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THAT ROYLE GIRL 


CHAPTER I 


Joan Datsy RoyYLE was on her way home from the 
office, where she had been kept at work throughout the 
evening, although it was Saturday. She was barely 
twenty years old, and she was so pleasing a person that 
Hoberg, who had caused her to be detained, had insisted 
that he should escort her to her flat; but she had refused 
him, as she habitually did, and alone she reached the 
corner of Sheridan Boulevard and Wilson Avenue just 
as the display lights on both sides of the street were 
extinguished. 

It was late for her to be on her way from work, but 
the sight of the simultaneous snuffing-out of street lamps 
_ was, to her, an ordinary incident; she knew it to be the 
city’s manner of tolling twelve. It marked midnight; 
that was all. Joan Daisy paid no attention to it nor to 
the progressive darkening of the shop-windows at her 
elbow, and upon the opposite side of the road, as clock 
mechanisms switched off the lights which had been re- 
flected upon shows of extravagant gowns and of fantastic 
shoes, of perfumes in crystal bottles, of face-powders and 
paquets, of silk stockings, lingerie, laces and the like 
appurtenances to woman’s beauty and habiliment. 

Hotels were left agleam; and the wide windows of a 
resplendent refectory glowed with the tints of shaded 
lights upon its many gay tables where midnight couples 
eyed one another over sherbets and cakes and chocolate. 


The fires of a grill flickered upon a further pane. Young 
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men emerged from, and others vanished into, suddenly 
discovered doorways. Dance music beat its moaning 
measure. 

Joan Daisy went on, in her lively fashion, beside the 
boulevard which becomes, at this point, the highway for 
a neighborhood as remarkable as any in America; but 
she thought nothing whatever about its extraordinary 
attributes. She could not think of them as unusual; they 
composed the commonplaces of her life; and it never 
entered her head that any one would find them strange 
and astonishing. She lived here. She had not long lived 
here; no one had. Impermanency is in the air of the 
quarter. 

The situation is upon the shore of Lake Michigan 
some five miles north of the aggregations of great gray 
buildings which a traveler customarily calls to mind when 
he thinks of the tremendous city in the center of Amer- 
ica. In physical location, this new neighborhood is part 
of the city; but no locality could feel less affinity for the 
Chicago of the wheat elevators, of the cattle and hog 
and sheep markets, of the endless railroad yards, of the 
blast furnaces and factories spread over the enormous, 
smoky reaches of the west and south and southwest 
“sides”? which were settled and built by the first two 
millions of people. 

The city of the third million knows little of these; it 
keeps itself beyond hearing of the clangor; and the haze 
hangs far away. The merchants of the sunny, agreeable 
streets, feeling their distinction and seeking to denote it, 
have called the new city “the uptown”; its thieves, more 
poetic and far more sensitive to essentials, speak of it 
as “Little Paris.” 

Its citizens, who are young, breakfast in cafeterias, 
lunch at automats, dine in gardens or at cabarets and 
hotels where is dancing. Man meets girl on the boulevard 
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and courts her in a taxicab and in the dark of motion 
picture theaters. A hotel room makes a home; a mansion 
is an apartment of one room, two or three, with bed built 
in a door, kitchenette in a cubby and the whole rented, 
with precarious delightfulness, for three months or, reck- 
lessly, for six. 

A girl living here naturally looks out for herself; and 
Joan Daisy, as she proceeded toward her home, knew 
that she would be accosted or not just as she pleased. 
She did not please; and, as men loitered by, she knew 
exactly what to do. She went on with the same lilt in her 
step, neither gazing at the men nor making a point of 
avoiding them. She merely showed them that they were 
out of her mind; and they were. As a matter of fact, 
she was watching her shadow as she went along; for now 
that the brighter street-lamps were extinguished, the moon 
was casting an image of her upon the walk. 

The glow from the posts which remained alight, some- 
what confused her shadow made by the moon; but she 
soon turned into an avenue to the east which was dark- 
ened and where her shadow consequently became sharp 
and distinct as it accompanied her at her side. 

Not only her shadow but the moon itself began to 
follow her, skimming in the sky over the roofs of the 
apartments and hotels on the south side of the street, 
halting whenever she stopped to gaze at it and then keep- 
ing pace with her, step by step, past chimney, past coping 
and parapet of the roofs. 

No men happened to be loitering on this street, which 
was built up solidly from the boulevard to its end at 
the shore of the lake about a thousand feet away. Most 
of the buildings presented straight walls to the sidewalk, 
but a few fronted, not directly upon the street, but upon 
long, narrow courts cut back from the walk. 

Joan Daisy lived in one of these—an ornate and im- 
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pressive structure on the north side of the street. It had 
several doors upon its court, each a core for a cluster of 
rooms and suites which were identified only by their posi- 
tion in relation to the entrances and to the lighted 
windows in tiers over each door where the stairways 
ascended. 

Joan Daisy glanced immediately at a window on the 
second floor, just beyond the second stairway, to see 
whether by any chance Fred Ketlar was in his flat. She 
knew it was hardly possible, at this hour; and his win- 
dow was dark. Her window, which was directly above 
his, also was dark, as she expected it to be. Many an- 
other, besides the windows in the tiers over the entrances, 
was alight at this midnight; but Joan Daisy had no 
interest in them. She turned and gazed again at the 
moon while she reckoned how long it would be before 
Fred Ketlar would come. Hours, she realized; but she 
did not go in. She played with the moon, pulling it to 
and fro behind an opposite chimney. She made it fol- 
low her for a few paces back toward the boulevard; 
then she set off in the other direction past the court of 
several doors, drawing the moon with her all the way 
to the end of the street and to the smooth, silvery sands 
of the lake. 

There she lost control of the moon which floated far 
away from her in the midst of the wide, calm, star- 
specked sky. 

Joan Daisy went along the street at the edge of the 
beach until she found a gate in the fence between the 
sand and the sidewalk and she stepped upon the shore 
and dropped down, with her legs under her. She drew 
off her gloves, sifting the dry, cool sand through her 
slim, white fingers. 

Still she was alone. This was a beach used by bathers 
and there were bath-houses near; the apparatus of 
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swings and benches stood in the sands and there were 
posts with life-lines strung in the water; but bath-houses, 
benches and swings, the beach and the water all were 
deserted on this calm, October midnight. The moon 
tipped them with glistening gray and they stood quiet for 
their silvering, except the water which flecked duller and 
brighter as it lapped its complaint at the shore. 

Joan Daisy relaxed in dreamy reverie, gazing to the 
south along the shore line which crept out and out in 
its long, leisurely curve under the moon and twinkled 
with the night-lights of millions of people asleep. Here 
and there were gleaming spots where many persons were 
still awake and dancing and clapping their hands for an 
encore each time the music ceased. 

She aroused and searched the twinkling for the gleam 
of the Echo Garden where Fred Ketlar played; and she 
set to humming, softly, swaying a little to the rhythm of 
the tune as she imagined Fred Ketlar’s blond head tossing 
to the lively measure of his music. 

She pictured, pleasantly, his strong, well-formed hands 
hurrying over the piano keys as he improvised his sur- 
prising, reckless cadenzas. She thought of him leaping 
up and seizing a violin and, with the loss of hardly a 
measure, conducting the dance by the swing of his young, 
agile body as he flourished his bow across the strings. 
Next he would snatch up a trombone or saxophone and 
play and play to his applause. 

Joan Daisy deliberately constrained the stir in her 
breast; she gazed out at the lake and at the stars which 
brought the sparkling bowl of the sky down to the dis- 
tant, even edge of the water. She smoothed the sand 
before her and, picking up pebbles, she laid them after 
a pattern of a patch of the sky. 

Arising without spoiling her pattern, she returned to 
the walk beside the beach and she went along, glancing 
up at a large building in sight from the shore. 
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Most of its windows were dark, but as she approached 
a light went on within a room on the first floor. The 
blind was up and Joan Daisy looked in and saw a man 
and girl standing close together in the room. 

The man stepped to the window and drew down the 
blind and Joan Daisy recognized him as Fred Ketlar. 
She halted, staring up at the window. 

She had recognized the girl, who was Adele, his wife. 
This was Adele’s apartment; and Joan Daisy told herself 
that she ought to be glad that he was with his wife; but 
she moved away without any gladness and went to 
the street, down which she had drawn the moon, with- 
out even a glance at the moon. 

When she reached the big building in which she lived, 
she entered the court and was going to the second door 
when a young man stepped from a shadow and eagerly 
hailed her, “Jo!” 

“Why, Ket!” she cried and started back, with her 
heart racing. 

“Look here! Where you been?” he demanded, seiz- 
ing her arm with his strong, impulsive fingers. 

“Why, Ket!” she cried again in her excitement from 
her belief that she had seen him, only a minute or two 
azo, in his wife’s apartment near the lake. Jo was try- 
ing to reckon how he could have run here ahead of her, 
without having passed her on the street; and she 
reckoned that he could not have done it and consequently 
that it could not have been he whom she had seen with 
Adele. 

“You been down to the lake,” Ket accused her, jeal- 
ously. ‘“‘Who was you down there with?” 

“Nobody, Ket.” 

“Then what was you doing down there?” 

‘“‘What’s it to you?” she retorted with too much heat, 
and she shook off his grasp. 
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He laughed with satisfaction at his ability to stir her; 
and he caught her hand and held it. 

“What you been doing to-night?” he amended his 
question. 

“Working.” 

“Where?” 

“Office.” 

“Oh; Hoberg kept you again. He come home with 
youe” 

“No; I wouldn’t let him; but he kept me awful late. 
I just got home a few minutes ago.” 

“Come on in,” he bid, and then, feeling how she trem- 
bled, he asked, “‘What are you scared of me for?” 

“T’m not.” 

‘“‘What’s scaring you, then?” 

“Nothing,” she protested; for she would not tell him 
what she had seen in the flat by the lake. 

He had no hint of it, she thought; then she wondered. 
It was Saturday night and he had left his .orchestra 
early. Why had he? 

“How did you happen to hop home, Ket?” she asked. 

“Mee” said Ket. “I wanted to get to you.” 

“To me, Ket? Why?” 

“T got somethin’ good—somethin’ wonderful, Jo. So 
I turned the gang over to Henny and come to show 
you,” Ket replied, grandly. The gang was the orchestra 
which this boy of twenty-four years owned, managed 
and conducted. Henny was his assistant and much older 
than the manager. “I got to steppin’ on a new trot,” the 
boy went on, enthusiastically. “Jo, it’s a riot. Got the 
moan of it ’bout ten o’clock when I was tramplin’ on 
the Danube Blues and I blew it on the sax for the encore 
while Henny jazzed the old Blues. Honest, they 
wouldn’t let me sit down.” 

He pulled her through the door which was the com- 
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mon entrance to his apartment and to hers; and still 
holding to her, he led her up the stairs. 

“Here’s how it went. It’s a zizz,” he asserted confi- 
dently and hummed loudly, waving time with his free 
hand and with the other squeezing her wrist at the beat of 
the marked measure. ‘Like it?” he asked her. 

“T don’t know,” she replied and displeased him. 

“Listen to me play it!” he commanded her and he 
held her with one hand while with the other he unlocked 
his door. He threw it wide open and touched an electric 
button inside and gave her a pull, swinging her into the 
room with him; and he slammed shut the door. 

He flung off his hat with a flourish and swept a hand 
over his wavy, light hair. It was almost flaxen, it was 
so light; and it grew thick and attractively on his gay, 
handsome head. 

Women adored his hair and his gray eyes, which were 
clear and boyish and rather large. He had distinct, even 
brows and dark, long lashes. His nose was straight and 
slender but not weak; his lips, although full enough, were 
weak but he had the knack of holding them boldly and 
he had an attractive turn of talent in his chin. His skin 
was of the vivid, smooth pinkness which often goes with 
flaxen hair, and it added to his air of vigor and vitality 
which tremendously attracted women to him. 

Of course he knew he attracted them; he knew he was 
very good looking and was frankly conscious of it. He 
always glanced at himself when he came before a glass 
and he gave a great deal of thought to his appearance. 
His clothes were the best he could buy and he never 
was seen in a suit after it had ceased to look new. Light 
brown became him and the suit which he wore to-night 
was one of several, of different shades of tan, which he 
possessed. 

His wife Adele, who lived in the apartment nearer the 
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lake, was five or six years older than he, having married 
him when he was nineteen. They had a daughter, born in 
the same year, and his wife had kept the little girl, since 
she and her husband had been living in separate apart- 
ments. He paid the upkeep of both, supporting his wife 
and child extravagantly, as he could easily afford to do, 
since he had an income, not only from his dance orches- 
tra, which he had made one of the most popular in the 
city, but also from a dozen orchestra and saxophone 
records and from four dance numbers, of his own com- 
position, which were selling in sheets. The total brought 
in an amazing income for a boy of twenty-four to earn 
of himself. 

Naturally, he thought very well of himself when he 
had, together with much money, a quick and easy fame 
and when women of all ages beset him with endearments. 

His walls were cluttered with girls’ photographs which 
had been given him inscribed in over-black flourishes or 
in childish-looking handwriting, “To dearest Fred,” and 
“To a darling boy,” or “From Fred’s own Amy,” or 
“Lola” or ‘May.” 

They bestowed upon him silver and gold cigarette 
boxes, flasks and cocktail shakers and crystal decanters, 
which he left standing about on his table and desk. 

These served him, now, as proofs of his power over 
women and raised his assurance in dealing with the girl 
who was with him. 

He had no gift from her among his trophies and no 
likeness of her for his wall. She did not let him ravish 
her lips whenever he cared to, nor could he take her into 
his arms as he wished. She prevented him with a quick 
positiveness which would have required him to completely 
overpower her, before he could have his way. So he 
always desisted, calling her “crazy particular” and de- 
claring that she knew she was “wild over” him. 
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She never replied to this, either in agreement or denial. 

“I’m crazy over you,” he often declared hotly and he 
re-announced it now. 

“About me too, Ket?” she asked him, looking up with 
her blue eyes serious at first and then twinkling with an 
amusement which made her lips doubly provoking. 

Why did he waste so-much time and thought on a 
twenty-five-a-week stenographer, he wondered, when she 
would offer him nothing and when other girls, as good 
looking and twice as swell, were waiting to give him ail? 
He looked her over and tried to tell himself that she was 
just one more little blue-eyed, black-haired girl with a 
slender, pretty figure and a lively way; and that she was 
just “playing” him; nothing more; but he cried out, in 
spite of himself: | 

‘“‘There’s not one in the bunch like you!” And after 
he had again admitted it, her unlikeness to the others 
stirred him the more. 

It lay in the look of her steady, thoughtful eyes; it 
was in the shaping of her head, which was not merely 
pretty, but was very lovely in the line of her brow and 
in the modeling behind it. She had an exquisiteness 
which he encountered in no one else. 

No other had hands like hers, so smooth and smail- 
boned. Strong little hands, hers were, with a definite 
clasp in them, very pleasant to feel. 

“Play it, Ket,” she reminded him. 

“What?” he asked; and he recollected and turned to 
his piano. 

It was an instrument of the type denoted as baby 
grand and, like all the other furnishings of the room, 
it was new and of the best. Also, as the girl was think- 
ing, although it had cost more than a thousand dollars, 
it undoubtedly had been paid for, as everything else in 
the flat had been paid for, in full and by cash. 
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Her knowledge of this fact gave her a feeling of per- 
sonal comfort in this large, lavish room where she could 
look at and touch and use handsome things and feel sure 
that the possessor,had paid for them. 

There was a big, upholstered couch, convertible into 
a bed, which was similar to one upstairs upon which she 
slept; and she sat. down upon it, thinking, appreciatively, 
“This is paid for.’ And, looking at Ket, she thought 
how he honestly earned his money; she saw what a boy 
he was and her bosom thrilled. Then she looked away 
at his wall and the photographs which covered it. 

Ket cleared a violin case, a flute and a couple of 
photographs, in silver frames, from the top of his piano 
and opened it in a professional way. He struck the 
keys, with his resonant, singing touch, making his notes 
march with an awakening, inspiriting tread of time which 
thrilled the girl again. She leaned forward tapping with 
her toe on his thick, expensive and paid-for rug. 

Suddenly he broke off and swung about, catching her 
with a glow in her eyes. “You like it!” he cried with 
delight. “It’s great! Ain’t it—ain’t it great?” 

“T do like it, Ket,” she replied. 

“Ain't it great—great?” he insisted. 

“Tt’s—good, Ket.” 

“Good!” he repeated and instantly angered at the 
faintness of her praise. “It’s a knock-out, I tell you. 
It got ’em all to-night. And it got you, just now, Jo! 
I saw you. It’s going to be a big hit!” 

She flushed as she faced him and closed her lips tightly 
and her eyes did not waver. She stared straight at him, 
but hardly seeing him for her thinking about him; and 
he knew she would scarcely hear, if he assailed her again. 

No one else ever became so intent in thought over him. 
He did not understand it, but he realized that it was over 
him, and consequently he liked it. 
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She was recollecting, as she gazed at him, the extraor- 
dinary handicaps which he had been obliged to overcome 
before he could accomplish anything at all. His mother 
had been a manicurist, serving men in a hotel barber- 
shop. Ket never had mentioned his father; and likely 
enough, his mother had never told the boy of his father. 
Ket’s memories were of his mother and himself alone, 
sleeping in a stuffy attic room in the hotel. When he was 
very small, he was given a gray and brass-buttoned uni- 
form and had become a page, importantly announcing in 
the lobby and dining-rooms the names of patrons wanted 
on the telephone and carrying cards on a small shiny 
tray. 

When he became taller and stronger, the manager 
made him a bell-boy and Ket picked up his first smatter- 
ing of music by strumming on the restaurant plano, when 
scrub-women were washing the floor and the table-tops 
in the dingy hours of dawn. He had begged the loan 
of band instruments and made himself a musician. Oh, 
the boy had done wonderfully well, when one thought of 
this. 

“It is good, Ket,’ she repeated and tried to speak 
more enthusiastically, but she was still short of satisfying 
him. | 

“What’s the matter with it?” he demanded. 

“You can do a lot better, Ket!” 

“What’s the matter with you?” he scorned her. “This 
is a lot better. It was a riot, I tell you. They stamped 
and yelled.” 

“You always make ’em stamp and yell,” she retorted. 

“Not with other people’s stuff; when I play mine, 
T do.” 

“That’s what I was saying; you always do.” 

‘“What’s the matter with it, then? What more do you 
want?” he cried crossly. 
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“More, Ket, because you can do it.” 

“T’ve done it!” he insisted. “This is a pip—a pip, 
Jo, I tell you. It’s way out of the class of anything I’ve 
done before. I don’t care a damn what you say,” he 
flung at her and arose and walked angrily, on his heels, 
away from her. 

She straightened and sat back, flushed and warm and 
with her lips atremble as she followed him with her gaze. 
Why must she try to spur him, she wondered. Why 
could not she, like the other girls, open her arms for his 
kiss and clasp? Why must she care so much, and keep 
him away from her? 

He halted before his wall, papered with photographs 
of his flatterers, of the girls and women who cried “won- 
derful” and “great” at whatever he did because they 
cared about nothing but pleasing him so that he would 
like them and kiss them. He glanced from face to smirk- 
ing face of his gallery and turned his back to them and 
gazed at Jo; and the exquisiteness of her, the clear, 
lovely line of her forehead and face and the quivering 
lips, which would not cheaply flatter him, stirred him to 
wish to justify himself. 

“T think I’ve done damn well,” he said, injuredly, but 
no longer accusing her. “With the chance I’ve had.” 

“Oh, you have, Ket!” 

“Here I come home early to catch you and play that 
to you, because it was a riot at the Echo and it’s the 
biggest thing I’ve done; and all you say is, ‘It’s rotten.’ ” 

“T didn’t.” 

“You did.” 

“Did you come home to play it to me, Ket?” 
€Pve just told you I did,” he repeated, softening. “I 

thought you’d like it.” 

“And I do.” 
“You don’t—enough,” he corrected and picked up the 
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decanter which happened to be nearest and which held 
sherry. He poured two wine glasses full and made peace 
offering. 

“Here, fo.” 

She took her glass and drank; he emptied his and 
proffered the decanter, and after she had said, “No, 
thanks,” twice, he poured himself another glass and drank 
it. He extracted a cigarette from one of his gold gift 
boxes and tossed it to her. 

She lit it and drew a few puffs, then she put it down. 

“What brand you want?” he asked, watching her and 
reaching for another box. 

“That was mine; but it hurts my throat to-night. Had 
to read back specifications, nearly steady, for three hours 
to Hoberg.” 

“Did you, kid?” Ket asked, with sympathy as ready 
as his previous crossness, and he drew appreciatively on 
his cigarette. 

“What if I get tired or hoarse?” she retorted. “There’s 
nothing in me. I can type and spell some and catch 
mistakes, when I make ’em, and read back specifications. 
I can hold my job or get another, if I want.” 

“You mean,” said Ket, with quick suspicion, “Hoberg’s 
getting fresher?” 

“I didn’t say so. I wasn’t thinking about him. I was 
saying, there's nothing I can ever do that’s ever going 
to matter in the world; but you, Ket, you—you can do 
anything with yourself! Anything, Ket! It’s in you; in 
here.” she tapped her breast. “And you can get it out, 
if you'd just really get to work—to work, Ket,’ she 
repeated and again she angered him. 

“Me get to work!” he mocked her. “I’m a bum, I 
suppose. I just loaf all the time. No one ever sees me 
up or at anything. I manage my band in my sleep and 
Write My Music at meals, eh?” 
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“Work!” she repeated, stoutly. “If you went to work, 
you’d show ’em all up, Ket.” 

“T’ll show up Irving Berlin with ‘Teasing Tears.’ 
That’s what T’ll call the new one, ‘Teasing Tears.’ ” 

“Irving Berlin!” she cried. “Ket, I mean, if you 
wanted to, you could get after musicians like—like—” 

“Like who?” 

“The ones the Chicago Orchestra plays and the papers 
talk about.” 

“Hmhm. Don’t they talk about me?” 

“Ket, I mean you might be like Mozart and 
Beethoven!” 

“Mozart, bunk!” he retorted, but his face burned fiery 
red. “If Mozart was me, he’d look funny tryin’ to pay 
my rent, wouldn’t he? And keepin’ a wife and a four- 
year-old in another flat. I’d be a bum, that’s what I’d 
be. They was bums, broke all the time. I’ve read about 
them.” He plumped himself down beside her on the 
couch and immediately she arose. 

“Good night, Ket,” she said. 

“Where you goin’?” 

“Up to bed.” 

“Why the rush?” he objected, jumping to grasp her, 
but she opened the door and was out before he could 
prevent her. However, he overtook her on the floor 
above. | 

“Come on back, Jo,” he urged; but she unlocked her 
door and he followed her into her home. 

The plan of the large room was identical with his. It 
was almost square and with a single, wide window set in 
a shallow bay overlooking the court. In addition to the 
entrance door, there was another to a coat closet and a 
third which opened upon a short passage to a bathroom 
and a bedroom beyond it and to a cubby of a kitchenette. 

The door to the passage was open and the light from 
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the front room penetrated to the bedroom and through 
its open door and showed that a bed within was occupied. 

“They’re in,” Ket complained, as he observed this. 
“Come down stairs again.” 

“Just mother,” Jo said and quietly closed the bed- 
room door. “She won’t wake.” 

“The old man’ll be drilling in any minute.” 

“He won’t bother.” 

“He will me,” Ket declared. ‘Come on downstairs; 
I want to talk to you.” 

“We can talk here, Ket.” 

“We can’t. Come on, kid. J’m crazy about you and 
you are about me. Then what’s the matter... .” 

She turned from him deliberately. Of course she was 
fully aware of what he wanted but she let it arouse no 
offense within her. She opened the coat-closet and stood 
in the doorway with her back to him, raised both her 
hands to her hat, and, carefully taking it off, laid it upon 
a shelf, 

He caught his breath as he watched her hands and 
discerned the pretty slenderness of her body when her 
arms were outstretched and raised. 

“T’m crazy about you, kid; and I’m so lonely!” he 
cried, appealingly. 

She laughed and was glad for his ridiculous word, 
lonely! He, with women everywhere, lonely! She 
thought of the clutter of pictures on his wall and her 
shoulders shook. 

“What you laughing at?” he demanded. 

“You, Ket; you’re so funny,” she replied, without 
turning about. 

“What’s so funny?” 

“Why, you feeling lonely, Ket.” 

He jerked down the window blind. “TI am lonely,” 
he stuck to his declaration. ‘I’m lonely as hell.” 
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“You needn’t be, Ket.” 

“Why needn’t I be? Turn around here.” 

“You’ve got a wife, Ket,’’ she reminded and, as she 
did so, she recollected what she had seen through the 
window near the lake. 

“T wouldn’t have if she’d let me loose,” Ket re- 
torted. “But she wants to hang on. Is Adele the big 
trouble with you?” 

“No.” 

“What is? The rest of ’em? Aren’t you going to 
turn around?” 

She did not answer, and she did not turn, and he com- 
manded: “Come out here. I want you. There’s nobody 
like you. The whole raft of the rest aren’t you. You 
come out here or [’ll—” 

He started for her and she spun about, catching at 
the door to close it and, as he rushed at her with his 
arms out, one of his arms went outside the door, one 
went inside and he struck his forehead on the door’s 
edge. 

He dropped at the bump and sat on the floor dizzily 
and swore at her as blood welled from the broken 
skin. 

“Oh, Ket, Ket!” she cried miserably, and she ran to 
the bathroom for a towel and water and brought them 
just as he was getting to his feet. He refused any aid 
from her and strode to the bathroom and washed. 

When he emerged, the blood was staunched and he 
was holding himself with dignity. 

In the large room, which was furnished not unlike his 
own, an elaborate radio set stood on a table and he went 
to this and twisted the dials. 

“You want to get a station?” she asked. 

“What d’you suppose I’m doin’?” 

“Western stations’ll be the only ones going now,” she 
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suggested pleasantly, ignoring his bad temper. “Kansas 
City’ or Fort Worth and Los Angeles.” 

He tuned to one of them searching for something of 
his own to restore his self-importance; strains of music 
sounded. 

“What're they playing, Ket?” she asked, as they 
listened. 

“Something punk. Nothing of mine,” he replied with 
scorn and twisted the dial so that the music ceased. 
With a dignity which refused further words with her, he 
departed. 

At the door, which he had left ajar, she stood listen- 
ing for the closing of his door below; but she heard 
nothing until, by way of her window, she caught the 
sound of steps on the walk in the court. She ran to the 
window and in the moonlight she saw Ket leave the 
building. 

He turned toward the lake and she started at the idea 
that he might be on his way to his wife’s apartment, 
where half an hour ago she had seen Adele and the young 
man who was not Ket but was like him; and she knew 
that Ket must not be allowed to choose this hour of this 
night to visit his wife. 

Jo ran downstairs and out to the walk where she saw 
him proceeding toward the shore, but he seemed to have 
no purpose in his step; and she did not run after him. 
It was not likely, she realized, that he was going to 
Adele; he seemed to be merely walking off his bad 
temper. 

He turned the corner and, in spite of her decision of 
the moment before, Jo began running to catch him; but 
in a moment she stopped, knowing that if he were bound 
for Adele’s apartment, she was too late to prevent him; 
and if he were not, the worst thing she could do would 
be to show fear of his going there. 


CHAPTER II 


AFTER vainly waiting a few minutes for him to re- 
appear, Joan Daisy reassured herself and returned to her 
home, where she immediately opened the door of her 
mother’s room and stood listening for the sound of her 
mother’s breathing. | 

It was deep and slow and regular, but, following a habit 
of apprehension which had held her since she was a little 
girl when she learned that veronal was dangerous, Joan 
Daisy moved to the side of the bed and gazed at her 
mother in the dim light from the front room. 

Her mother’s fair, flaccid face was composed in its 
usual relaxed petulance; but Joan Daisy thought of that 
only as ‘““mamma’s expression.” She saw that her mother 
was “all right.” The veronal bottle was in its usual 
place on the stand beside the bed; there was the usual 
emptied glass. Joan Daisy retreated softly, closed the 
door, and in the bathroom she washed out the towels 
which Ket had used. 

They were linen towels, new and expensive and—as 
she considered while she handled them—unpaid for. 
Practically everything in the apartment, except her own 
clothing and the garments which she herself bought for 
her mother, was new and expensive and unpaid-for. The 
rent of the apartment was paid; for Joan Daisy was 
able to manage most of it; but she had no hope of paying 
for its equipment. 

Its procurement had been no act of hers, but had been 
arranged without her knowledge, as such transactions 
habitually were, by her father. 

He was her stepfather, actually—he who had been her 
especial playfellow and protector as long as she could 
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remember. For her no time existed when there had been 
another than mamma and herself and “Dads”; and 
through the many and extraordinary vicissitudes of her 
childhood, always the three of them together had been 
on the move from hotel rooms into apartment and out 
and into hotel again. 

Dads, indeed, more constantly had been her companion 
than had mamma; for mamma not infrequently vanished 
for a week or two, leaving Joan Daisy in the care of 
Dads; but he never disappeared for more than a day 
and night, leaving her to her mother. Naturally, when 
she was little, she had supposed him to be her father. 

She was exactly twelve when she learned of Dads’ real 
relationship to her. She could clearly recall, not only the 
day, because it was her twelfth birthday, but also the 
place, which was a room in a hotel. 

She did not remember whether it happened that the 
hotel was in Chicago or in Cleveland or Detroit, or, 
possibly, in St. Louis; for Dads and mamma and she 
temporarily had inhabited so many hotels in so many 
cities that the rooms, and the cities themselves, became 
confused in a crazy, kaleidoscopic retrospect. But she 
remembered the rooms, two in number, as usual; and, as 
customarily, they were very nice ones to the south and 
sunny; and there was a little porch with boxes of bright 
nasturtiums on the balustrade. 

Dads had told her, on the day previous, that he would 
rise early and breakiast with her, because it was going 
to be her birthday; but by night, he had forgotten and 
come home drunk; so he slept soundly late in the morn- 
ing and mamma stayed abed, too. 

Joan Daisy was used to breakfasting alone in hotel 
dining rooms, but she waited for Dads until eleven 
o’clock, since it was her birthday. Then she went down 
alone. | 
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When she returned to her room mamma was there in 
négligé and Joan Daisy heard voices in Dads’ room and 
she knew that the hotel manager was present. He was 
excited and cross and shouting; Dads’ voice’ was calm 
and courtly in its elaborate politeness and very digni- 
fied, as it always was when a manager shouted. The 
manager banged out and mamma scurried back to Dads’ 
and her room, and in a few minutes Dads appeared, 
dressed with most scrupulous carefulness in immaculate 
white flannels. His cheeks and chin were clean-shaven 
and pink, and his black mustache was severely brushed 
and stiffened; and altogether he held himself in the over- 
impressive manner which told her that he was feeling 
especially ashamed of himself. 

“Birthday greetings, Joan,” he said, taking her face 
between his hands and kissing her forehead. He seldom 
used both her names, as others did, and he never called 
her Daisy, as her mother liked to do. “I regret that 
this morning a financial emergency has arisen which im- 
mediately necessitates my presence elsewhere. We are 
leaving this hotel in ten minutes.” 

“Yes,” she said; and in this preliminary there was 
nothing unusual to make it memorable; but to-day, he 
asked: “Joan, do you love me?” 

“Of course, I love you, Dads,” she said. 

“Why?” he asked and she replied, “‘Because you’re my 
father”; whereat his hands held her cheeks closely but 
very gently and he said, “I am going to tell you some- 
thing of that, Joan. I want you to know it now. I am 
not your father. I merely had the honor to marry your 
mother, who was left a widow after you were two years 
old. I want you to know this so you will never suffer 
from believing that blood of mine is in you. Joan, I greet 
and congratulate you upon your twelfth birthday.” 

She remembered that she threw herself into his arms 
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and cried; she remembered that she begged him to be 
her father; and when he denied that he really could be, 
she asked him who was her father, and he replied, “I 
never had the privilege of meeting the gentleman.” Then 
their ten minutes were up and Joan never was successful 
at re-opening the subject with Dads; and she never was 
able to mention the matter to her mother. If Dads had 
told her mother what he had imparted, mamma com- 
pletely ignored the disclosure. 

The chief effect of it was upon Dads; for Joan Daisy 
loved him just the same. Indeed, she felt even a more 
filial devotion when she thought how devotedly he had 
cared for her, since she had been an infant, though he 
was not her father. 

Apparently he felt that he had freed her from any 
share of shame for what he did and from any responsi- 
bility for his extraordinary manner of gaining their liv- 
ing; and, having thus freed her, he embarked upon bolder 
ventures in false and elaborate pretense. 

Joan Daisy set to work that summer, starting as an 
errand girl in a milliner’s shop and thereafter she earned 
what money she personally spent; and later, when she 
had advanced herself to better positions, she sometimes 
paid a claim against Dads. 

Nothing made him so angry as to discover such a 
transaction. He would not speak to her for days after- 
wards. 

Of the several names which he employed, he went most 
frequently by that of James Morton Royle. Perhaps it 
was his own, Joan Daisy thought; or perhaps he found 
it the luckiest or most impressive. She never heard 
him mention his own people and he was most contradic- 
tory in regard to the section of the country in which he 
had been reared. Sometimes it had been New England 
and he spoke with a Massachusetts mannerism; some- 
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times he had been a New Yorker; at other times, he had 
the tradition and accent of a Virginian or a Louisianan. 
Somewhere he had picked up an education in strange 
languages; for when he was drunk, he recited resounding 
verses which he said were of the poets Virgil and Homer. 

He would tell her nothing of them when he was sober, 
but she looked them up in an encyclopedia at a hotel. 
She believed that though he was not her father, he had 
named her Joan and that her mother alone was respon- 
sible for “Daisy.” She never felt sure that he had told 
her the truth on her twelfth birthday; and when she 
doubted it, she did not know whether or not she wanted 
to believe him her father. 


She had pulled out the couch in the large room and 
was transforming it into a bed when she heard his key 
scrape at the lock. He entered, removing his gray hat 
with a flourish. 

“Glor’yus evening, m’dear.”’ 

“Glorious, Dads,”’ she replied, and each looked the 
other over to see the effect of the day. 

He was erect and distinguished-appearing as usual in 
his new, excellently tailored and never-to-be-paid-for 
clothes. He wore a gray top-coat, unbuttoned, over a 
gray English walking suit. His hair and mustache were 
precisely trimmed, as usual. He dyed his hair, but did 
it so cleverly that it was seldom suspected; he always 
left a few gray hairs to increase his air of distinction. 
He had new, gray gloves and an impressive malacca 
stick which he swung slightly. 

“Long day, m’dear?” he inquired, none too steady in 
voice but with his perceptions keen. 

“Yes,” she admitted. 

“Office?” 

“Vas,” 
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“T’ve had a long day,” he reported with satisfaction. 
“Mos’ propitious day, too. Mos’.” 

Upon whom had he successfully imposed to-day? She 
wondered. What unusual article had he obtained on 
credit? Or, by chance, had he been engaged in one of 
his rare transactions of a legitimate sort? 

“Been sitting here alone, Joan?” he inquired. 

“No. Ket’s been up here. I just sent him downstairs.” 

“Proper plaish for ’im. Precishly proper plaish, 
Joan,” he commended her. “You're good girl, m’dear.” 

He laid his stick and hat in the closet with his top- 
coat, and he stepped out, yawning, yet not feeling ready 
to retire. 

“You sleepy?” he asked her. 

“No.” 

“Nor I. When y’are, inform me,” he bid courteously, 
going to the radio and twirling the dials. 

He was rewarded immediately by the raucous strains 
of jazz and next by scrapings of a speech, at which he 
swore in whispers. Joan knew that he was searching 
for something sentimental, such as ‘“‘The Swanee River,” 
or “Annie Laurie,” and she watched him while he tuned, 
searching the three thousand miles of the continent for 
what he wanted until at last he located in Los Angeles, 
where it was not yet eleven o’clock, a woman singing— 
“Home, Sweet Home.” 

It pleased him greatly and he stood before the cabinet, 
swaying with satisfaction in time to the song. 

“‘Beauchival song,” he whispered to Joan and put out 
his hand to draw her closer. ‘Beauchival, isn’t it? 
Sound sentiment, m’dear; and absholutely fundamental. 
Lisshen, Joan.” 

She gave him her hand, and he clung to her while he 
swayed to the second verse; she watched him and won- 
dered, as often at such interludes, what memories as- 
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sailed him? What association brought tears to him who 
lived by imposing upon others, by pompous cheat and 
false pretenses? 

“Beauchival,” he repeated, wiping his eyes, in the 
silence after the second stanza. “And, as I shay, ab- 
sholutely fundamental from firsht to lash. Haven’t got 
home, got nothing no more’n beast o’ the air or bird o’ 
the field. Kish me, m’dear.” He bent and kissed her 
forehead. “Never leave your home, Joan. You got good 
home. Not any woodbine maybe. But it’s good home 
and you’re good girl. Shtick to your home, m/dear. 
Shweet home; but I can’t shtand any more. G/’night, 
Joan.” 

The woman in Los Angeles was beginning the third 
verse, and he hurried away, wiping his eyes, and took 
refuge in his room. 

Joan was about to turn off the radio when she heard 
a quick footstep in the court, and, slipping to the win- 
dow, she saw Ket below. So nothing had happened! He 
had not gone to Adele’s or, if he had, he had surprised 
no secret. 

She waited at the casement, conscious of a relief as 
Ket entered the building. So quickly afterwards that he 
must have run upstairs, he was at her door. 

When she opened it, he looked in and past her, asking, 
breathlessly, “Who’s here?” 

“Just the radio going,” she replied. ‘Dads is in his 
room.” 

Ket seized her hotly, pressing his lips violently upon 
hers. “Kiss me!” he commanded, when he drew back 
for breath. ‘You kiss me yourself!” 

She did not and she struggled against his fury. 
‘““What’s the matter with you, Ket?” she cried. 

“Just crazy about you. And I’m goin’ to get you, 
kid!” 
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“Are your” 

“Vou bet!” And he swept her lips with his; then he 
dropped her and he ran downstairs. 

She closed her door, carefully bolting it. She turned 
off the radio, which was squawking that the station, which 
had just entertained with song, was Los Angeles. 

She was roused and flushed from the hot ravage of 
her lips and his embrace of her body. She was aquiver 
with offense at his physical overpowering of her. She 
wanted no more of it; if he came to her door again, she 
would keep it closed between him and her; if he forced 
a way in, she would drive him away. But she did not 
drive away the idea of him. 

On the contrary, she cherished it, while she undressed, 
atremble from the violence of his arms. She hummed 
his new tune and fancied him at his piano playing to 
her. 

She switched off her light, flung wide her window, gaz- 
ing up at the moon, and she slipped into bed. It was 
soft and very comfortable, this bed of hers which Dads 
provided; the sheets which touched her were of fine 
linen. 

She pushed the cover away from her with a shiver of 
shame which often seized her at the end of a day. This 
day, Dads had said, had proved propitious; and she 
dreaded nothing so much as the results of a day reported 
by him to be propitious. 

At her memories of consequences following other 
propitious days, she winced and clenched her little hands, 
resolving to check his cheats and impositions by follow- 
ing him and watching him, and by warning his victims 
against him. But she knew, by experience, how Dads 
would elude her. Her only effective recourse would be 
to inform the police and have him locked up. 

9o her resolution failed, as had all her rebellions ex- 
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cept her one resistance to him when she was twelve and 
which had resulted in her ceasing to take money from 
him for her personal expenditure. 

She lay, trying not to think of him, and of itself Ket’s 
marching tune thrummed in her head again. It was 
lively and stirring and good; but not great. Joan Daisy 
had occupied a gallery seat in Orchestra Hall frequently 
enough to know what great music was; she knew how 
great music made her feel, what Mozart excited within 
her breast, and Wagner, Tschaikowsky, Rimski-Korsakoy 
and even Elgar. 

Ket’s tiny tune ran out, and there beat within her the 
mighty measures of “Pomp and Circumstance,” parading 
a pageant of her dreams of accomplishment and honor 
for Ket and for Joan Daisy Royle, who now lay in the 
soft, fine bed obtained by Dads’ pretense. 

Ket was not great but she could make him great, as a 
woman had inspired each of the great musicians. 

Joan pulled up her unpaid-for coverlet, regardless of 
it, as she imagined a name, his name—Ketlar—cut in the 
stone of fame’s cornice in Orchestra Hall beside Mo- 
zart’s and Beethoven’s and Wagner’s. She rehearsed the 
sentences which previously she had improvised for the 
page which would be printed in the concert programs of 
years and generations hence when Ket’s great concertos 
and symphonies, which she would have inspired, would 
be played by the best orchestras in the world. 

“Ketlar, Frederic. Born in Chicago. Little is known 
of his parentage.” 

She made paraphrase of a biography in an Orchestra 
program. 

“His mother was a manicurist at a hotel where the boy 
picked up the simpler elementals of music from members 
of the restaurant orchestra. 

“He early showed talent which, however, he turned to 
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the composition of mere catchy dance pieces until he 
met Joan Royle, who then had but little more education 
than himself, yet who willed and inspired him to the 
work and studies which enabled him to compose the great 
Symphony in C Major—” 

The wonder of the vision lifted her from the shame 
of Dads’ propitious days; it made her of account in the 
world of her embarrassments, indignities and disgrace. 
So afloat upon her fancy, she drifted to sleep. 

Steps in the court awakened her—quick, peremptory 
footsteps of two men walking side by side with clicking, 
important tread. Joan Daisy recognized its meaning and 
she started up, with a familiar sinking at heart, as she 
heard the policemen enter the building by the door 
directly below. 

She was sure that they had come for Dads; and as the 
moon told her that she scarcely had slept and the hour 
was deep in the night, she knew that the cause, which 
brought the police, must be more serious than usual. 
For a mere dispossession, they would wait until day. 

She arose and slipped into her kimono while she lis- 
tened for their approach to her door. Now she heard a 
knocking, but not upon the panels here; it was below. 

She thought they had made a mistake in the floor and 
that they would be upstairs in a moment; for they seemed 
to be at Ket’s door. 

They had awakened Ket and were talking to him. 
Some cne slammed a door. Ket, probably, irritated at 
being disturbed by mistake. But the police did not pro- 
ceed upstairs; they seemed to have entered Ket’s room. 
A cry reached her, not by the stairs, but by way of her 
open window. 

It was Ket’s voice, and he frightened her. She sprang 
to her bay to listen when some one closed Ket’s window; 
yet the drum of accusing voices beat through. They 
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weré accusing Ket; the police had come, at this hour of 
the night, for Ket. 

Joan Daisy thrust trembling toes into slippers and she 
closed her kimono over her pajamas. Remembrance of 
the young man, whom she had seen with Adele, alarmed 
her; and to this she attached Ket’s excitement when he 
had returned to her door, after his expedition to the lake, 
and so violently had kissed her. 

So Ket had gone to Adele’s flat and something had 
happened! 

She ran down to the second floor where a police 
sergeant in uniform, was opening Ket’s door. Seeing her, 
he challenged, “Who are you?” 

“My name’s Royle,” she replied. ‘“What’s the matter 
here?” 

*““What’s it to you?” 

“I’m a friend of Mr. Ketlar’s. I live upstairs.” 

“Straight up?” the officer asked. He was an alert, 
vigorous man of about thirty with a booming voice, which 
rang in the ears. 

“Yes,”’ said Joan. 

“T guess we'll talk to you,” he boomed, threateningly. 
“Come in.” 

She entered and came upon Ket and knew that some- 
thing very serious indeed had occurred. He was in pa- 
jamas and with his hair touseled, as they had got him 
out of bed; he was pale and his eyes were wide and 
staring. A large, solid-looking man in plain clothes, but 
who surely was a policeman, confronted him. 

“Oh, Ket!” she cried and, as he stared at her with 
his lips parted and unable to speak, she knew that the 
horror, which she saw in him, had just come to him. She 
was sure that he could not have known it when he had 
seized and kissed her at her door. 

“What is it?” she begged of him. 
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“Adele!” he managed to reply. 

“What about her?” 

‘““Somebody’s—somebody’s killed her, Jo, they say. 
They say somebody’s killed her.” 

“Ket!” 

“By God, Jo!” he cried and put out his hand and 
grasped hers and held to it like a child. He looked more 
like a boy than ever she had seen him with the hurt on 
his head swollen and discolored. 

“When was it?” she begged. 

Ket did not reply to this, but the man in plain clothes 
said, “Just now.’”’ And when she asked, “How—how 
was it?” he replied as briefly, “Shot.” 

“Jo,” cried Ket, wringing her hand. ‘They say I 
did it!” 

“Ket!” 

“Oh, my God,” he voiced. “I tried to tie the can to 
Adele. I know I did that. I tried to tie the can to the 
kid; but I wouldn’t hurt Adele. They must know I 
wouldn’t hurt the poor kid.” 

“That’s enough now,” the man in plain clothes sud- 
denly commanded. “Take him in there,” he pointed the 
uniformed officer to the bedroom. “T’ll talk to her here.” 
And he jerked Ket’s hand from hers. 

“She’s been with me since I got home just after 
twelve!’ Ket cried before the plain-clothes man ordered, 
“Shut up!” and the uniformed policeman pushed him 
into the bedroom and closed the two doors between. 

“Sit down now, if you want,” the plain-clothes man 
bid soothingly, when Joan and he were alone. “My 
name’s Cummins. What did you say yours 1s?” 

She repeated it, grateful for the chance of the few 
seconds in which to collect her wits. 

Adele shot and Ket accused of killing her! Not for 
a moment did Joan Daisy imagine that he might be 
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guilty of this. He might have got in a fight with the 
man whom she had seen with Adele; and Ket might 
have seriously hurt him. Indeed, Joan had run down- 
stairs fearing that Ket perhaps had done something of 
the sort; but she rejected utterly the idea that he could 
have shot Adele. 

Joan believed that he could not have done it even 
accidentally; nor could he have been so much as a wit- 
ness to it. She was sure that he could not have known 
that his wife had been killed when he had come to her 
own door and kissed her. 

“Now you give me your story of what went on to- 
night,”” Cummins bid her quickly, as though regretting 
that he had granted her the few seconds to think. 

“You mean, here?” she asked. 

“Or anywhere else you went,” he replied, blandly. 

“We didn’t go anywhere else,” she answered, instantly; 
and since she meant “we” together, it was literally true. 
But she realized that she must be ready to lie for Ket. 

Through the doors between her and Ket and the 
uniformed man in Ket’s bedroom, the booming voice re- 
sounded dully as it plied its questions. 

“Then tell me what you did do here,” Cummins com- 
manded; and she comprehended that, in the other room, 
the booming voice was making its separate inquisition. 
She knew that, if she was to help Ket, her story and his 
must agree; and the one sure way to make them agree 
was for both to tell the truth. But what had Ket cried 
to her in the last moment before they separated him and 
her for this questioning? ‘‘She’s been with me since I 
got home just after twelve!” This was not true; but 
this must be what he had told the police, before she ran 
downstairs; this, he must be maintaining in his answers 
which barely reached her as sounds between the rasps 
of the booming voice. 
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He must know some reason, which she did not, which 
made it essential for him to deny that he had gone to 
the lake to-night. If he admitted it, they might be able 
to take his life in punishment for the shooting of Adele 
cf which he was not guilty. So, in his last appeal, he 
had asked her to stick to that lie for him. And, as she 
tried to arrange the events of the evening in her mind 
so as to leave no gap between the time he had left her 
and had returned, she went sick at heart. 

Not from moral opposition to lies, but because she 
knew too well how weak and worse than useless lies 
might prove. How many times had she listened to Dads’ 
clever, quick, persuasive lies, only to witness them turned 
against him at the end to his complete confusion! 

“How did it happen?” Joan cried to Cummins, instead 
cf answering him. 

“How much do you already know?” Cummins coun- 
tered, warily. 

“T don’t know anything but what you’ve told me. 
Adele’s killed. Lucy, the little girl, was she hurt in it? 
Won’t you tell me that?” 

“The baby’s all right,’ Cummins muttered. ‘Slept 
right through it. Now you sit down and go ahead. Tell 
about yourself. Your name is Joan Daisy Royle, you 
say. You live upstairs. Who with? ‘Your husband?” 

“No; I’m not married. I live with my father.” 

“Who’s he?” 

“James M. Royle.” 

“What does he do?” 

“I’m a stenographer.” 

“T didn’t ask about you, yet; I said, what does your 
father do?” 

“He’s—not employed,” Joan replied. 

“Hmm. Bootlegger, you mean?” 

“No.” 


eecini 
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“Card sharp?” 

“No, no.” 

“Then why don’t you say what he does?” 

“No; no; no!” 

“We'll leave him a minute. Go on about yourself. 
Where are you employed?” 

“I work in the office of G. A. Hoberg.” 

“What does he do?” 

‘““He’s a contractor. I was working there this evening. 
Down in the loop. I came home late.” 

“With him?” 

“No. I came home alone.” 

“‘Where’d you meet him, then?” 

“Here. Rather, it was in front of the building.” 

“You two alone?” 

“Yes.” 

“What time was it?” 

“Tt must have been just about quarter past twelve.” 

“How do you fix that?” 

“The extra lights on Sheridan Road went out just as 
I left Wilson Avenue. They always go out at midnight.” 

“Hmm. You were alone then or with him?” 

“I was alone. I told you I met him in front of this 
building.” 

“You did; at quarter past twelve, you said. What 
happened to you alone? Sprain your ankle so it took 
you fifteen minutes to limp here from the corner?” 

He gazed down at her slim, bare ankles below her pa- 
jamas and kimono, as though he seriously meant his 
question. 

“No, I didn’t come straight here. I mean, I went by 
when I got to the building. I went down to the lake.” 

Cummins looked up from her ankles but not suddenly. 
His eyes examined her figure carefully before he gazed 
again at her face. “So you went down to the lake,” he 
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said, accenting his word meaningly. “He wasn’t near 
there to-night; but you went down there by yourself 
just after midnight.” 

“Ves, I did,” said Joan and assured herself that it 
could not hurt Ket to tell this. On the contrary, it was 
absolutely necessary In order to explain how she had 
seen the man, whom she herself had confused with Ket, 
but who was not Ket, and who must be the man who had 
shot Adele. 

The booming voice rasped from the bedroom; but, as 
she heard it, Joan reckoned that she was in no danger 
of contradicting Ket by relating her visit to the lake, 
because it had occurred before she met him, and she had 
told him nothing of it. 

“For a little stroll, I suppose,’ suggested Cummins, 
mockingly. 

“Yes. I mean, partly; not quite. It was moonlight;' 
and I didn’t want to go to bed.” 

“Why not?” 

“I wanted to wait up for Ket.” 

“So you went down to the lake to look for him.” 

“No. I didn’t think he would be there. I wanted to 
spend time before going in.” 

“To his wife’s apartment?” 

She felt her face suffuse with blood in her indignation. 
“I had no idea of going near his wife’s apartment.” 

“Oh, you didn’t.” 

Immediately she had seemingly to deny her statement 
In order to tell of the man she had seen with Adele. 
“T had no idea of going in,” she corrected. “I went by 
and looked up as the light went on.” 

“Where?” 

“In the window of Adele Ketlar’s apartment. This is 
what I want to tell you,” she said as earnestly as she 
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could, yet to herself it sounded false. “I saw her with 
a young man.” 

“You did? Who?” 

“T don’t know who he was.” 

“Fle wasn’t her husband?” 

“No” . 

“Describe him!” 

“He was—” Joan started and her voice became 
hoarse. She cleared her throat, but did not go on. If 
she described the man truthfully, she must say he had 
light hair and pink skin and was so like to Ket that she 
thought he was Ket until she found later he couldn’t 
have been. If she dared tell this, it would help them to 
find the man who had killed Adele; but she realized that 
they would apply the description only to Ket. “I can’t 
describe him,” she answered. 

“Did you see him? Was he tall or short?” 

“Tall, I think.” 

“Light or dark?” 

“¥—don’t know.” 

He was pursuing her, trying to force her to desckibe 
when some one knocked thrice; and Cummins desisted 
to admit an older man, more than forty, who also wore 
plain clothes. ‘Mr. Denson,” Cummins called him. 

Denson was of the quiet, confident bearing of one ac- 
customed to having others at his mercy; he was slightly 
florid, slightly gray, with keen, steady eyes and muscular 
jaw. 

“Ketlar’s in there; Goudy with him,” Cummins made 
report. ‘We got ’im, sir. He was in bed in there. He’d 
jerked on pajamas and jumped in.” 

‘““He’s marked?” Denson inquired. 

“Plain and fresh,” reported Cummins with satisfac- 
tion. ‘Here,’ he touched his forehead. ‘You can’t miss 
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it. His clothes was off; but they’re wet. He’d been 
washin’ at them; but there’s stains to show, all right.” 

“JT hurt his head,” Joan cried. 

“You? Howe” 

“The door upstairs did it. He ran into the door when 
he was with me!” 

“Who’s she?” Denson inquired of Cummins calmly. 

“A friend of his.” 

“You found her here?” 

“No,” Cummins reported. ‘‘They’d separated. She’d 
gone upstairs; but she’d been with him, earlier. You 
can see they was drinkin’ together,” he pointed out the 
wine glasses which Ket and she had used. 

“She’s goin’ alibi for him,” Cummins continued. 
“Their plan’s plain enough. She’s just been tellin’ me 
that she went down to the lake before he come home and 
she was just in time to see his wife and another man in 
the flat together. She was just down for a stroll; then 
she come home and met him here outside. 

“He hasn’t been away from the place. He’s been with 
her ail the time. That’s his story; maybe Goudy’s got 
more now.” 

Denson disappeared into Ket’s bedroom and, after the 
doors were shut, Joan heard Goudy’s voice booming 
again. She heard outcry from Ket in wild, exasperated 
denial. Steadily and evenly, Goudy’s voice boomed and 
maddened Ket the more. 

Joan tried to gain the door, but Cummins caught her 
wrists and held her firmly, while within the bedroom Ket 
screamed in furious desperation: “I didn’t. She 
didn’t... .” 

Evenly, aggravatingly the deep, calm voice boomed 
and Ket yelled: “She lied! .. .” 

“Ket!” Joan cried out to him, “Oh, Ket!” as she 
twisted helplessly to gain the door. 
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She desisted, and pulled back, with her breast heaving. 
They were “getting goods on” him, she realized; they 
were “getting goods on” him by means of which, later, 
they would take his life; and it was plain that already 
they had found something which she had said very useful 
and effective against him. 

At her elbow were the wineglasses from which Ket 
and she innocently had drunk; and how the prosecutors 
might turn those sips of sherry to their purpose! 

The man who was holding her gazed, not without an 
envious admiration, about Ket’s walls. “He had plenty 
of ladies,’’ Cummins said; and the tone of his “ad” sent 
a twinge into Joan, for the confidence with which it con- 
veyed the opinion that Ket’s Douanerne with his ladies 
was finished. 

Denson emerged from Ket’s room. “You go in there 
and talk to him,” he commanded Cummins. ‘Goudy will 
take her on for a while.” 

So the inquisitors were exchanged. Cummins, after 
having her story, was questioning Ket; Goudy began 
on her. 

“The two of them agree on one thing,’’ Denson com- 
mented, “They both say they was up in her room for a 
while. They claim he was hurt there. Let her show us.” 

So Joan led Denson and Goudy upstairs. 

“Here’s the door,” she said, when they were in the 
large room. “I was in here putting up my hat. I pulled 
the door over as he came for me. He struck his head 
here.” | 

Denson ran his hand down the edge of the door and 
grinned. “Go ahead,” he invited. ‘‘Where’d he wash 
up?” 

“Here, in the bathroom.” 

“‘Let’s see.” 

“T washed out the towels afterwards!” Joan cried. 
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Goudy was investigating the door to the bedroom. 
‘“‘Who’s in there?” he asked. 

“My mother and father,” Joan replied. 

“Tl talk to them.” 

“They’re asleep,” said Joan. “They know nothing 
about it.” 

“Wake them up.” 

“T can’t.” 

“Why note” 

“Dads is drunk,” Joan replied. ‘You can’t wake him 
now.” 

“He came in drunk, did he?” 

“Just about. He takes more before going to bed.” 

“What’s the matter with your mother?” 

“Veronal. She puts herself to sleep with it. Il show 
you. Besides, I tell you she was asleep through it all.” 

“One minute,” Denson interrupted casually. ‘Your 
father, when did he come in?” 

Joan was on guard, but she could not help gasping at 
the question. For Dads had entered during the critical 
period following Ket’s departure; and what had Ket said 
about him? 

“You two were up here when your father came in?” 
Denson interrogated her. 

“Yes,” she replied, trying to guess what Ket had said. 

“He saw Ketlar here with you?” 

“No,” she replied; for if they got Dads awake and 
asked him, he must say that he had not seen Ket. 

“How was that? 

Joan despaired. Lies, lies! How they always caught 
one! 

She had to invent quickly, and she did her best. “My 
father doesn’t like him. I had him hid for a few 
moments.” | 

Denson smiled flatly and shook his head. ‘Forgot the 
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old man, didn’t you, kid, when Ketlar and you fixed up 
your story?” 

He turned from her and touched the radio, idly. “By 
the way, Goudy,” he commented. “After you left the 
other place, we got the time of the affair fixed exactly. 
The shot was heard by a couple of radio bugs who were 
sitting up to listen to Los Angeles. ‘Home, Sweet Home’ 
was coming in and the shot was just as the song was 
over. All we got to do is find out when they finished 
singin’ at Los Angeles; and we got the time almost to 
a second.” 

“Then I know, I know and I can prove that Ket didn’t 
do it!” Joan cried with her throat nearly choked with 
joy. “For he was here with me, we had the radio on, 
and he was beside me when they finished that song in 
Los Angeles!” 

“You're quick, kid; Ill say that much for you,” Den- 
son replied and, as he looked her over, he permitted an 
impulse of pity. “Let her rest a bit,” he said to Goudy. 
“Mr. Clarke’s coming.” 

But she wanted no rest; she burned to act, to help 
Ket, to prove her truth. 

‘“‘Who’s Mr. Clarke?” she demanded. 

““He’s in the state’s attorney’s office,” Denson informed 
her. ‘“He’s the prosecutor in line to handle this case. 
He’s on his way now to look you two over for the State.” 

That phrase, “for the State,’’ suddenly thrilled and 
appalled Joan Daisy Royle with its vague, gigantic im- 
plication of mercilessness and power. 

Very familiar was she with the wording of warrants 
and terms of the law. ‘For the State,” they announced; 
and when they haled one to court to answer for fraud 
or false pretenses, they proclaimed “the people of Illinois 
versus’—(that meant against)—you! 

Millions and millions of people against Ket and her! 
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She turned from Denson and Goudy and walked to 
her window, gazing out at the roofs reaching away and 
away under the moon, below which some of the millions 
slept, who would be—at the word of these men and of 
the Mr. Clarke who was coming for the State—against 
Ket and her for Ket’s life! 

At the word of these men, and of Mr. Clarke who was 
_ coming, they would take away the boy downstairs, who 
had been the son of a manicurist and had of himself 
picked up enough about music from the hotel orchestra 
so that he could play and compose what the millions of 
people liked. 

How they clapped and cheered him when he played! 
How they thrust money and popularity upon him; how 
they had praised and flattered him! And how they would 
turn upon him at the mere word of these three men here, 
and, in the name of the people of Illinois, take his life! 

With these three, Joan Daisy knew she could do noth- 
ing. Their minds were made up. But the man who was 
coming for the State, Mr. Clarke, evidently was a su- 
perior officer. At least, the three were awaiting him 
before carrying Ket and her away. 

Probably it was only a formal delay before taking Ket 
and her to jail. But it was no time to rest, particularly 
when Denson wanted her to rest. 

She gazed at her bed and recollection of her dream of 
Ket flashed before her; and she turned again to Denson 
with head up for the fight. 


CHAPTER III 


Upon another night than Saturday, which this hap- 
pened to be, Mr. Clarke of the state’s attorney’s office 
would have been one of the innumerable citizens asleep 
under the roofs reaching away to the west and to the 
south and to the southeast, following the accrescent curve 
of the beach below the midnight moon. His rooms were 
in a building which presided over an area of park, a bit 
of boulevard, an outer strip of grass and garden abutting 
abruptly upon a wave-washed escarpment of concrete 
which continued the shore some five miles closer to the 
old center of the city. 

Mr. Clarke’s rooms composed, actually, an apartment; 
for they had no connection with other suites in the tall 
brick and stone structure. He had occupied the apart- 
ment for more than two years; consequently it constituted 
a most fixed and permanent establishment in comparison 
to Joan Daisy Royle’s “home.” But Clarke spoke of 
the apartment, because he always thought of it as “my 
rooms,” in the same manner in which he had referred to 
his rooms in Perkins Hall, Cambridge, Massachusetts, 
when he had been attending Harvard Law School. 

Now, as then, when any one inquired, ‘Where is your 
home?” it never occurred to him to mention the location 
of his rooms. He replied, “My home is at Clarke’s 
Ferry.” And since he had come to Chicago, he usually 
added, “It’s in Massachusetts, near Haverhill.” 

Calvin Clarke was his name, as Calvin Clarke had been 
the recorded name of the stubborn, adventurous colonist 
who had cleared and settled and staked his stockade in 
the forest frontier on the south bank of the Merrimac, 
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about thirty-five miles north of Boston in the year 1652. 

Haverhill may be remembered as the village founded 
by eight men from Ipswich and four from Newbury, and 
which was so frequently attacked by Indians that fifty 
years after its settlement some argued for the abandon- 
ment of the place. 

The Clarkes had no truck with this weakness, though 
Calvin long before had fallen with a flint-barbed arrow 
in him. His cabin had passed to his son Timothy; and 
when the Indians and French advanced on Haverhill, in 
Queen Anne’s War, they burned the cabin and killed 
Timothy, but only after he had got his wife and seven 
children on their way into the town. 

So there was another Calvin Clarke to return to the 
beautiful quiet bend of the river and to hew the beams 
and peg the wooden walls which, though originally raised 
in 1722, remain and are visible in the north wing of the 
present white-painted, square-pillared homestead. The 
ferry, which gave its name to the locality, was a much 
later affair, hardly pre-Revolutionary. © 

The Clarke who contrived the ferry for his own con- 
venience also was named Calvin; and he served stub- 
bornly and conscientiously with General Henry Knox 
and died of exposure in the winter of 1777. He had six 
sons and five daughters, and Jeremy, the third son, took 
to the law and became an advocate in Boston during 
John Adams’ administration. 

From that time there was always a lawyer in the 
Clarke connection and usually a son or two at Harvard 
studying for the law. They liked law, and they preferred, 
by tradition and temperament, that department of law 
which is shunned by commonplace men, by the mediocre 
and the money-seeking, and which therefore draws to 
itself the best and the worst of the legal profession— 
criminal law. 
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Jeremy Clarke, of John Adams’ administration, was a 
public prosecutor; and his sons also took to the service 
of the commonwealth. Like him, they became prose- 
cutors, leaving a long and oft-referred-to record of con- 
victions of criminals, civil offenders and enemies of the 
state. Naturally, Calvin Clarke was a state’s attorney; 
he had never thought about being anything else. 

He was thirty, although he was only two years out of 
law school; for the Clarke character in him made him 
steady and conscientious, but he was not at all preco- 
cious. He had entered Harvard University when he was 
nineteen and left when he was twenty-three to go to 
France. At twenty-five, he had returned to the law 
school for three years, upon the completion of which he 
had traveled to Chicago and soon afterwards was ap- 
pointed an assistant state’s attorney. 

A classmate, named Todd, had procured the appoint- 
ment. Todd, who was a native Chicagoan, recently had 
matried and had built a pleasant, red brick and plaster- 
and-timber Elizabethan house on a stretch of the sub- 
urban shore several miles north of Chicago where the 
land is called Winnetka. 

Todd and his bride had week-end guests in mind when 
they had planned the house; and they had a room which 
they always denoted, hospitably, as ‘Calvin’s.” He was 
supposed to spend Saturday nights with them; so there 
he was, asleep in his room in the new Elizabethan house 
at one o’clock on this moonlit Sunday morning, when the 
telephone bell rang and Emily Todd answered from her 
phone in her bedroom. 

Emily tried to make sense of what she heard but after 
a few seconds she handed the instrument to her husband, 
exclaiming: | 

‘“‘There’s a creature on the wire who says his name is 
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Denson. He says he’s of the homicide squad, Arthur. 
Mercy, what does he mean?” 

Arthur laughed. “Oh, he just wants Calvin,” he as- 
sured her and after replying to Denson he explained: “A 
homicide squad is a group of men from the central de- 
tective bureau in the city who work on cases where some- 
body has been killed. They’ve a murder case to-night 
down in the Wilson Avenue district—a girl, Ketlar’s 
wife, they say.” 

“Ketlar?” asked Emily. 

“The fellow who has the dance band. We’ve one of 
his records.” 

“Oh, I know him—that nice boy with light hair!” 
Emily cried. “Why, has he a wife?” 

“Apparently, since he seems to have killed her.” 

“That nice boy!” Emily exclaimed in horror. 

Todd hurried into the hall and to Clarke’s door, where 
he knocked and opened, without waiting for answer. 
He roused Calvin by seizing his shoulder. 

“You've a call from the city, old man. Chap named 
Denson wants you.” 

Clarke sat up, blinking but not confused. Arthur’s 
voice and the squares of moonlight through the open 
windows immediately reminded him where he was; and 
Denson’s name brought him coherently to business. 

“Thanks,” he said, in his quiet, steady way. ‘‘Denson’s 
holding the wire?” 

“No; I told him to give you time to dress. He'll call 
again in five minutes. A girl’s shot—murder, pretty 
clearly. She’s Ketlar’s wife.” 

““Ketlar?” asked Clarke. 

“He has a dance band at the Echo Garden and he 
makes those jazz records.” 

“Oh, yes.” 

“He did it, apparently.” 
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Clarke started slightly at this information. ‘Did he! 
. .. Where is it, Arthur?” 

“Police were called to a flat near the lake on one of 
those streets near Wilson Avenue. They found her there. 
They’ve got him, and another girl, in a flat near to it. 
Denson’s calling from Ketlar’s room in the flat.” 

“Hmhm,” said Calvin and got out of bed, stripping his 
pajamas from his strong, lean body; and he began to 
dress with deliberate, determined movements. ‘Sorry he 
had to knock up Emily and you.” 

“Oh, we weren’t asleep,’ Arthur replied, aware that 
Calvin’s mind was not really concerned with the small dis- 
turbance to Emily and him. “You're going down, I sup- 
pose.” 

“Yes. Do you want to lend me a car?” 

“Course. Anything else?” 

“Think not, thanks,’ Calvin said, in his restrained way, 
neither by voice nor gesture expressing the emotion under 
which he labored. Yet Todd, watching his slow, exact 
hands, which never hastened and never fumbled at shoe- 
eye or button, discerned the underlying agitation. 

“What did Calvin say about it?” Emily interrogated 
her husband when he returned to her. 

“Nothing,” Arthur reported. 

“But he must have said something, when you woke him 
up to tell him to go to a case where a man has killed 
his wife.” 

“He didn’t say a thing,” Arthur insisted. “But don’t 
worry. He'll attend to that interloper.”’ 

“What interloper do you mean?” Emily asked. 

“Ketlar, who’s come and killed his wife in Calvin’s 
country. Oh, Calvin will see to him.” 

Emily would not let this pass. “It’s no more Calvin’s 
country than it’s ours or any one’s else, Arthur!” 

“Don’t you think it,” her husband warned her. 
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Calvin was dressed by the time the telephone rang 
again and he received a brief report from Denson, the 
substance of which was that the case against Ketlar was 
just about perfect and that Ketlar was being held along 
with a girl named Royle, who was “mixed up with him.” 

Denson strongly suggested that Ketlar had put his wife 
out of the way for the sake of the Royle girl; and this 
was likely enough, Calvin thought, as he drove off alone 
on his way to the city. Such an act was a common oc- 
currence among the lawless nomads here to-day and gone 
to-morrow, lacking birth, lacking breeding, lacking edu- 
cation, training and self-control—the people who crowded 
the cities to-day. 

Calvin repeated the name “Ketlar,” guessing at its 
nationality. It bore to him no distinct association. It 
might be Swedish, or it might as well be German or Swiss 
or one of the names derived from the Magyar or from 
another alien race. Very likely no pure blood of any 
people flowed in Ketlar’s veins; very likely there ran in 
him a turgid stream of traits descended to him out of a 
welter of indiscriminate matings of men and girls of 
many bloods who had reached America in recent 
years. 

Calvin thought of the faces which he encountered on 
every Chicago street, characterless faces, weak, shallow, 
vain, distinguished by no true feature of any great race, 
the faces of the many-bloods who made for themselves a 
virtue of their minglings and boasted that, because they 
were most mixed, they were most American. 

The idea further aroused Calvin and further offended 
him. How these men and women, these new Americans, 
defied the Jaw! How they flouted the principles of right 
and order brought to this country and established and 
spread and defended by men of the old American stock, 
inheriting and handing down a habit of self-control and 
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discipline and decency which these many-bloods never 
knew! 

The worst of it was that these people not only broke 
the law but afterwards they went free. A girl shot her 
husband or a husband slew his wife, and weak-minded 
jurors of their own kidney sat in their judgment and 
acquitted them. 

But Calvin Clarke determined that Ketlar should not 
go free. Calvin thought, “He’s counting on an acquittal, 
undoubtedly. He’s scheming out his defense now. More 
probably he arranged it beforehand. He’ll have an alibi 
all ready.” 

Calvin drove from the suburbs onto the boulevards of 
the city, and as he neared his destination and huge, con- 
tinuous blocks of dwellings rose upon his right and upon 
his left, the aspect, the idea and the very atmosphere of 
the place antagonized him. He thought how endlessly 
these prodigious blocks lay over the land, spreading their 
one-room, two-room, three- and four-room shelter over 
the city gypsies crowding this circle of shore and who 
called their encampments of brick and plaster “homes.” 
Millions of many-blood nomads, boasting themselves 
Americans! 

He summoned a vision of his home in the bend of the 
Merrimac where Calvin Clarke had settled in 1652; he 
saw the old white house with the sun-dial over the door 
that had shadowed the hour in days before Washington 
journeyed to Boston. He saw on the walls of the library 
the portraits of his fathers, and on the shelves the books 
which kept record of their honorable, useful and disci- 
plined lives. 

Looking up at the new, crude, crowded buildings beside 
him, he searched the lighted panes of the transoms for 
the number of the especial building in which to-night 
some one—probably her husband—had shot a girl. 
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Denson stepped to the car when he halted and said: 
“Nothin’ to it, sir. It’s Ketlar.” 

‘““You mean he’s made a confession?” Calvin asked. 

“No. He’s got a girl who’s putting up an alibi for 
him. We've shot it full of holes, but he’ll go to a jury, 
I guess, on the strength of that girl. We’ve got him and 
her up the street at his place. But here’s where his wife 
was livin’.” 

Calvin followed the man into the brick and plaster 
camping place and to the room where the body of Adele 
Ketlar lay. 

She had been of the sort he had expected to see; she 
had been young and pretty, with a weak, shallow, vain 
expression persisting even in death. She was very pitiful, 
and the rouge on her cheeks and the paint on her lips 
grotesquely exaggerated the piteousness of her. It was 
impossible that she had been slain in a struggle of mighty 
emotions. Pique, a shallow, momentary pique of some 
self-willed, ill-constrained person, had put her to death. 
And Calvin looked up from her, doubly determined to 
punish that person. 

Denson led him about the room, making explanations 
and pointing out objects of evidence. Calvin ordered that 
they be photographed in place and carefully preserved, 
but he gave them little attention. 

He was thinking about the girl. He asked Denson, 
“What nationality is she?” 

“Oh, she’s an American,” the policeman replied con- 
fidently. 

American! That was it! Her weak, vain, character- 
less face, marked by no strong trait of any race, was now 
American! Her husband who—probably—had killed 
her also would be found to be an American! 

Denson went on detailing the evidence against Ketlar. 

“You see, sir,” said Denson, exhibiting the objects. 
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“They had a scrap before he shot her. She must have 
marked him, some. Well, Ketlar’s hurt on the head. 
Fresh. You'll see it.” 

“How does he explain it?” Calvin asked. 

“He says he ran into a door.” 

“Here?” 

“Oh, no. He ain’t been here at all to-night—according 
to his story. He’d been comin’ here whenever he wanted 
to recently—to see his daughter, he says. He’d left the 
little wife. She was good enough for him five years ago 
when he married her. But since then he got his band, 
and the coin come rolling in. And the ladies sure liked 
him. Women enzd girls—you’ll find a regular beauty show 
at his place. You'll see what was the matter with him 
and why he wanted to get rid of the little wife... .” 

Denson went on, relating the events of the night in 
their order, as he discerned them. Ketlar was tired of his 
wife; he had admitted that he had tried to “tie the can” 
to her; but she had hung on to him. 

Ketlar had left his orchestra early this evening, 
although it was Saturday and a big dance night at the 
Echo, and he had come to his flat about twelve o’clock, 
where he had met up with a girl calling herself Joan 
Daisy Royle. She said she was a stenographer working 
in an office in the loop. 

She and Ketlar had been in his flat, drinking together. 
Probably they had gone together to the lake; but they 
told different stories about it, the girl admitting that she 
visited the lake about midnight, but Ketlar denying that 
he had. His story of what he did was full of holes. 

Probably Ketlar went in alone to see his wife and 
threaten her or force her to make some sort of an agree- 
ment to divorce him. It was likely enough that the Royle 
girl stayed outside. Anyway, she swore that she had. 

Well, Ketlar and his wife got in a scrap and he shot 
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her; so he and the Royle girl ran back to their building, 
where Ketlar got into bed; and the girl went upstairs to 
her room. When he was arrested, she came down to put 
up an alibi for him. But Ketlar and she were not such 
awfully good liars; they had forgotten to fix up several 
things, such as the time when old man Royle came in 
and whether he saw them or not. 

Calvin walked beside Denson up the street down which, 
a couple of hours earlier, Joan Daisy had drawn the 
moon. It moved before him, as it had paced beside her, 
but he did not notice it. He never had imagined himself 
playing with the moon, and never had he been in a mood 
further from such fantasy. 

He accompanied Denson into the long, narrow court 
surrounded by the brick-and-plaster encampment with 
the several doors; and upon the second floor, above the 
second door, he came upon Fred Ketlar and the girl who 
was trying to aid him. 

Ketlar was not yet dressed; he had a robe over his 
pajamas but otherwise he was as when the police roused 
him from bed, except that he was much exhausted. He 
was the type of man Calvin Clarke had expected. 

He was handsome; and Calvin had been told that he 
was. He displayed, even in his fright at his arrest and 
following his examination, a flare of shallow spirit. 
Calvin had anticipated as much from a man who had had 
the energy to manage a band and compose jazz in the 
current mode. 

Yet handsome as he was, he bore no more mark of the 
character of any race than had his wife, who lay dead 
with the rouge and paint on her face. He was, like her, 
an American. 

The Royle girl proved something of a surprise. She 
was pale and actually lovely looking, when Calvin had 
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expected a painted prettiness, at the most. Of course, her 
paleness was explained, when Calvin recollected that she 
had returned to this building and gone to bed, after her 
visit to the lake; so she had washed off the color which, 
undoubtedly, had daubed her cheeks and lips. 

But the mere lack of rouge could not endow this girl 
with the definiteness of character which, at the first en- 
counter of her eyes, she appeared to possess. 

She had been seated, with a police officer beside her, 
upon a window bench when Calvin entered; but she arose 
immediately and advanced, as though she had been 
eagerly awaiting him. Since he was tall, and she was 
not, she came scarcely higher than his shoulder as she 
confronted him. 

She had dark hair and she was wearing a black silk 
kimono with little flowers embroidered in red and yellow 
and blue; and between the shadow of her hair, which 
was bobbed, and the black of her kimono, her face and 
her smooth, lovely neck were very white. Her arms were 
white where they came out of the short kimono sleeves 
and she had small, white hands clenched at her sides. 

“You are Mr. Clarke?” she asked him, in a queer, 
hoarse voice. 

“Ves,” 

‘““You—you are the one who comes for the People of 
Illinois!”’ she said, and her hoarse voice offered a thrill- 
ing challenge to him. 

“Yes,” he repeated and gazed at her eyes which had 
not wavered from his. 

Her eyes were blue and wide and beautifully shaped 
and with dark, even lashes; the contours of her face and 
her head were exquisite. She had not merely a smooth, 
white, beautiful brow, but behind it the shaping of will 
and intelligence. She was not at all like the girl who lay 
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dead in the apartment by the lake, not at all like the man 
taken here with her and for whom she advanced to fight 
Calvin Clarke. 

No negligible opponent, she! She had _ surprised 
Calvin, not only by offering herself as his chief antago- 
nist, but by challenging him at the moment he had 
appeared. 

She had not waited for his question of her; she had 
asked him, in her queer, hoarse, thrilling voice, by what 
right he might act for the People of Tlinois? 

“I’m an assistant state’s attorney,” he replied, and 
realized that actuaily he was defending himself. 

“We're two of the people of Illinois, Ket and I are, 
Mr. Clarke!” she cried. ‘“We’ve been waiting for you! 
For we’re two of the People who are against whoever 
killed Adele! We are! And I want to talk to you.” 

Calvin retreated a step. She was trying to work upon 
him, he recognized; she had planned this, reckoned upon 
it. Had not Denson warned him that Ketlar had a girl 
who was “going alibi” for him and upon whom Ketlar 
could count to influence a jury? 

“My business here,’? Calvin replied, severely, ‘‘is to 
examine the evidence against the prisoner—” 

She cried, ‘The prisoner!” 

Calvin nettled. ‘“Didn’t you know he was under 
arrest?” 

“Yes,” she said. “But no one had called him prisoner.” 

“That’s what he is,” Calvin insisted sternly, “a pris- 
oner. I am here to examine the evidence against him in 
connection with the death of his wife. It is my business 
to present him for indictment and trial.” 

“When he didn’t do it?” 

“Tf you have evidence against another, of course it is 
my business to examine it.” 

“T have!” 
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“Then you may give it to me.” 

“Not with these men here. They’ve made up their 
minds. We're guilty. That’s all they can see.” 

“T can send them out,” Calvin suggested. 

“Can you come out, alone, with me?” 

“What do you mean?” 

“What I say. Are you afraid of me? Or that I’ll get 
away? I'll go handcuffed to you, if you’d rather. Or 
you can have your policemen around, but not with us. 
Then I can show it all to you. I can tell you the truth. 
Only let’s leave here; let’s get away from them. Let 
me speak alone to you!” 


CHAPTER IV 


“WHERE do you want me to go with you?” Calvin 
asked. 

“ll show you,” she replied and looked at the door 
which Denson guarded. 

Calvin turned to the plain-clothes man and said, “I 
will be responsible for her,” and himself opened the door. 

Immediately the girl slipped past him, but she awaited 
him in the hallway. “I’d better get on some clothes,” 
she mentioned to him, as though she had just recollected 
that she was in night attire. “Do you want to come up 
with me?” 

“T’ll be here,” answered Calvin, coldly. 

“Come up first, for a minute. See my place,” the girl 
urged. “I want to show it to you; I’m going to tell every- 
thing to you.” 

Calvin followed her up the stairs and tried not to think 
about her; but, as she ascended ahead of him, her small, 
white heels rose out of her slippers with every step and 
he could not help noticing them. 

She led him into the large room, where Ket and she 
had listened to the radio, and where she had made up 
her bed. 

“NIy mother and father are in there,” she said, ges- 
turing toward the bedroom. ‘He’s drunk; she’s dizzy 
from veronal. If you want, I can—” 

“TI am satisfied with the police report of them,” Calvin 
interrupted. 

‘“‘The things you see here,” she continued, “are got by 
bluff. I want to tell you that before you find it out. 

54 
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Not a thing in the place is paid for or ever will be or 
ever was meant to be.” 

He glanced about the big, well-furnished room, notic- 
ing a girl’s blouse and an undergarment of salmon-colored 
silk upon a chair near the couch which had been con- 
verted into a bed. Tan silk stockings lay upon the chair 
and a pair of small, pointed shoes stood below it. He 
looked away from these, and then they drew his glance 
again. 

“They’re paid for,” the girl told him, bluntly. “I wear 
’em. I paid for them.” 

Calvin flushed slightly and inquired. “What do you 
want to show me here?” 

“The radio. It’s a good set, you see. It cost—I mean 
the bill for it must be about three hundred dollars. It’s 
not a necessary sort of thing. It made me almost crazy 
when I came home and found it here the first time. My 
father’d got it; it’s the kind of thing he likes to get. But 
it’ll save Ket’s life, Mr. Clarke, if you’ll just believe the 
truth. Ill tell you it—I’ll tell you all of it, I say. 

‘““‘We’d been downstairs in his room—Ket—Fred Ketlar 
and me. We’d had a drink, as they’ve told you. He was 
playing to me music he’d written. He came home early 
to-night to play it tome. After he’d played it, he wanted 
me to stay down there with him; but I came up here. 

“He followed me and tried to get me to go downstairs 
again. Mamma, she was asleep in her room. My father 
hadn’t come in yet. I was in this closet, putting away 
my hat and laughing at Ket for something he said, when 
he made a rush for me so I pulled over the door on him 
and he cut his head on the edge. Here. 

‘“‘He went in there and washed up; and then he came 
out and played with the radio. He got Fort Worth or 
Kansas City, I don’t know which, but some jazz came 
in and he cut it off. Then he left here. Now I’m telling 
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you all the truth, Mr. Clarke. He didn’t go to his room, 
like he said he did and I said, too. That was a lie I 
told to try to help him. A lot of good it did, when they 
got us apart! What he did was to leave the building and 
go down toward the lake. I saw him, for I followed 
him out of the building and down the street—part way.” 

She stopped with a catch of breath, as she gazed in 
Calvin’s face; panic filled her with the idea that, trusting 
to this man who had come in the name of the people of 
Illinois, two of whom were Ket and she, now she had 
flung Ket’s life away. 

“That is the truth?” Calvin asked her. 

‘““That’s the truth,” she gasped. 

“T will call Denson to hear it and to record it,’ Calvin 
said. “You understand that your statement may be used 
against you or against Ketlar in court.” 

“I understand it; but I want to tell it just to you, 
now. I’ve been talking to them; I’ve seen them putting 
down what I say. There’s no use telling the truth to 
them. But I thought—I think there may be, to you!” 

“Go on,” Calvin bid; but she denied, in panic, ‘“That’s 
all.” So he had to drive her. ‘No; that is not all. 
Where did he go, besides ‘toward the lake’?”’ 

“He turned the corner.” 

“Which way—toward his wife’s flat or away from it?” 

She longed to lie; she yearned to cry, “Away!” But 
she had cast Ket’s fate upon the truth and she replied, 
“Toward.” And she saw the set of satisfaction in the 
face of the man who had come for the State. 

“Exactly,” he said. ‘You saw him go into the flat?” 

“No; I didn’t. I don’t know that he went there at 
all. I don’t know that he didn’t go, either, Mr. Clarke! 
But I do know this—when Adele was being shot, Ket was 
here with me! Here by the radio! It was going then, 
Mr. Clarke. Dads—my father—he’d come in. He was 
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pretty well ginned and he wanted to be sung to before 
going to bed. He found a woman singing in Los Angeles. 
She was singing “Home, Sweet Home.” ‘That was when 
Adele was shot, your own men say; some one in the 
building heard the shot just when that song finished in 
Los Angeles; and then Ket was here with me. Dads 
went to his room, after the second verse and Ket was 
at my door.” 

“Outside, you mean?” Calvin asked. 

Ves,” 

“Tt was shut?” 

“Ves,” 

“Then how do you know he was there?” 

“T opened the door, while the radio was still going. I 
saw him there. He grabbed me and kissed me.” 

She made a slight gesture, drawing together her shoul- 
ders as they would be pressed by arms about her and 
flinging back her head, as though at the forcing of hot, 
violent lips; and she so impressed the picture upon Calvin 
that she stirred in him a surprising twinge of offense at 
the image of her in Ketlar’s arms. 

“Then what did you do?” Calvin asked. 

“When he let me go, I came back here and turned off 
the radio. It was just saying that the song was from 
Los Angeles.” . 

Calvin gazed at her and thought, “That’s just her 
story, of course. Ketlar wasn’t at the door then.” And 
he had a definite sensation of relief at thus being able 
to erase the offensive idea of her in Ketlar’s embrace; 
then he realized that if she had not been so held by 
Ketlar at the place and at the moment described, of 
course she had been in his arms elsewhere. 

“How else do you want to change your story now?” 
Calvin asked her, more coldly because of the hot twinge 
he had felt for her. 
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“That’s all here. I’ll show you the rest at the lake,” 
she answered, suddenly gathering her blouse and under- 
garment from the chair and stooping for her shoes. She 
abstracted a skirt from the closet and disappeared into 
the bathroom. 

He stood beside her bed with no inkling of the range 
of the marvelous dream which she had built up every 
night when she had lain here; he imagined her to have 
been filled with desire of the basest sort. He reminded 
himself, ‘She was in that murder with Ketlar. At any 
rate, she knows he killed his wife and she’s working to 
save him in order to have him for herself.” | 

At sounds from the street, he stepped to the window 
and witnessed the arrival of a patrol car which halted 
and backed before the building; and he was watching the 
men who came from the car, when the girl emerged from 
the bathroom and stood beside him, 

“Youre taking Ket away?” she asked, as she saw the 
dark, barred bulk of the car. 

“Not yet, I think.” 

“Don’t—yet!” she pleaded, seizing his sleeve. 

He wanted to shake off her grasp and, oppositely, he 
wanted to continue to feel the appeal of her pull at his 
wrist. 

She was dressed in her blouse and skirt and with the 
silk stockings and the small shoes upon her slender feet, 
which he had seen bare and white. She had applied color 
to her lips and a little to her cheeks. Not much, but she 
no longer was pale. 

“Make them wait,” she begged, “anyway until you 
come back with me.” 

Releasing him, she stepped to the closet and reached 
up for her hat and, as had Ket, Calvin saw the lovely 
line of her figure with her slender arms raised; and, very 
much as had Ket, Calvin drew in a deep breath. 
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When she was ready for the street, he led her to the 
lower floor where Ketlar’s door opened for the passing 
of the police. 

“I’m going out with her,” Calvin informed Denson. 

“Want a man, sir?” 

“No; but you’d better have a woman here, fairly soon. 
Try to get Mrs. Hoswick,” Calvin ordered. ‘Go on,” 
he bid the girl in his charge. 

“Where’s Mr. Ketlar?” she appealed. 

“In there.” 

“Oh, let me speak with him alone just a second” 

“No, ” said Calvin; and Denson reported, “I’ve a 
stenographer in with ‘him now taking down his state- 
ment.” 

“Good,” Calvin approved. 

A blinding light flashed and exploded and, looking 
down, Calvin saw a press photographer with camera set 
on the landing. Two reporters approached. 

“Yes; this is the girl who claims an alibi for Ketlar,” 
Calvin replied to them. “No; you can’t talk to her yet. 
I am not through with my questioning.” 

“How much was she In it?” one of the reporters in- 
sisted. 

Calvin refrained from reply and pushed past them, 
leading the girl down to the walk. He brought her to the 
street and, at a little distance, the reporters pursued, but 
did not interfere after he had called to a couple of men 
at the patrol car, ‘Follow and keep people from bother- 
ing.” 


The street, in the direction of the lake, was deserted 
and still. Normal night lights glowed in the entries; 
there seemed to be no contagion of activity from the 
building before which the police car backed and none 
from the apartment, which had been Adele’s, on the next 
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avenue. The street was bewilderingly the same as it had 
been two hours ago when Joan Daisy visited the shore, 
drawing with her the moon. 

It had moved to the west and so was casting a longer 
shadow before Joan Daisy. Another long shadow lay 
before the stranger towering at her shoulder, the man who 
had come in the name of the State, but who was no better 
than the police in recognizing truth. 

He was bent upon convicting Ket, upon killing Ket 
for the murder of Adele, which Ket never, never could 
have done! How could she affect this calm, confident 
man who possessed such power—the very power of life 
and death over Ket? 

She glanced up at him and found him gazing down at 
her. 

The reporter’s question, “How much was she in it?”, 
pressed for answer in Calvin’s mind as he approached 
the corner near which was the apartment he had first 
visited to-night; and Joan Daisy, looking up at him and 
with the reporter’s query in her ears, guessed why he 
stared at her. 

“Vou didn’t tell him,” she said. “How much was I in 
it, do you believe? Tell me!” 

He studied her face in the moonlight; he glanced down 
her slight, lovely figure; he thought, without meaning 
to, of her white heels and her slim, pretty feet; then he 
thought of her in Ketlar’s arms, as she so graphically had 
depicted herself; he recollected Adele, lying dead with 
the spots of rouge on her pale cheeks; and he looked 
away. 

‘Where do you want me to go with you?” lie asked. 

“Across to-the beach.” 

“Why?” 

She did not answer and he observed that she was look- 
ing up at the sky. Suddenly she halted. 
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‘See those stars, please!” she said and pointed up; 
and she surprised him so that he almost obeyed, without 
thinking; but first he seized her arm and then asked, 
‘“‘What stars?” 

‘“‘Those over there!” she answered, directing him to a 
patch a few hours high. 

“What about them?” he inquired, keeping firm clasp 
of her. | 

“I made them in the sand to-night,” she told him. 
“T’ll show them to you in stones; you'll see.” And she 
led him across the street to the beach where she pro- 
ceeded cautiously, searching for her smoothed place in 
the sand. 

He watched her and held to her, wondering what was 
her trick. 

“Here!” she cried. “Here! See! There they are, 
those stars I showed you! ‘These stones here! See! I 
sat here and smoothed the sand. I’d come home from the 
office and I wasn’t sleepy so I came down here alone; and 
I sat here, where you see, making those stars in the 
sand.” 

Calvin saw the stones and, looking up at the stars, 
while still tightly grasping her, he discerned how truly 
she had set her constellation. 

“What about them?” he asked. 

“Do you suppose I sat here, smoothing sand and mak- 
ing stars while I was waiting for Ket to—murder?”’ she 
asked, and he felt in the muscles of her slender arm the 
swelling tension of her passion. “I came down here 
alone, I tell you. I came down here by myself without 
an idea of anything wrong to-night. I sat here and made 
those stars and, when I got up, I came by Adele’s flat 
and I saw her in there with a man who was like Ket— 
Fred Ketlar, but wasn’t! He wasn’t, I tell you! So 
get after him! Let Ket go! He didn’t do it. Another 
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man did it; and I saw him with her! I saw him, I tell 
you, from the walk just out here!” 

‘“‘What’s she saying?” a reporter demanded, approach- 
ing with a companion and the detectives, curious them- 
selves. 

“‘She’s repeating her story about seeing the other man 
with Ketlar’s wife,” Calvin informed them. 

“But what’s the idea here? What was she showing 
you in the sand?” 

“Stones,” said Calvin. 

“Stars!”? she cried. “There they are, see; I was—”’ 

Just then a detective stepped among them. “Bunk!” 
he said. ‘‘Where’re you taking her now, sir?” he asked 
Clarke. “Over to the flat?” 

“‘Adele’s flat?” Joan gasped. ‘Oh, no! No!” 

“Huh!” said the detective. “I guess you don’t want 
to go; but—” 

“Have you anything else to show me here?” Calvin 
asked her. 

“No.” 

“This is what you brought me out to see?” 

Ves.” 

“Then we'll go back.” 

“Vl go,” said Joan Daisy, dully. 

On the way from the beach, she further amazed Calvin 
Clarke by humming. He made no comment about it; he 
did not speak with her at all, but he listened to her hum- 
ming a few bars of a cheap, lively jazz tune. Over and 
over again she hummed it; and then suddenly she made 
explanation: 

“You remember I teld you that Ket got Fort Worth 
or Kansas City—I don’t know which—before he went 
out of my room and he got some jazz, That’s the tune 
he got, Mr. Clarke!” And she hummed her refrain over 
twice more. “Look it up! You’ll see! Check up the 
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programs from Fort Worth and Kansas City to-night; 
and you'll find that tune on one of them. And when they 
played it, Ket was still in the room with me!” 

Calvin silently escorted her to the door where news- 
paper men questioned him and flashlights flared. He 
learned that the policewoman, whom he had summoned, 
was on the way; and personally he took Joan Daisy up 
to her apartment. | 

“I am sending you to a hotel in charge of a Mrs. 
Hoswick, whom I know very well,” he announced. “You 
had better collect such articles as you will need for a day 
or two.” 

“You mean,” asked Joan Daisy—she had ceased to 
hum—“youw’re arresting me for—for a part in killing 
Adele?” 

“Not arresting,’ Calvin denied. “You will be held; 
that’s all.” 

“‘What’s the difference?” 

“There will be no charge lodged against you, yet; and 
you will merely be kept in the care of Mrs. Hoswick at 
a hotel.” 

“Why?” 

“Why?” repeated Calvin, nettling. ‘Because it is per- 
fectly plain you know more about this murder than you 
have yet told; and we mean to get it out of you.” 

“I have told you,” said Joan Daisy, “the whole truth 
now. The truth! The truth!” 

“Do you want,” asked Calvin, “to speak to your 
parents before you go?” 

“What time is it?” 

“Half past two.” 

“Maybe I can wake one of them.” 

She retreated, backing from him until she reached the 
door to the passage where she turned and slipped away; 
but, probably for the sake of the light from the front 
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room, she left the door open and also left ajar the bed- 
room door after she entered. 

“Mamma! Mamma!” Calvin heard her say; and for 
a few moments she tried to arouse her mother, but the 
drugged sleep proved too deep; so she stirred the man. 

“Dads! Dads! ... Dads! The police are taking me 
away. I want to tell you. Listen, Dads. The police 
are here—the police—” 

“Here?” said a man’s thick voice. ‘Sorry, m’dear. 
Sorry,” he apologized stupidly. ‘Wouldn’t ’ve had it 
happ’n for worlds, Joan—not f’r worlds.” 

“You didn’t, Dads. It’s about Ket, this time. Ket— 
he’s in trouble. The police think I know something 
about it; so they’re taking me away. Not to the station, 
to a hotel; just to a hotel, Dads; that’s what they say. 
That’s all. Don’t think about it now; go back to sleep. 
Only—only remember in the morning.” 

She came from the room, her eyes blinking in the light. 
“He'll remember, I think; but I’d better leave him a note, 
too,’”’ she said to Clarke and crossed to a desk where she 
wrote for a minute before she asked: “What hotel are 
you sending me to?” 

“Tl let him know later,” Calvin answered. 

She gazed at him steadily, her lips quivering; then 
she finished her note and asked him, “Do you want to 
See it?”’ 

“No,” said Calvin, feeling uneasy. ‘“That’s all right.” 

She set to packing her night-clothes and toilet articles 
in a little leather bag and Calvin watched her hands at > 
work, deftly folding, arranging and pressing things into 
place while she thought about them not at all. 

‘What are you doing with kim?” she asked, suddenly, 
not glancing up at Calvin, but staring at the floor as 
though she could peer through to the apartment below. 

“We have not fully decided yet,’’ Calvin answered. 
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“Can I see him a second before you take me away?” 

“For what purpose?” | 

“T want to see him.” 

Calvin considered for a moment and then said, “No.” 

She offered no direct protest, but repeated, “He didn’t 
do it,” like a child insisting. She closed her bag and 
immediately occupied herself with stripping the blankets 
and sheets from her bed. 

‘Where do you live?” Calvin asked, watching her. 

“Live? Why, here.” 

“I mean,” he explained, ‘‘where is your home?” 

““You’re in it,” she replied and he started, slightly. 

A few minutes later, the policewoman arrived; and 
after she had escorted the girl away, Calvin lingered in 
Joan Daisy’s room. From her window he watched for 
her on the walk below, and he followed her slender, pretty 
figure until she entered an automobile and was driven 
off. 

Upon descending to the second floor, he found a lull in 
the proceedings. Denson and Goudy together, with a 
police stenographer, were grouped in chairs about Ketlar, 
who had dressed in a new, brown suit and who was seated, 
sucking at a cigarette. 

He jumped up when Calvin confronted him. 

“Well, your friend has just admitted more of what 
you were doing to-night,’’ Calvin accused him. “She’s 
broken on your alibi, Ketlar. She has just admitted that 
about one o’clock you left her and went out of this 
building and down to the lake and turned toward your 
wife’s apartment.” 

Ket jerked and went white, and his cigarette dropped 
from his lips. ‘My God, does she say that?” 

“She does.” 

“It’s a lie—a damn lie!” 

Calvin seated himself. “Sit down, Ketlar, and tell us 
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why she would lie. Tell us—” And so they started at 
Ket again. 


Dawn discovered them still at Ket—dawn, which 
dimmed the waning moon, which cast a creeping edge of 
shadow and light on the floor below Joan Daisy’s window. 

Her room was high in a city hotel; below it spread 
roofs and chimneys. Joan Daisy lay desperately count- 
ing chimneys and watching the waft of early morning 
smoke, rare and scattered at this sunrise, since it was 
Sunday. 

She was in bed; for Mrs. Hoswick, who guarded her, 
had counseled bed and sleep. 

Sleep! when the police and the State—most particu- 
larly and personally that man who had come in the name 
of the State, Mr. Clarke, with his cold, confident, eastern 
accent—were trying to take Ket’s life. 

She pressed at her breast to oppose the strange sensa- 
tion of emptiness within her. They had scooped out her 
dream of Ket, of honor and fame for him, of worth and 
usefulness for herself. They had Ket in their power and 
they would kill him, if they could. ‘“Ketlar, Frederic. 
Born in Chicago. . . . He early showed talent . .. the 
composition of mere catchy dance pieces until he met 
Joan Royle, who willed and inspired him to... .” 

Fragments of her dream, broken and wrenched away, 
seemed afloat above her. With the power of her fingers, 
pressing upon her breast, she would put them together 
within her again. 

She turned on her side and set once more to counting 
chimneys. The sun was up and sent long, slanting shafts 
over the roofs. 


Calvin’s host and classmate, Arthur Todd, stirred at 
the strike of the sun into his room in his Winnetka home 
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and was roused sufficiently to remember that he had 
reason to wish to awake early this morning. 

“That business which knocked Calvin up in the night,” 
he recalled to his wife, when she heard him go out. 
“Ketlar killing his wife, you know.” 

“That terrible boy!” exclaimed Emily, and since the 
newspaper had not arrived, she waited up with Arthur 
until it was delivered; and then to them who had fore- 
knowledge and who were only indirectly interested, the 
newspaper proved innocent of any report of the crime. 

Another edition of the paper, printed much later than 
that which was circulated in the suburbs, lay upon the 
city doorstep of Ket’s mother, who had no warning at 
all of what awaited her on the other side of the deal door 
of her kitchen, where she was getting breakfast for her 
husband. 

She was a woman of fifty, slender of limb, full in 
bosom, with weary, gray eyes and with firm, regular 
features distinguished by a clear, flawless skin very like 
Ket’s. Her hair once had been naturally light like his 
and when it had turned darker, she had bleached it 
yellow and afterwards kept it so. She was remarkable, 
in the manicure trade, for having preserved her attrac- 
tiveness and youthfulness so that she was pleasing to men 
and so had held her position in barbershops until she was 
almost forty. 

She still kept her figure, but no amount of massaging 
now served to hide the crow’s-feet edging her eyes or 
lifted the weariness from her lids; so, since she was 
obviously old, she no longer was wanted to manicure 
men’s nails, and she had taken to washing women’s hair 
for her living. 

Two children she had borne—her first, when she was 
nineteen, a girl, who had been unwanted but loved pas- 
sionately, and who had died in her first year through no 
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fault or neglect of the mother. Ket, who had come 
when she was twenty-six, was the baby she had intended. 

She had married, for the first time, three years ago 
and not for love but for companionship, choosing a good, 
steady widower of fifty, a methodical man and utterly 
dependable, and given neither to questioning her past nor 
to jealousy of forgotten lovers. Since he was a railroad 
conductor, and took an early run on Sunday, she had the 
coffee pot on the gas-burner before seven o’clock and, 
when she went to the porch for the milk, she saw the 
newspaper. 

Great, black letters, turned upside down to her, spelled 
her name—the only name she ever had had until three 
years ago when she gained John Folwell’s. 

“Ketlar’s,” the paper said. ‘‘Ketlar’s Wife Shot 
Dead.” 

Anna Folwell bent down and grasped for the paper, but 
it slipped from her fingers, and she merely pushed it right 
side about before she read: “Fred Ketlar, boy leader of 
the Echo Garden Orchestra, held for murder of his 
wife.” 

Anna seized it in both hands and carried it into the 
kitchen. She put her back against the door and pushed it 
shut behind her and leaned against it, staring at the black 
page which told her no more, except the description of 
the bullet wound which had killed her son’s wife, and that 
her son was discovered in his flat, where he had been 
drinking with a girl; that he had a fresh hurt on his 
head, which he did not satisfactorily explain, and that 
he gave a contradictory account of his doings last night. 

Anna, his mother, gasped to herself, “You didn’t do it, 
Freddie! My Freddie, you didn’t do it!” But a dire, 
fateful fear clamped upon her heart, doubting not her 
boy directly, but herself. Because he was hers, he had 
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been fated; he would never be let to live, prosperous and 
honorable. 

She closed her eyes, then opened them and read again. 

When the coffee pot boiled over, she let it overflow 
until it smothered the gas flame and the smell brought 
her husband. ‘Why, Anna!” he cried; and she laid be- 
fore him the paper. 

“He didn’t do it, John,” she said. “But they’ll get 
him.” 

“Why?” 

“They will. I know,’ she answered and shut her lips. 

They had no breakfast; and after ten minutes John 
was obliged to leave to take out his train. 

Anna locked the door after him and thought of him 
- no more for her memories of the man, her Fred’s father, 
whom she had hardly known. 


In the third floor flat on the side street to the lake, 
Joan Daisy’s mother awoke first, and she was nervous 
and querulous as usual in the morning. 

“Daisy!” she called fretfully. “Daisy!” 

When she heard no answer, she propped herself up, 
abusedly, and called again; and then she shook her hus- 
band. “Poppa! Poppa!” 

He aroused and she complained, “Daisy doesn’t come.” 

“T'll call her at once, m’darling,’’ poppa offered and 
arose and looked into the next room. ‘“She’s gone out, 
m/’darling.” 

“Gone out? At this time Sunday? Where?” 

“One minute,” poppa cautioned, beginning hazily to 
recollect. ‘Something happened. Police. That’s it. I 
remember now! I distinctly remember. Ket; something 
about Ket—and police.” 

He wandered about the front room, where Joan Daisy 
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had converted her bed into a couch before she had left; 
and finally he spied the note on the desk which was 
addressed “Dads.” 

He read: 


“T’m not here, because somebody shot Adele 
Ketlar to-night; and, Dads, the police came for 
Fred. They think he did it; but I know he didn’t. 
I’ve been telling them so, but they’re going to take 
him away and they’ll take me, too. 

“A Mr. Clarke, from the state’s attorney’s office, 
is giving the orders. He says he’s simply sending 
me to a hotel, but he hasn’t told me which yet. He 
says he'll let you know later. He hasn’t hurt me and 
he won't, I think; but I don’t think he’ll believe me, 
either, though I’ve been telling him the truth. Dads, 
you tell him the truth—just the truth, when they ask 
you about it. 

“Vl be all right; don’t worry mamma, Dads; and 
don’t you worry. 

“JOAN.” 


Hastily Dads concealed this at the complaint from the 
next room, “Where zs Daisy, poppa?” 

‘She seems to have stepped out, m’darling,” he called, 
reassuringly. ‘Merely stepped out somewhere.” 

“T want her.” 

“T’ll look her up immediately, m’darling,” Dads prom- 
ised, soothingly; but as soon as he made sure that his 
wife was not stirring from her bed, he held Joan’s letter 
in trembling hands and reread it. 

Ketlar’s wife shot, and Ketlar and Joan “held”’ for it! 
This was an affair of far graver and less compoundable 
character than the offenses with which he dwelt famil- 
jarly. Shot! Killed, that meant, undoubtedly. A 
matter of murder. 

What had Joan and Ketlar been doing last night? He 
tried to recall. What had Joan told him? 
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What was the truth—just the truth—which Joan 
asked him to tell to the state’s attorney, when he should 
be questioned? 

Dads dressed without further disquieting his darling 
and he stole downstairs where he listened, cautiously, 
outside Ketlar’s door. Hearing nothing, he deliberated 
whether to knock, decided against it, descended to the 
vestibule and requisitioned one of the newspapers which 
lay there. 

Retreating with it, he set at once to scheming how to 
help Joan. He realized that some one surely would ques- 
tion him soon; and what would be the best thing for 
him to say? Not just the truth, of course. The truth, 
as he knew it in this case, was altogether too meager 
an affair for him to let it limit his usefulness to Joan. 

Probably it would prove, as the truth frequently did, 
a convenient point of departure; but it was plain, from 
this newspaper, if it had not previously been obvious 
from Joan’s note, that the girl to-day was in need of 
much more than mere truth. 

So Dads planned and prepared, to the best of his wits 
and his knowledge, to help her. 


CHAPTER V 


CALVIN received, at noon, a transcript of the remark- 
able disquisition which Dads during the morning offered 
to the police in defense of Joan; and, after he read it, 
Calvin banished most of the small residuum of doubt of 
Ketlar’s guilt and of the implication of Joan Daisy. 

In one important respect only did Dads’ testimony 
agree with Joan Daisy’s—that is, with her second state- 
ment given personally to Calvin and which he believed 
to contain the larger element of truth. Dads swore that 
he was present and operating the radio when he heard 
“Home, Sweet Home” sung in Los Angeles; he swore 
also that Joan Daisy was present; and, further and most 
definitely, that Fred Ketlar was present, not only during 
the hearing of the entire song, but for some half-hour be- 
fore and for some time afterward, when Ketlar and he 
discussed several subjects—to wit, radio, naturally; the 
results of the world series baseball games; also, horse- 
racing. 

Of course, Dads had discoursed under extraordinary 
handicap, having been obliged to improvise details of his 
own without any sort of information as to what Ketlar 
and Joan Daisy might have done and said. His aim had 
been to establish an alibi for them; and, in going about 
this business, he had begun with an actual incident—the 
same incident to which Joan Daisy had so emphatically 
sworn, which was the presence of Ketlar and herself in 
the flat, which she called her “home,” when the song 
was heard from Los Angeles. 

The discrepancies between Dads’ improvisation and 
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Joan Daisy’s statement were, in all other respects, “laugh- 
able,” Calvin said; but he did not laugh. 

On his table in the hotel room, which to-day he used 
for an office, he placed the pages of James M. Royle’s 
testimony beside the sheets written up from Joan Daisy 
Royle’s deposition and he felt the danger from them. For 
in one essential—in the detail which already was shap- 
ing itself as the critical point of the case—James Morton 
Royle’s and his daughter Joan Daisy’s statement agreed; 
and Calvin acridly blamed himself for this situation. 

The girl had tricked him, he felt sure; he had let her 
“work” him when, before she was taken from the flat, 
she had written her note to her father and Calvin fool- 
ishly had declined to examine it. Now it was clear to 
him that she had told her father, in that note, to swear 
to this alibi. 

“I was soft for her!” Calvin accused himself and 
warmed with chagrin as he recollected his sentiment when 
he had watched her from her window on her way out 
with the policewoman, and he had stood beside her desk 
and left, unopened, her note to her father. 

Temporarily, Calvin was alone in the room which was 
en suite with two others, in the further of which Ketlar 
was confined, the next room being used by other assistant 
state’s attorneys and by the police. The suite was in the 
same hotel, and was only a floor lower than the rooms 
given to Joan Daisy and her female guard. 

No one, except certain officials of the police and the 
state’s attorney’s office, knew where Ketlar and Joan 
Daisy Royle were being “held.” Not even the news- 
paper men. 

The interrogation of Ket, which had lapsed for a period 
during the morning, was methodically resumed in the 
third room of the suite; and as it continued Calvin 
looked in and listened from time to time, but he left to 
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others the task of the questioning; and he had ceased 
to expect much more from it. His assistants seemed to 
him to be merely chasing Ketlar around and around a 
beaten circle of lies, making him more familiar with 
them at each circuit. 

Ketlar had had breakfast and had rested a little. In 
her room on the floor above, Joan Daisy was asleep. At 
least, this was the word from Mrs. Hoswick, who watched 
her; and, at noon, the information was two hours old. 

Calvin had not slept, nor had he even rested since he 
had been called from bed. He sat at his table, alone in 
the hotel room, sorting over the sheets of evidence, with 
a pencil in hand for notes of analysis and contradic- 
tion; but when he came to the Royle girl’s words, he 
saw her as first she had faced him, her thrilling, blue 
eyes gazing into his, with her fine head flung back, chal- 
lenging him for coming in the name of the State! He 
saw her slender, white arms and her hands; her white 
heels ascending the stairs ahead of him ... her graphic 
pantomime of herself in Ketlar’s embrace after he had 
come back from the building near the lake. 

The room telephone rang and Mrs. Hoswick, upstairs, 
reported, “She is awake now and getting up.” 

“Order breakfast for her,’’ Calvin said tersely, “if she 
wishes it.” 

“She wants to talk to you.” 

“T will be up presently,” Calvin replied and busied 
himself again with the depositions; but he read only 
mechanically while he was reckoning the time to be 
allowed for Joan Daisy to dress. 

His pretense with himself offended him, and he pushed 
back from the table and honestly considered his own agi- 
tation. Undeniably, he was impatient and the object of 
his impatience was to see again the girl who was upstairs. 

Because of this he made himself delay longer than was 
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actually required; and partly because of it he did not 
go up alone but stopped at the door of Ketlar’s room and 
called out one of the men stenographers at work in there. 

When Mrs. Hoswick admitted them, Calvin found Joan 
Daisy seated near the window at a small break fast-table 
with a coffee pot on a spirit lamp and a covered dish 
before her. Evidently her breakfast had been brought 
a few minutes earlier, since no waiter was about; but she 
had not even poured her coffee. 

She was dressed as she had been when she had left 
Calvin in the room which she called her “home”; her 
lips were carmined similarly and upon her pale cheeks 
was the same amount of color; but her appearance was 
changed. She had become frightened. 

Very evidently she was struggling to combat her fright. 

“Good morning, Mr. Clarke,” she said and arose. 

“Good morning,” replied Calvin and, referring to the 
stenographer, said: “You’ve seen Mr. Eller before, I 
believe.” 

“Yes, I’ve seen Mr. Eller. How do you do?” Joan 
Daisy spoke to the stenographer, who seated himself 
and immediately opened his book. 

“Sit down,” Calvin bid her shortly, “and go on with 
your breakfast.” 

“Tt don’t want any breakfast.” 

“Didn’t you order it?” he asked, nettling in the sur- 
prising way in which he had begun with her last night. 

“No. Mrs. Hoswick did. I don’t want it and I don’t 
understand it, Mr. Clarke. I don’t understand any of 
this. Who’s paying my bills here?” 

“The county,” replied Calvin. 

“Why ?” 

“Why?” repeated Calvin. “We brought you here; 
we're holding you here.” 

“Why? I mean, why am [ at a hotel? Why do you 
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give me coffee on a burner and rolls under a silver 
cover?” 

“That is the service of this hotel,” said Calvin. 

“But why do I get it? If you believe I’m guilty with 
Mr. Ketlar, why don’t you put me in jail? If I’m not 
guilty, why’m I not free?” 

“Sit down,” ordered Calvin, insisting upon his way 
with her. She was shaking, and he wanted her to be 
comfortable. “Sit down and eat something. Drink some 
coffee, anyway.” 

“Will you have some?” she asked, obeying him. He 
saw that she had two cups, and the coolness of her 
evident plan surprised him so that he asked, “Did you 
order that for me?” 

“No; they just came. But Mrs. Hoswick had some- 
thing earlier; she doesn’t want anything now. Did you 
have something?” 

“No,” admitted Calvin. 

“I thought not. You want cream and sugar?” She 
was pouring a cup for him. 

“Neither; nor coffee, either, thank you.” 

“With me, you won't,” she said, her cheeks flushing 
red under their rouge, “because you think I—murdered.” 

“No,” he denied quickly—too quickly for him. “I’ve 
eaten with murderers often.” And at the deeper, crim- 
son stain in her cheeks and spreading over her white fore- 
head, he said: “TI don’t think you murdered.” 

“You think I merely—helped in it.” 

Calvin glanced about to Eller who dutifully was record- 
ing by shorthand in his book. 

“What did you send for me for?” Calvin questioned 
her sternly, when he confronted her again. 

“I want to see Ket—Mr. Ketlar!” 

“T’ve told you you can’t yet.” 

“Where are you holding him?” she persisted and when 
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Calvin refused answer, she asked, “In this hotel, isn’t 
it? Mrs. Hoswick made only a house-call to get you; 
you were with him, weren’t you?” 

“Ves,” 

“You're giving him coffee on a burner to keep it hot, 
and hot rolls under silver?” 

“And eggs and bacon and wheat-cakes with syrup,” 
Calvin continued, accusingly. ‘He made a_ good meal 
this morning.” 

And again she surprised him: “But you couldn’t—nor 
could I. Did you sleep?” 

“T haven't tried to.” 

“T went to bed, you know.” 

“Yes, I know.” 

“TY heard her tell you; I heard her tell you I was 
asleep. Of course I wasn’t. But I was lying quiet—it 
must’ve been for a couple of hours. I was trying to think 
it out—I was trying to think you out, Mr. Clarke, par- 
ticularly. Of course, you’re the person we’ve got to 
show. You’re from the east, aren’t you?” 

“Vas,” 

“New England?” 

“*Massachusetts.” 

“Boston?” 

“No; but near there,” Calvin volunteered, to stop this. 

“You talk, and I guess you think just like a man I 
worked for once who came from Boston; he was in the 
shoe business. Of course, working for him, I got to know 
him pretty well. He was—rooted, too, you bet.” 

“Rooted?” said Calvin. 

“In his own ideas, wrong or right. He had an office 
out here—and a family. But his mind lived back there 
in Boston; and his children were all born there. His 
wife, she used to go back and forth. Are you married, 
Mr. Clarke?” 
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“What’s this to do with—” 

“Are you” 

“NO.” 

“His wife was worse Boston than he; he’d get changed 
some during the day and he’d get all Boston again over- 
night. So maybe there’s more hope for you.” 

“Hope” said Calvin, astounded. 

“For you to find some use in people who maybe haven’t 
been born your kind and got your exact ideas. Ket sure 
hasn’t. He’s a liar; and I was a liar for a while last 
night. He went down and did something, I don’t know 
what; but I know it wasn’t shooting Adele. 

“He was untrue to her; but he wasn’t stingy. He 
petted around with a lot of girls, and I don’t doubt he 
went the limit with most. He’s got nothing behind him 
but a manicure mother and a papa who’d picked her up, 
I suppose. So whether or not you figure he shot his 
wife, he’s nothing to you. You’d never have taken any 
interest in him—would you?—except to hang him. He’s 
nobody for the University Club; he’s not a hand-me- 
down man, like you. He’s not already made—by his 
papa and people. He’s just a lot of goods which is 
getting together; and you just give him a chance to get 
himself together! You just give him a chance, Mr. 
Clarke! Then you'll see something. 

“He won’t be like you; so you won’t like him, though. 
That shoe man I was telling you about was awful worried 
about this section; he was sure the country was going to 
the dogs because it was running out of ready-mades like 
him—and you. Now, you know, I liked that man; yes, 
I admired him; but somehow it didn’t keep me awake 
nights to think of the supply of him running short. I’d 
look around and I’d see Ket, who came from God knows 
where, and running his own band at twenty!” 

Calvin had recoiled, conscious of the policewoman 
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behind him; at his side, when he stepped back, he saw 
the stenographer, Eller, obediently busy with his pencil. 
Calvin Clarke resumed his previous position before his 
prisoner. 

“That is what you wanted to tell me this morning?” 

“No,” she gasped. “I didn’t know I was going to say 
it. That—that ran away with me, Mr. Clarke! Don’t 
hurt Ket because of me! You can kill Ket, can’t you? 
Or let him free?” 

“T can’t kill any one, in the sense that I can convict 
him, if he is not guilty,” Calvin corrected. “His own 
acts and his own admissions accuse him.” 

“Admissions?” she caught at the word. “Ket hasn’t 
confessed!” 

Calvin turned from her without reply; and she was at 
his side, plucking at his sleeve. ‘What have you got 
from him?” she begged. 

“Never mind,” said Calvin. 

“Nothing!” she asserted, releasing him. ‘“Bluffing! 
That’s all you were doing. Bluffing!” 

“T did not mean by admissions that he had confessed,” 
Calvin denied, coldly. ‘Yet he has made admissions.” 

“Whate” 

“Do you want to see him now?” 

“Oh, haven’t I been asking it?” 

“T will arrange it,” said Calvin, and, nodding to Eller 
to accompany him, he went out. 

In the hall he put out his hand for Eller’s book and 
asked, “Where did you start with your notes in that 
room?” 

Crumpling the pages which the stenographer in- 
dicated, Calvin tore them out and thrust them into 
his pocket. 

Joan Daisy returned to her table where she poured a 
cup of coffee and drank it, unsweetened and black. 
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“Now eat something, dearie,” her guardian urged and 
herself buttered a roll for the prisoner. 

“T’m fine,” Joan protested, feeling her pulse pounding 
at the stimulation of her excitement and from the strong, 
clear coffee. ‘Did I hand him too much?” she inquired 
of the policewoman, as of a friend. 

“Oh, he didn’t get it half,” Mrs. Hoswick reassured. 
“Vou didn’t start him none worrying about himself.” 

“T shouldn’t have gone for him,” Joan accused her- 
self. “But I guess you’re right; he’s from the east so 
he’s well protected.”’ And the girl and woman touched 
hands in an instinct of common opposition to Calvin 
Clarke. 

She was a calm, pleasant and physically powerful wo- 
man of middle age, was Mrs. Hoswick, a native of In- 
diana and a widow. Though friendly, she was watchful 
and reliable. When the room phone rang, she prevented 
the girl from answering, but in a moment handed the in- 
strument to Joan Daisy, saying: 

“Mr. Clarke will put your father on the wire; you may 
speak with him to tell him how you are; nothing else.” 

Dads’ voice inquired, solicitously, “Joan, m’dear, how 
are you?” 

“Perfectly well, Dads. I’m in a nice room at a hotel. 
How’s mamma?” 

“T’ll have you out and home promptly, m’dear,’”’ Dads 
promised with a confident jauntiness which was explained 
when he added, “I’ve communicated with Hoberg—effec- 
tively—effectively,” Dads emphasized, “and I found him 
immensely concerned—oh, immensely.” ‘Then the con- 
nection was cut. 

Hoberg! Why did Dads communicate with him? 
Joan Daisy deplored. Of course he would concern hims 
self; but she did not want him doing it, even if he proved 
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very effective. She did not want to be helped by Ho- 
berg. 

Partly in an instinct of self-preservation, she shrank 
from the idea. Hoberg would not be effective for any 
final good for herself, and not for any good at all for 
Ket. So far from helping him, Hoberg undoubtedly 
would prefer him out of the way. Surely Mr. Hoberg 
would try to separate her from Ket, and she did not 
want to be removed further from him; she did not want 
to be out and free at any cost whatever to Ket. 

The phone transmitted instruction for Mrs. Hoswick 
to escort her charge downstairs; and, in accordance with 
her own request, Joan Daisy was brought to the room 
where Ket was held. 

She was aware that her visit was permitted for no 
advantage to Ket or to herself, but because Mr. Clarke 
had decided that the time was ripe to confront Ket with 
her again. She almost turned at the door; but she wanted 
to see Ket! How she wanted to see him! 

He was seated, dressed in brown and with a cloud of 
cigarette smoke hiding his face from her eager, first 
glance. On both sides of him, plain-clothes policemen 
were sitting. The smoke blew away, and she saw Ket, 
red-eyed and with his lips drooping, haggard. 

“By God!” he cast at her bitterly. 

He took her aback; then she stepped closer, while he 
stared up at her and did not arise. “By God,’ he flung 
once more his awful reproach of her. 

She went white, but held up her head and faced him. 
“Ket, I told him the truth,” she said, speaking of Mr. 
Clarke, who was standing to the right of the seated men, 
but she never glanced at him. “I had to, Ket. You tell 
the truth—just as it was, nothing else. Then when they 
take us apart, theyll see that everything tabs. They 
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can’t catch us. You didn’t do it. So just tell the truth.” 

“T have! I have!” Ket nearly screamed. “It’s you 
been lyin’—you! By God, if they get me—if they hang 
me—you’ve done it!” And he sprang up at her; then, 
he swung about, showing his back. 

“Anything else you want to say?” a plain-clothes man 
asked. 

Joan Daisy gulped, but she maintained control of her- 
self until she had returned to her room and was alone 
again with her guard. 

“There, there,” Mrs. Hoswick patted her, when at last 
She became convulsed with crying. ‘‘There, dearie. You 
didn’t do him no harm. They had the goods on him 
anyway. Don’t blame yourself. You didn’t do it.” 


Calvin forsook the hotel, taking refuge in his own 
rooms, where many messages awaited him, most of which 
he ignored; but he telephoned to the Todds, in Winnetka, 
to apologize to Emily for his unceremonious departure, 
and he was obliged somewhat to supplement the informa- 
tion which they had gained from a newspaper sent them 
from the city. 

“We are holding Ketlar,” he admitted; and to Emily’s 
interrogatory, ‘‘Was that other girl at the bottom of it?” 
he replied, “That is one matter which we are investi- 
gating.” 

“Exactly what sort is she?” Emily asked, definitely. 
“Innocent or awfully bad?” 

“That is very difficult to determine,’ Calvin replied. 
“Very.” 

He attempted to dismiss the matter of Joan Daisy 
Royle, while he ate, solitarily, and later when he lay 
resting; but he met with no success. How she proffered 
him fight at their moment of meeting! How white was 
her forehead, how blue her eyes, how fine the head be- 
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hind them! How small and slender and white her feet! 

Under his shut eyelids he had vision of her at her 
little table, offering him coffee. Hope for him! ... 
Ready-made man... hand-me-down man... wor- 
ried about this section because it was running out of 
men like him. . . . What had she been talking about? 
Whom had she mocked? Himself, obviously. But what 
did she mean by what she said? 

_Now he had vision of her coming up to Ketlar after 
he had accused her—her who had fought so for him! 
Words of Mrs. Hoswick’s last report echoed: ‘‘She’s back 
in her room; she’s broke down at last. She’s crying ter- 
rible, but not saying anything.” 


Calvin’s servant announced that Mr. G. A. Hoberg 
was calling upon important business connected with the 
Ketlar investigation. The servant said that Mr. Hoberg 
was a tall, well-dressed man, about forty, with red hair. 
He looked like a well-off business man. 

“Show him up,” bid Calvin, and knew that he was re- 
ceiving the employer of Joan Daisy Royle before Hoberg 
introduced himself. 

“I am here at the instance of Miss Royle’s father,” 
Hoberg asserted. “And after a conference with my 
lawyer,” he added. 

Calvin waited and continued to estimate his caller, who 
evidently was Swedish. Probably, thought Calvin, he 
had been born in this country, of immigrant parents, 
educated in American schools, had prospered in the con- 
tracting business, and so here he was, at forty, broad- 
shouldered and big-handed and red-haired, very well 
dressed and exceedingly sure of himself as he set about 
telling Calvin Clarke of the laws of the country. 

“TI understand that you have in custody Fred Ketlar 
and Miss Royle.” 
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Calvin nodded. 

“Where are they?” 

“That,” said Calvin, “is an affair of the state’s at- 
torney’s office.” 

“But you do not deny that you have them in custody. 
Have you arraigned them before any magistrate?” 

“Not yet.” 

“Have you entered against them any charge of crime?” 

“That will be done in its time.” 

“Have you regarded their constitutional right to sum- 
mon and consult with counsel?” 

“Why do you ask this?” 

“Because you are holding them outside the law. I de- 
mand their immediate release.” 

“Whose?” Calvin asked suddenly. ‘“Ketlar’s or Miss 
Royle’s?” 

“Both.” 

“You want him out, do you, after he has killed his 
wife?” 

“I want,” said Hoberg, weakening, “to see the law 
obeyed in his case. If you have evidence against him, 
hold him, prosecute him, and put him in jail. I want 
her out, now.” 

“What do you know of her innocence or guilt?” 

“Tl find out what you know or don’t know,” Hoberg 
threatened, offensively, “by exactly ten o’clock to-morrow 
morning. I’d smoke you out now, if there was a judge 
sitting—if it wasn’t Sunday. As it is, at ten o’clock to- 
morrow morning my lawyer will be in court with a 
habeas corpus writ for Miss Royle, and you will hand her 
over to me, I think!” Hoberg ended, very hotly. 

Outwardly Calvin remained cool until Hoberg was 
gone; but the heat of his antagonism to the man amazed 
him, and especially its persistence when he was alone 
again. 
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He could not explain it away as simple dislike of two 
men for each other; or as due to their dispute over law. 
It was something too personal. It was contest, not over 
Ketlar or law or right and wrong, but over a girl, whom 
one held and whom the other meant to have from him. 





CHAPTER VI 


Cats for Calvin persisted. A girl somehow eluded the 
doorman and when Calvin’s man-servant opened his door 
at her knock, she pushed past him and furnished Calvin 
one of his most amazing experiences of the day. 

She was a blonde, childish-faced girl of not more than 
eighteen, with her natural pink color covered with orange, 
her plucked eyebrows blackened, her eyelashes mas- 
cara-ed together in points to feign an effect of jet irradi- 
ance from her large, pale blue eyes. Her pouting lips 
were painted into extreme, crimson bows and her blouse 
was cut so as to display, under her opened coat, the full 
rounding of her bosom. 

She gave her name as “Miss Nesson,” and she might 
have been—Calvin thought—a younger sister or a cousin 
of the woman whose body he had seen in the flat by the 
lake. But she was not, as it proved. She had no 
concern for Adele Ketlar at all. If he had patiently 
studied the gallery of signed pictures, Calvin might have 
remembered that hers was the photograph labeled “‘Lola,’’ 
which held one of the most conspicuous positions on Ket- 
lar’s wall. 

It appeared to Calvin, when she started to talk, that 
she had come in defense of Joan Royle. 

“She’s nothing in Fred’s life,’ Miss Nesson asserted 
loftily. “You come on him with her because she lives in 
his building—she moved in after him, the damn little 
broad.” 

Thus was Calvin warned that he must look for another 
interpretation of Miss Nesson’s purpose, but he was slow 
to discern it. 
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“She certainly kids herself,” Miss Nesson charged, with 
disgust. “So you’re boarding her as his big friend! 
That’s what she told you!” 

“Who is his big friend?” Calvin asked. 

“She sure kids herself that Fred went to that trouble 
for her.” 

“What trouble?” asked Calvin, unable to comprehend 
that this child-faced girl thus referred to the killing of 
Ketlar’s wife. 

“My Gawd!” exclaimed Miss Nesson. “Ain’t you 
heard about it?” 

Still it did not occur to Calvin that this girl had in- 
truded to assert her claim to Joan Royle’s peculiar dis- 
tinction. Imagining that she possessed some useful evi- 
dence, he questioned her with no result but to penetrate, 
at last, her point of view. 

To this pouting young person, it appeared that Joan 
Royle had pushed herself into an enviable position by 
having herself arrested as the one for whom Ketlar had 
shot his wife; and the only discoverable object of Miss 
Nesson’s call was to seek for herself a share of notoriety. 
She would like to be known as the woman for whom a 
man had killed; she would like, actually, the thrill of 
arrest in such a role. Very plainly, she entertained no 
idea of danger to herself from it. 

Calvin dismissed her, and, evading the newspaper men 
who sentineled the building, he made his way to the hotel, 
as yet undiscovered by the reporters, where Ketlar and 
the Royle girl were held. Ketlar, he knew, he could con- 
tinue to hold; to-morrow morning, in court, he could 
make and sustain an accusation of murder against the 
man. 

But Calvin recognized that he had obtained no com- 
petent evidence against the girl which he could cite in 
court as cause to deny Hoberg’s grand demand that she 
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be freed; so, if she were held until morning, the State 
would be obliged to bow to Hoberg. 

Evidently no more was to be learned from her by 
questioning in confinement; and there was no risk to the 
State’s case, if she were released; she could not run away. 
The State could keep her under surveillance and, from 
observation of her, perhaps develop new evidence against 
Ketlar and her. So Calvin decided to free her and see 
what she would do. 

She was sitting at her window watching the lights of 
the city and now and then replying to Mrs. Hoswick’s 
cheerful efforts at conversation, when the policewoman 
was called into the hall. 

“You can go home now,” Mrs. Hoswick announced, 
when she returned. 

“Home?” cried Joan Daisy, jumping up. “Why?” 

“Why,” repeated Mrs. Hoswick. “They’re through 
with you.” 

“Through!” cried Joan Daisy. ‘Oh, where’s Ket?” 

“Downstairs, I suppose. But they’re not through with 
him.” 

“Not! Why note” 

“They’re not, dearie. It’s just you that’s going home.” 

“Oh!” breathed Joan Daisy, dropping to her chair and 
clinging to it. “Then I’ll stay here, thanks.” 

“You can’t,” denied Mrs. Hoswick firmly but kindly. 
“Vou’re released. You’re sent home.” 

“T don’t want to go home. I don’t want to leave 
Ket.”* 

“You'd not see him again anyhow, dearie.”’ 

“Why, what are they doing with him?” 

“They’re taking him to a station, dearie.” 

“Oh!” 

“And this room’s given up. You got to go.” 

“Oh!” 
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“T have her started now,” Mrs. Hoswick made report 
a few minutes later to the men below who were to keep 
Joan Daisy under surveillance. 

Calvin was in the lobby and he delayed near the door 
of the hotel and saw her step from the elevator. 

She saw him, nodded and approached him, carrying 
her little handbag which she had taken from the bell-boy 
who had accompanied her from the elevator. 

“‘Where’s Mr. Ketlar, Mr. Clarke?” she asked. 

“At central station. You can’t see him, if you go 
there. He’s locked up,” said Calvin decisively. ‘Youre 
to go home.” 

“Ves,” said Joan Daisy. “Mrs. Hoswick told me. My 
bill here is paid?” 

“Ves. How are you going home?” Calvin suddenly 
inquired. 

“Elevated.” 

“You can take a cab,” he told her and he struck spirit 
in her. 

“Of course I can; but I don’t care to.’” 

“T mean,” said Calvin, “Ill send you home.” 

“You?” she challenged him, gazing evenly into his eyes 
in her disconcerting way. “You mean, you you, or you 
the State—the People of Illinois?” 

“Take a cab,” Calvin answered, evading, and he sig- 
naled one, but was left at the curb, holding the door 
open, when Joan Daisy walked away. 

Watching her, he saw her give herself a shake which 
was slight yet so expressive that it put him in mind of 
a thrush which he had captured when he was a boy and 
kept for a day in a box and then released. He always 
remembered the quiver of the bird, when it had hopped 
a few feet from the box and suddenly felt it was free. 

Joan Daisy was hungry. She had not expected to be, 
and she had not planned to stop down town, for supper 
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had been served to her in the hotel room, and she had 
not wanted it, only a couple of hours ago; but as she 
passed the gleaming windows of a cafeteria and gazed in 
upon the racks of bread and rolls, the plates of salads and 
the covered pots wherein steamed broths and soups, she 
felt weak for food and she stepped into the lunch-room, 
greeted by the warm, familiar odors of baked meats and 
hot puddings, and spicy, simmering stews. 

The hour was after nine and less than a dozen patrons, 
all of them men, were seated at the tables. They looked 
up when Joan Daisy entered and followed her with their 
eyes, aS men usually inspected her and in no different 
way. 

She left her bag with the cashier, provided herself 
with a tray and obtained a bowl of soup, bread, a chop 
and peas, a plate of salad, ice-cream and a macaroon. 
She felt famished and, with a sigh of anticipation, she 
laid her loaded tray upon an empty table. 

Then, two tables away, she saw a newspaper aban- 
doned by some just-departed diner and she read the head- 
lines which were identical with those which had faced 
Ket’s mother from her porch when she went to take in 
the milk. 

Suffering some part of that fascination which had 
prevented Anna Folwell from immediately picking up the 
paper, Joan Daisy did not carry the newspaper to her 
table, but bore her tray to it. 

A huge picture of Ket stared at her from the first inside 
page; she stared upon the likeness of herself with Mr. 
Clarke beside her. 

They were upon a flight of steps; of course it was the 
photograph taken by flashlight when he was leading her 
down from her home. 

There was a print of Adele and of the baby—Adele 
and Ket’s baby. Evidently it had been taken from a 
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photograph made a year or so ago and procured, probably, 
from Adele’s flat. There was a diagram of the flat, with 
outlines showing where Adele had been found. 

Joan Daisy pushed the paper away and tried to taste 
her soup. She arose and presented her check at the 
cashier’s desk. 

“Get to feeling sort-a sick, dearie?” the woman asked, 
friendlily. 

“Ves,” admitted Joan. 

“You didn’t touch some dishes; we can take those 
back,” the woman offered and made a generous allowance 
on the check. 

A copy of a newspaper, with that big picture of Joan 
Daisy Royle beside Assistant State’s Attorney Calvin 
Clarke—that staring portrayal of “the girl who was 
with Ketlar and who tried to save him by an alibi proved 
false,” the girl “who evidently was the immediate cause 
of the fatal quarrel’”—this lay beside the cashier, who 
looked up from it to make her friendly query; and Joan 
Daisy wondered that the woman did not know her. But 
she did not. Nor did the men at the tables, though sup- 
plied with the same papers. 

On the elevated for Wilson Avenue, Joan sat beside a 
large man who held her picture before him and he com- 
mented, to a diminutive friend: 

“Ever slapped the sole to this bird’s jazz?” 

“Have I! Give a girl a choice and she’s got to go 
where Ketlar is playin’. Some sheik, that baby.” 

“Sure. He had the pick of a flock of chickens; but 
he had to have—her!”’ - 

Here was Joan Daisy’s picture indicated. 

“What d’you say about it?” the small man asked, sar- 
donically considering Joan Daisy’s picture. “Worth 
shooting for, is she?” 

“He'll tell the world, if he gets off.” 
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Joan Daisy shuddered and deserted the seat to stand 
at the other end of the car; but this proved no place for 
her to escape discussion of Ket and herself. 

How people pored over her picture! 

When any one noticed her, herself, he gazed at her 
only in the manner to which she was accustomed; since 
no one recognized her as the girl for whom a man had 
shot another girl, no one showed particular interest in 
Joan Daisy, the person; but Joan Daisy, the picture, was 
in glamour. 

She hoped, as she neared home, that Dads would be 
in and that he would not be drunk; she needed Dads’ best 
counsel to-night and dreaded the prospect of returning to 
her mother alone. 

No one upon the boulevard or upon the side street 
recognized her; and she passed no one on her way into 
the second entrance on the long, narrow court. 

Ket’s window was dark and his door was closed and 
silent, when she waited at it for a moment, breathless. 
Her own window had been alight and when she climbed 
to the third floor and let herself in with her latch-key 
she found her mother prostrate upon the lounge. 

“Daisy!” her mother moaned, with effort rolling upon 
her side. ‘‘Daisy, you’ve come back to me!” 

Daisy let fall her bag and rushed to her mother and 
put her arms about her, whereupon immediately her 
mother utterly relaxed, frightening Daisy, as she always 
succeeded in doing by this resort. 

Daisy snatched a vial of spirits of ammonia which 
her mother sniffed, whispering, “Sinking . .. sinking 

. sinking... .” 

Throughout these sinking intervals, her mother’s pulse 
throbbed as fully and evenly as ever, but Daisy never 
suspected it; she always was kept too busy chafing her 
mother’s hands, rubbing her flabby body and anxiously 
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kissing her mother’s flaccid cheeks while she pleaded, 
“Mamma, mamma, come back!” 

At last mamma decided to recover sufficiently to let 
herself be assisted to a sitting posture; and to an unac- 
customed person her pretense would have been trans- 
parent; but to Daisy, this was mamma, herself, and this 
always had been mamma’s way. To another person, 
the heavy body and flaccid face and the bobbed hair, 
bleached and with its youthful wave, would have seemed 
absurd; but Daisy saw no absurdity. She only saw, 
more or less anxiously, “‘“mamma,” who had been Daisy’s 
care, more like a child than like a mother for many 
years. 

“Daisy, you frightened me so,” mamma rebuked. 
“You frightened me so.” 

“T didn’t mean to, mamma.” 

“But you did.” 

Mamma was in a loose satin dressing-robe and her 
crépe silk underwear, her favorite attire for home read- 
ing and candy-eating. A half emptied box of the most. 
expensive chocolates was on the stand beside the couch; 
Sunday papers strewed the floor, and the sight of them 
seemed to recompose mamma to a purpose which had 
been in her mind. 

“Daisy, you can tell mamma the truth; Ket did it, 
didn’t he?” 

“He did not, mamma!” Daisy cried. 

“Trust mamma, Daisy! You can trust mamma!” 

And when Daisy obstinately refused to impart the 
confidence desired, mamma announced, crushingly, “Mr. 
Hoberg says he did!” 

“Hoberg!”’ cried Daisy. “He hopes Ket did!” 

“Mr. Hoberg,” said mamma, and repeated the name in 
an accent of satisfaction, “Mr. Hoberg seems to be a 
very substantial man, Daisy—very substantial.” 
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“Oh, he’s substantial!”? Daisy admitted. 

“He was here for nearly an hour this afternoon. He 
was most considerate of me—most, Daisy.” 

“He would be,” said Daisy, and understood who had 
presented the large box of the most expensive choco- 
lates. 

“He is very much interested in you, Daisy.” 

“Don’t I know it?” Daisy cried, wrenched by a pang 
of the self-abasement which often seized her when she 
received advice from her mother. For this meant that 
mamma, who had favored Ket and wanted Daisy to plan 
to marry Ket when he had honor and a big income, al- 
ready had abandoned Ket and wanted Daisy to make the 
most of an opportunity with Hoberg. 

“He not only makes money; he must have a lot, with 
all his buildings,”’ observed mamma. 

“Don’t I know it?” 

“‘He’s never married, he tells me.” 

“That’s right,” agreed Daisy. “He doesn’t marry any 
of ’em.” 

“Any of whom?” asked mamma. 

‘You name ’em,” said Daisy. 

“You could marry him!” 

“T could?” repeated Daisy. “Not last night, I couldn’t. 
Not that I tried or wanted to. But I know; I couldn’t.” 

“You could now!” 

“How could I now?” Daisy asked. 

“Now,’? mamma emphasized, not childishly at all but 
very sagely, “now is different.” 

“How’s it different?” 

“Act quick and careful,” mamma counseled, “and you 
can marry him. I’ve talked to him, I tell you; he was 
here twice to-day, and now he’s out looking for you.” 

Daisy removed her arms from about her mother who 
wanted her to act “careful and quick” so that she could 
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marry Hoberg now, although last night, even if she had 
wanted to, she could not have. What was different now? 
Ket had killed—that is, Hoberg believed that Ket had 
killed and for her. 

She thought of the people on the elevated poring over 
her picture, although they gazed at herself in only the 
usual way. But if they had recognized her, what a thrill 
she would have given them! 

Such a thrill she had been supplying to Hoberg to- 
day! The glamour of the crime committed, supposedly 
for her, had made .her different and more desirable to 
Hoberg; because Adele had been killed, Joan Daisy 
Royle had ceased to be merely a good-looking girl who 
worked in his office and had become capable of exciting 
him to a new sensation; and she might capitalize that 
sensation to maneuver him into marriage, mamma said. 

Daisy walked away and mechanically set to making 
mamma’s bed, while trying not to think with disgust 
of mamma. 

‘“‘Where’s Dads?” she asked, to change the subject, 
when mamma followed her into the bedroom. 

“He’s with Mr. Hoberg, trying to find you.” 

And, thought Daisy miserably, undoubtedly Dads was 
borrowing money from Hoberg. Dads would miss no 
such chance as the gods had given him to-day. But 
never would he expect her to redeem his debt; nor, for 
all of Hoberg’s money, would Dads tell her to marry. 
No; Dads disgraced himself and her only in other 
ways. 

Mamma undressed and flopped down upon the bed. 

“Rub my back now, Daisy,” she bid. ‘Rub my back 
good. I’ve had a terrible hard day.... That’s a 
right nice looking man in the picture with you. Assistant 
State’s Attorney Clarke, the paper calls him. Mr. 
Hoberg went to see him and told him what’s what... . 
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Tell me about him, Daisy; and rub deeper—deeper right 
there. That’s good. ... Now tell me about that nice 
looking lawyer Clarke.” 

“He’s not nice looking,” Daisy denied, with a sudden 
vengefulness, which surprised herself. ‘He’s mister-God 
looking! He thinks he’s mister God!” she cried out. 
‘““He’s one of those essential citizens, mamma; he’s one 
that packs the country on his back and the rest of us 
are dirt.” 

While Joan Daisy was thus making outcry to mamma 
against Calvin Clarke, he was engaged in like manner 
with denunciation of her to his mother. For he had 
returned to his rooms and was alone and, since it was 
Sunday evening, it was time for his regular letter. 

Before beginning to write, he always imagined, accord- 
ing to the season, where his mother would be and what 
she would be doing when she should receive his letter on 
‘Tuesday morning. 

This letter, he thought, would be delivered to her in 
the gate garden—the old, perennial garden by the white 
picket fence in front of the house, where the marigold 
and late chrysanthemum would be in bloom in the warm, 
October sunlight and where cosmos dotted delicate tints 
along the garden’s edge. 

“The gate garden,” Calvin repeated to himself aloud 
for the pleasure and pride of the words; for this desig- 
nation of the garden was more than two hundred years 
old, having been written in a diary of the date of 1722, 
proving that the Clarkes had had a garden on that spot 
when a stockade followed the later line of the picket fence 
and that the original log gate had swung over the arc 
of the light, latticed barrier of to-day. 

Calvin imagined his mother with garden shears in 
hand clipping the stems of cosmos and marigold for the 
table and glancing down the lane for old Santry, the 
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postman, who would hand her the letter over the pickets 
and stand and chat for a minute or so. 

His mother would go on cutting her flowers until she 
had forty blossoms, which she would arrange in vases in 
the cool, quiet north room overlooking the Merrimac, 
where she would seat herself on the hooded bench beside 
the fireplace for an undisturbed reading of his letter. 

She was tall and spare and strong, his mother, with 
whitening hair simply arranged and clear, healthful color 
in her cheeks; and her calm resolute blue eyes would need 
no glasses to read. 

So, having seen her, Calvin began, with his mind on 
her: 


“The shirts you made for me fit perfectly. Thank 
you, mother. The neck bands are exactly right. I 
am well as usual and have plenty of exercise. I keep 
busy and I am sure to find myself a great deal busier 
than I have been. 

“For I am assigned to the prosecution of Ketlar. 

“TI say, casually, ‘Ketlar,’ for I have no doubt that 
his fame has reached you before this. Here, even 
before he shot his wife, every one knew him. He was 
a hero, being a jazz band leader. . 

“He is a boy, barely twenty-four years old, born 
of an unmarried mother who was a manicurist in a 
barber-shop. Ketlar was her name, of nationality in- 
determinate as yet. I have not personally seen her. 
The father, of course, is completely problematical. 

“Ketlar’s reward for ridding himself of his wife 
was to have been the Royle girl, who unquestion- 
ably was associated with him in the crime and who 
now is trying to free him. 

“She lives, or lived, immediately above Ketlar, 
in an exact duplicate of his own flat, having moved 
into the building for the purpose of being near him 
when he had deserted his wife. The place is her 
home, where her mother sleeps off veronal and her 
father liquor. 
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“The case against this girl is morally as bad as 
that against Ketlar; it is worse. But legal proof 
against her is lacking. Therefore, to-night I have re- 
leased her but with the expectation of rearresting 
her soon. 

“Even more than Ketlar, she is a destroyer of so- 
ciety, an enemy of our civilization. She told me to- 
day, when I had her in custody, that the country 
would be better off when there were more Ketlars 
and fewer of our blood. There was no comparison, 
in her mind, of the values of playing jazz and en- 
forcing law. This is what our country is coming to. 

“Do not imagine that she is unique. Murderers, 
when they kill for love, become heroes here; a thou- 
sand girls would marry Ketlar to-morrow. 

“A girl of eighteen forced her way up to my rooms 
this evening to inform me that Ketlar had not killed 
for the Royle girl but because of herself. She de- 
sired the honor!” 


Calvin realized that he was writing heavily, with black 
ink flowing broadly from his pen; he felt the cramp of 
his fingers in the intensity of his emotion. Seldom, in- 
deed not since the war, had he been so stirred. 

He reread what he had written and took up the sheet 
to tear it, realizing how his mother would wonder at 
this demonstration from him. Then, his hand stiffened 
again and he determined to let the letter go. In fact, 
he added to it: 

“IT put the punishment of the Royle girl as more 
important than the punishment of Ketlar, although prob- 
ably the law can not touch her,” and signed his name. 

He took the letter to the mailbox on the street, and, 
after dropping it in, immediately assailed himself for 
the violence of his last lines. What would they mean 
to his mother? 

What did they mean to himself? he asked, as he strode 
across the street to the lake, his mother forgotten, his 
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mind and soul absorbed by emotion roused by Joan Daisy 
Royle, daughter of a drug addict, accomplice of Ketlar, 
false swearer and defier of the law and challenger of 
Calvin Clarke. 

Over the lake stood stars and his eyes sought a patch 
of them configuring the constellation which Joan Daisy 
had shaped in stones on the sand. 

Calvin stirred to rills of warm blood at memory of her 
voice when first she met and challenged him, her eyes 
even to his, her head up. 

“What’s the matter with me?” he arraigned the thump- 
ing in his breast, and turned toward his rooms, de- 
termined to dismiss her and the whole affair of Ketlar 
until to-morrow. 

But a woman awaited him outside his building. She 
was alone, and she stood quietly, never moving when 
Calvin approached. She was middle-aged or more, he 
saw, with a fine, straight figure endowed in the dark with 
a brooding dignity which impelled Calvin to remove his 
hat. 

“You are Assistant State’s Attorney Clarke?” she 
asked. 

Ves,” 

“fam Anna Ketlar Folwell. I am his mother.” 

“What?” said Calvin. 

“I’m his mother.” 

“Oh,” said Calvin and, believing that the dark deceived 
him, he moved to have a better light upon her; and he 
supposed that he was in for a painful and utterly useless 
ordeal; but the woman only said, in a low voice: 

“I’ve come just about his child. A neighbor has her 
now, one of Adele’s neighbors.” 

Ves,” 

“Can—can’t I have her?” 

“Her grandmother,” said Calvin, choosing his word 
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stupidly, but without intent, ‘‘will be here to-morrow for 
the child. She is coming from Minnesota.” 

“T am the child’s grandmother, too. I want her. Let 
me have her—oh, let me have her, at least while my boy’s 
in jail.” 

“I’ve sent for the mother’s mother,” Calvin said, stub- 
bornly, and the woman turned away, abandoning her 
appeal so suddenly that he watched her with surprise. 
Then he realized that, being what she was, she had ex- 
pected only to be denied, that she was in perfect control 
of herself and she would not trouble him again. 


CHAPTER VII 


Hasit, with the alarm of regularity, aroused Joan 
Daisy in time for work on Monday morning. Habitually 
she was out of bed in a moment, alert and lively, how- 
ever late she might have been the night before; but this 
morning she felt tired and heavy; and as she sat up to 
orient herself in relation to the persons important to her, 
she remembered that Ket’s room was empty and that he 
was locked in a police cell indefinitely located downtown. | 

Hoberg, she recollected, had come to her door with 
Dads last night but since she was in bed, Dads had 
refused to let him in. 

Now there was another man, suddenly become of over- 
whelming importance to her, whom she must place in 
relation to herself, whenever she took her reckonings; 
he was Mr. Clarke of the state’s attorney’s office, who 
was bound to kill Ket, if he could, and demolish in her 
the dream for which and by which she lived. 

Sunlight streamed through her east window and the 
might of the sun, the spread of the city below it, the 
morning murmur of millions beginning again to go about 
their tasks, excited Joan Daisy and reinspired her to 
fight. She would fight Mr. Clarke for Ket and save him! 
Saving Ket, she could go on about her business of mak- 
ing him great, she could work, work, work with him and 
- through him for her worth in the world, which a girl 
needed for a goal on a morning like this with sunlight 
over the city. 

So Joan Daisy arose, tired no longer. Quietly, out of 
regard for the slumber of her mother and Dads, she went 
to the kitchenette and started coffee for herself and put 
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on an egg to boil. After her shower bath, she extin- 
guished the burners under pot and pan and, after having 
dressed, she breakfasted, washed the dishes which she 
had used and reconverted her bed into a couch. 

It was likely, she considered, that Dads had plenty of 
money, which had been got no more dishonestly than by 
“borrowing” from Hoberg; and, if he had cash, he would 
be generous with mamma. However, he might have had 
money last night and have none now; so Joan Daisy took 
her usual precaution of hiding a couple of quarter dollars 
in the cinnamon jar, where her mother would look for 
money, if in need. 

None of these domestic doings, and least of all her 
hope and dream, could have been so much as suspected 
by the man whom Calvin had posted to watch the flat. 
He merely saw her emerge from the building at quarter 
before eight when, after hesitating at the door until the 
walk momentarily was clear, she hurried away and 
mingled in the crowd for the elevated. 

“She looked cool and O. K.,” reported the detective 
who had been detailed to observe her. ‘I'll say she 
rested all right; she went straight to the office of G. A. 
Hoberg and is there with him now.” 

Calvin received this information in his office where, 
on this Monday morning, he was busy assembling and 
assorting the reports, records and exhibits of evidence, 
memoranda, photographs, plates and affidavits which he 
would offer to prove, beyond any matter of reasonable 
doubt, that Frederic Ketlar had killed Adele, his wife, 
and which proved, to Calvin’s mind, that Joan Daisy 
Royle had been implicated with him. 

The gathered evidence, as he sorted it before him, was 
damning—thrillingly, depressingly damning. If it was 
not yet complete, still it was sufficient for the purposes 
of the day; it would start the moving of the machinery 
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of punishment reposited in this building and in the build- 
ing beside it. 

For this, in which was Calvin’s office, was the Criminal 
Courts Building of Cook County—a grim, grimy and very 
gray structure of rough-hewn stone rising to a height of 
no more than six old-fashioned floors and situated in a 
drab, dingy district of fourth-rate importance only but 
for the presence of the Courts building and its companion. 

The Criminal Courts Building warrants, fully, its 
name; from ground to roof, it is given solely to encounter 
with crime. The sheriff’s quarters claim the first floor; 
the state’s attorney, the second, and above, floor by floor, 
to right and to left, are the courts—the courts exclusively 
devoted to the hearing of serious crimes. Felonies, or 
offenses punishable only by imprisonment or death, crowd 
the calendars of those courts; felons are brought, with 
tall bailiffs beside them—burglars and burners of homes, 
footpads, bandits, gunmen, poisoners, kidnapers, patri- 
cides, matricides, slayers of a brother, of a rival, of a 
paramour, the girl who has shot her husband, the man 
who murdered his wife. 

Complete, under the roof and within the walls of the 
Criminal Courts building, moves the machinery of the 
law dealing with such offenders. The building beside it, 
all stone and of blacker gray and showing to the streets 
tall, narrow windows closely barred, is the jail. 

It is joined to the Criminal Courts by an inseparable, 
Siamese-twin-like nexus dubbed “The Bridge of Sighs.” 
In the jail is the Death Chamber; in the jail lie the beams 
of the gibbet awaiting the carpenter’s hammer to erect 
in the jail yard the instrument of extreme punishment 
decreed in the courts at the other end of the Bridge of 
Sighs. 

So the business of the Criminal Courts building is awful 
and forbidding to persons of weak thought and easy emo- 
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y but to cain’ Clarke it was the business of 
enforcing the fundamental, and yet failing, discipline of 
the State. Ofter he felt, when he was at work within 
this grim, gray, ill-furnished building, that he was in the 
very citadel of American civilization; here he protected 
the palladium of order and law brought to America long 
ago by his fathers and which the people of to-day would, 
if they could, throw down and destroy. 

It being Monday morning, the calendars of all the 
courts were crowded, and ceaseless lines of felons, man- 
acled to police, the attorneys who would defend them, 
witnesses for them—their fathers, mothers, friends— 
pushed through the doorways hoping to cheat the law. 
Citizens, called for jury service, weighted the elevators 
for the courts—American citizens all, though to-day, un- 
doubtedly, they would free, on the flimsiest of excuses or 
the most maudlin of emotions, robbers, extortioners, mur- 
derers. 

Yes, murderers especially they were wont to free and 
most particularly when there was a pretty girl to ogle 
them from the witness stand. 

Calvin, pushing back from the papers which he had 
prepared, imagined the appearance of Joan Daisy Royle 
before a jury of these weaklings, hearing the case of Ket- 
lar; and while he was thus imagining, young Heminway, 
from the next office, looked in. 

Heminway was one of the assistant state’s attorneys 
who had been born in Chicago, raised and educated there 
and consequently, to Calvin’s mind, he accepted as 
natural and inevitable an appalling prevalence of crime. 

On the other hand, Calvin’s feeling of personal pos- 
sessiveness for the country, which Arthur Todd had 
observed, had not escaped the young men born in Chi- 
cago who codperated with Calvin in assisting the state’s 
attorney. 
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Heminway, having glanced in, turned to meet Ellison, 
who shared Calvin’s office. 

“Boston about?” inquired Ellison, expectantly. He 
was a cheery Chicagoan, just thirty-two, stout, fair and 
florid as any Nordic, but with a bald spot and the need 
of eyeglasses. 

- “About?” replied Heminway. Boston, of course, was 
Calvin Clarke in the office vernacular. ‘He’s all over the 
place and unusually low in his mind over us this morn- 
ang. He’s got the Ketlar case.” 

“So I was just able to gather from the public prints 
on the train,” said Ellison, who had week-ended in 
Geneva. ‘So it hit the Pilgrim son particularly hard, 
did it?” 

Then, catching a glimpse of Boston, Ellison halted be- 
fore he entered his and the Pilgrim son’s office. 

It had been remarked by him before, with what aston- 
ishing verity the features of a Puritan colonist had been 
inherited by Calvin Clarke. “Give him a Pilgrim hat 
and jerkin and knickerbockers and he might be William 
Bradford stepping on the Rock—or his own first ances- 
tor,” Ellison previously had said. And now again, look- 
ing at the man before the window, the likeness caught the 
Chicagoan; and it was not merely the physical reincarna- 
tion of spare, strong, hardy body and straight-featured 
face; it was the reincarnation of the character of the 
men and women of this man’s blood on both sides for 
generations that held Ellison at the door and stabbed 
him with a sudden pang of envy. 

Calvin looked about and, as suddenly as he had felt 
envy, the Chicagoan felt himself on the defensive for 
his city against “Boston,” and he expressed it in the one 
way which Boston never understood. 

“Well,” he commented, as if proudly, and tossing away 
his hat casually, “they certainly notched up the old gun- 
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stock on the Sabbath. We’ve eight for last week now, 
if we stick to the Bible.” 

“What about the BibleP” Calvin asked, aware that 
Ellison meant the total of murders in the city, but not 
understanding the rest. 

“Tf we count Sunday the seventh day, eight last week;' 
otherwise we’ve only five for last week but a great old 
start of three for this. I see you got yourself into the 
papers with the little lady in the Ketlar case,” Ellison 
continued, without giving Boston a chance to catch 
breath. “Is she as good looking as she seems from the 
picture?”’ 

“No,” said Calvin, and then, realizing that he had 
denied the truth, he corrected, “Yes; I suppose she 
is.” 

“Anything more against her than the papers tell?” 
Ellison asked. 

“Much more,” replied Calvin. “But last night we had 
to release her.” 

“What’s her real rdle to be, do you figure?” 

“What?” 

“How’s the defense going to cast her, I mean?” 

“She makes his alibi; but Tl break it up. I have 
broken it already.” 

“That radio alibi, ‘Home, Sweet Home’ in Los Angeles, 
you mean?” 

“Exactly.” 

“Who thought that up, d’you suppose, Boston? He 
or she?” 

“She I haven’t a doubt.” 

“Clever girl, if she did; and not so easy to break, I’d 
say. Catches the imagination, you see; something new. 
Not much like swearing on the old stand, ‘He was with 
me exactly at ten minutes to one o’clock,’ to say, ‘T 
swear he was with me, whatever the time was, when a 
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woman was singing ““Home, Sweet Home” in Los Angeles.’ 
You’ll have your work cut out to break that up.” 

“T’ve broken it already,” Calvin repeated, stubbornly. 

“But you’re not going to enter a charge against her- 
self.” 

“No, I’m afraid not.” 

“That’s too bad.” 

“It certainly is.” 

“Of course,” said Ellison, considering. ‘She’ll make a 
good thing out of it, as the case stands; as chief witness 
for Ketlar, and especially if you claim loud enough that 
he killed for her, she'll be worth show money on any 
vaudeville circuit; but nothing like what she’d get if you 
tried the girl herself. Of course, the jury would acquit 
her with the usual cheers. It looks to me as if she made 
a big mistake claiming that she stayed outside on the 
beach.”’ 

“I will break the alibi and convict Ketlar,” Calvin 
iterated, not permitting his mind to wander. 

“Far be it from me to discourage you, whatever the 
fate of previous efforts have been. I only don’t want you 
to labor under the delusion that your verdict is going to 
be much influenced by this.” Ellison swept his hand 
over the reports and exhibits on Calvin’s desk. “When 
you’ve a girl like this young lady against you, a situation 
arises for which Harvard Law School is simply no prepa- 
ration at all. 

“You're going to have a jury of men, you know; the 
defense will see to that, and they’ll challenge anybody 
that’s over thirty—unless he’s over sixty, too. You’re 
going to have a nice impressionable panel of boys to pass 
on the question of guilt and punishment, Calvin, and 
they’re going to be mighty interested in Joan Daisy 
Royle. The defense won’t bother much about proof and 
evidence. Why should it, when it has her? David 
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Belasco or Flo Ziegfeld have all the legal training neces- 
sary for a defense lawyer before a jury in these.days 
when a girl is involved. The game is simply to play the 
girl so as to get the Jury crazy about her; then they’ll do 
any little favor, like freeing a murderer, just to see her 
smile.” 

“They won’t free this one,” declared Calvin. 

“Then,” said Ellison, yawning, “history will have to 
cease to repeat itself in criminal trials in this United 
States of America of yours and, I may say, mine.” 

Louder shuffling and commotion in the halls denoted 
that an unusually important prisoner was being escorted 
to the courts. Detonations of flashlight powder thudded, 
and the swinging doors of the state’s attorney’s suite 
wafted in the fumes. 

“Ketlar’s here, Mr. Clarke!” a bailiff announced and 
Calvin gathered up his papers. With Ellison following, 
he climbed the iron stairs back of the elevator, and when 
he was half way to the floor above, perfumes and heavy 
scents of cosmetics reached him; he came to a wall of 
women, backs to him, elbowing toward the doors of a 
court. 

Calvin halted until a guard saw him and cleared a path 
for him between the perfumed, perspiring girls who 
turned rouged faces and appealed to him with their 
painted lips. 

He passed them silently and meant not even to look 
them over, but he did so. The Royle girl was not in the 
hall; and when he entered the courtroom, he failed to 
see her. 

The judge was in his place and thirty or forty people 
were pressed close to the bar before him. Ketlar was 
there; for Calvin saw his light hair with the dark heads 
of guards beside him. G. A. Hoberg’s red head was there 
with a broad, bald, black-fringed head next. Gold spec- 
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tacle bows looped over the ears, and Calvin knew Ho- 
berg’s neighbor for Max Elmen, the criminal lawyer. 

On the other side of him was a short, fat man with 
thick lips and bristling black hair; this was Weigal, Cal- 
vin realized, the proprietor of the Echo Garden. There 
were newspaper men, and gesturing foreigners whisper- 
ing together whom Calvin took for musicians from the 
Echo; girls had pushed to places in this group before 
the judge. The Nesson girl, Calvin recognized; and 
there was the woman who had asked him for Ketlar’s 
child last night. 

She looked older, in daylight, with her bleached, 
blond, carefully waved hair and her powdered skin, but 
she stood with no less dignity than she had in the dark; 
she stood very erect at a distance of six feet back of her 
son; several men were between her and him, and as she 
gazed at his tall, flaxen head, she moved her own head 
slightly from right to left to keep her son in sight as 
people between blocked her vision. _ 

The red head of Hoberg bent down, and as the man 
spoke to some one hidden by him, Calvin started, and 
he knew that the Royle girl was there. 

‘Your honor,” declaimed Elmen’s deep, rasping voice, 
“your honor,’ he addressed the judge again and then 
turned and in taunting tone challenged Calvin, “if the 
State is now represented, if you please,” he added with 
exaggerated indulgence. 

“The state Is represented, “ replied Calvin, pushing for- 
ward, and his own word put him in mind again of the 
Royle girl’s challenge of him for coming in the name of 
the State. He confronted his immediate antagonist, who 
was Elmen; but his mind for the moment lingered in 
that space, hidden by Hoberg, where undoubtedly the 
Royle girl stood. He imagined her standing on tiptoes 
to see him. 
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Elmen awaited him, looking him over lazily. It was a 
trick of Elmen’s, which Calvin well knew, and yet which 
always irritated him. Elmen had large, greenish, heavy- 
lidded eyes capable of a peculiarly contemptuous squint 
of sleepy unconcern which, on occasion, he embroidered 
with a frog-like yawn. Now he decided to compliment 
Calvin with his yawn, which he illy concealed with the 
long, tapering fingers of his right hand. He tapped his 
parted lips and asked, “You are quite ready?” as though 
he wished to be sure before he took the trouble to 
wake up. 

“Quite,” returned Calvin, coldly, and Elmen opened 
wide his eyes and spun about alertly. 

“Your honor, we are come before this court because 
we are obliged to appeal to your honor to obtain for this 
man the right set in the charter of free society and as- 
sured to every man six hundred years ago. Your honor,” 
declaimed Elmen, “‘since the people of England wrested 
the magna charta from the tyrant John, in the swamp of 
Runnymede, the statute of every free state has declared 
that no man may be imprisoned by another, be he prince, 
tyrant or state’s attorney, save by due process of law. 
The question, as your honor knows, is not debatable,” 
Elmen continued, turning to Calvin as offensively as pos- 
sible and, picking wp a paper, he read in his loud, rasp- 
Ing voice the formal petition for the person of Frederic 
Ketlar. 

Weigal, of the Echo Garden, appeared as the petitioner, 
citing the charter won by the English long ago on that 
field of Runnymede. For a moment, Calvin’s mind 
jumped from the immediate proceedings. His fore- 
fathers, or at least men of his blood, were the fighters 
on that field. Where were Elmen’s and Weigal’s, then? 
Usurers in some Polish or Austrian city, they had been, 
he thought. 
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Elmen finished his fine effect and Calvin, looking up at 
the judge, related very quietly: 

“Your honor, one Adele Ketlar, the wife of this man 
whose release is asked, was murdered early on Sunday 
morning. This Frederic Ketlar, though he had been liv- 
ing separately from his wife, visited her about quarter 
to one, and evidence is available that he shot and killed 
her, immediately returning to his separate apartment, 
where he was taken by the police, to whom he gave a 
totally unsatisfactory account of himself. 

“Evidence in the possession of the State is already so 
complete that I will present it to-day before the grand 
jury. I will have an indictment by night.” 

“Hearing on this petition,” said the judge, “is con- 
tinued until the day after to-morrow. What date is that, 
clerk? ... So enter it. The prisoner is committed to 
the custody of the sheriff and shall be lodged in jail, 
where he shall have all proper opportunity to consult 
with attorney, his family and friends.” 

The judge signed a paper and turned away. Elmen 
suddenly appeared to have gone to sleep on his feet; he 
groped, with contemptuous carelessness, for his port- 
folio, his eyes half closed again. He had made merely 
a grand gesture and had expected no more from it. 

A hand—a white, small, lovely and very intent hand 
grasped Elmen’s loose sleeve. ‘“That’s all, Mr. Elmen? 
That’s all?” the Royle girl’s thrilling voice besought and 
momentarily made him open his eyes again. 

“That’s all, of course,’ Elmen said. “That’s all— 
just now.” 

“But the judge said he was going to jail!” 

Elmen nodded, his eyes half closed. 

“But he’s not been tried!” 

“Of course not. If he had been tried,” said Elmen, 
elaborately yawning, ‘he would not be going to jail.” 
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Elmen cast his last words at Calvin and shook off the 
girl’s grasp. 

“What has happened? What does it mean?” she cried 
to Calvin and, gazing into her blue eyes, he discerned 
that, in her ignorance, she had expected some extrava- 
gantly impossible result from this proceeding. 

“Tt means that this attempt to free the prisoner has 
failed,” Calvin told her. “It means that he is going to 
jail.” 

“T heard that; but why?” 

“‘Because the State has accused him.” 

“Vou have accused him, you mean!” 

“Come out,” warned Calvin, “if you want to say such 
things. You can not say them in court.” 

“But can’t you explain to me?” she pleaded, her hand 
grasping the edge of his coat. 

“When the State accuses a prisoner, he can be legally 
held awaiting action of the grand jury. The grand jury 
is a body of citizens, in session on the top floor of this 
building, before whom the State relates its evidence and 
who decide whether the State can continue to hold the 
prisoner or not. I will go before the grand jury this 
afternoon with my witnesses.” 

Her hand left Calvin’s coat and she tugged at Elmen. 
“Why didn’t you tell me that? You said, if we failed 
this morning, the trial would not be for two or three 
months; but he says he’s going before the grand jury, in 
this building, this afternoon!” 

“Why should I bother you with that?” said Elmen, 
without opening his eyes. ‘You have nothing to do with 
the grand jury.” 

“T’ll go before it and tell it the truth!” she cried, at 
which Elmen merely shook his head. 

“You can't,” said Calvin. “The grand jury hears no 
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one for the defense; it hears only the evidence of the 
State.” 

“Your evidence, you mean, and not mine?” 

“Come out,” said Calvin again; and Hoberg loomed 
behind her; Hoberg’s big red hand closed over the small, 
white one which reached toward Calvin in her appeal. 

Calvin moved toward the doors and the whole group 
moved as Ketlar was led along by his guards. Calvin 
hardly had looked at the prisoner’s face, but, in the hall, 
he turned and witnessed the proceeding which, in accord- 
ance with the order of the court, transferred the prisoner 
from the care of the police to the custody of guards from 
the jail. | 

A tall deputy, with a manacle locked about his wrist, 
raised his arm and offered the open half of the manacle 
to the prisoner and Ket stood and stared at it and swung 
his eyes away and sought Calvin’s eyes; and Calvin 
steadily met the weak, frightened appeal. Ketlar wiped 
his brow with his hand and started to lower his arm and 
then impulsively thrust it into the manacle. The lock 
clicked and the prisoner and his guard dropped arms, 
handcuffed together. 

“Oh!” cried out the Royle girl and Calvin started. 

Beside the elevator, which waited to bring the pris- 
oner and his guards to the street, stood the erect figure 
of the bleached-haired woman watching her son, her eyes 
never leaving him, her lips tight-pressed, without outcry 
or quiver. 

Calvin stepped to the stairs and descended to his office; 
but there he opened his window and leaned out to see 
the procession passing below on the way to the jail. 

Ketlar, manacled to the guard, formed the nucleus of 
a swirl of people which seemed sucked, as by some ex- 
ternal power, toward the corner of the Criminal Courts 
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Building and about it toward the jail. In the swirl Cal- 
vin saw the big bulk of Hoberg and beside him the small 
figure of Joan Royle; behind, at the same distance she 
had maintained in the court, followed Ketlar’s mother, 
steadily keeping step with the pace of her son. 

A girl, who had posted herself near the edge of the 
walk, attracted Calvin’s attention. He saw her light a 
cigarette, puff at it, and he saw her suddenly dash into 
the crowd and take the cigarette from her lips and thrust 
it between Ketlar’s. 

Calvin saw Ketlar halt and speak to her; undoubtedly, 
he thanked her, and, close together, they turned the 
corner and disappeared. 

She was the Nesson girl, Calvin realized. 

Introduction to the jail, being a formal affair, was by 
the ceremonial door direct from the street rather than 
over the Bridge of Sighs, which customarily is employed 
for the passage of prisoners from cell to court and to cell 
again during the ordeal days of a trial. 

The jail, although offering its entrants no choice what- 
soever except to be entertained therein, requires a most 
detailed history of every person received, almost as if 
it were extremely particular regarding those whom it 
admitted. 

Calvin Clarke, having occasion to send for a copy of 
the prisoner’s record card, glanced down the columns de- 
scribing the height, weight, color, hair, eyes, age, condi- 
tion of heart, lungs and general physical, occupational, 
educational and religious status of Ketlar, Frederic (no 
alias), and he observed that Ketlar claimed not only 
American citizenship by birth but by descent. Yet in 
the space which recorded information regarding his 
parents, appeared replies in respect to his mother, only. 

“Mother: Anna Ketlar Folwell,” read the card and her 
address followed. After the query, “Father,” the card 
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was blank, except for a check of pen to indicate that this 
question had not been omitted, but had been asked of 
the prisoner, and that for it he had no reply. 

That check of the pen surprised Calvin with a pang of 
pity which he immediately banished by summoning rec- 
ollection of Adele Ketlar’s pale, painted face; yet after 
he had put the card aside he pulled it before him again 
and gazed at that pen scratch which set him to counting, 
in contrast, the known, long line of his fathers. 

Calvin appeared before the grand jury on that same 
afternoon and, before night, he had obtained, as he had 
promised the judge, a formal indictment from the twenty- 
three men of the jury who heard the State’s evidence, but 
who were required neither to see Ketlar nor to hear any 
of his witnesses. | 

However, they saw one witness for Ketlar, but this was 
only after they had voted the indictment and had ad- 
journed for the day, when, on their way from the grand 
jury room, they came upon a slight girl in a blue suit who 
gazed at them, one by one, with steady and very discon- 
certing eyes, but who spoke never a word. 

“See here,” Calvin challenged her, when he came out. 
“What are you doing here?”’ 

“T’ve been out here,” Joan Daisy defied him, “nearly 
all the afternoon. I tried to get in when you were talk- 
ing in there, but that man,” she jerked her head toward 
a guard, “wouldn’t let me.” 

“The indictment is voted,” Calvin said, in his slow, 
satisfied way. 

“So I’ve heard! So we’ll have no day after to-morrow 
in court. Ket’s in jail and stays there till you try him— 
you try him,” she repeated, her head lifting and her voice 
thrilling again, “for his life!” 

“Ves,’”’ said Calvin, coloring, and swung away. But 
her small, strong hand caught his wrist and closed tight. 
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“What is it?’ he demanded, turning to her with his 
heart athump from the binding clasp of her fingers. 

“Tt’s—it’s,”’ she said and held faster as he tried to free 
his wrist. “It’s that I’m going to beat you; I’m going 
to beat you to a pulp!” 

She flung down his arm, which he let hang beside him, 
as he watched her walk away. 

When she had disappeared, he examined his wrist 
which exhibited a row of white marks made by the pres- 
sure of her finger-tips and one small, crescent nail-mark 
which bled. He scarcely could feel it, physically, but it 
aroused in him surprising sensation. It was blood drawn 
by her with intent to hurt him. He was sure that she 
had meant to hurt him and it excited an amazing conflict 
of pleasure and offense. 

He dabbed away the drops of blood and, after he had 
done this once more, the bleeding ceased and the little 
cut required no more attention; yet, after he had returned 
to his office and was at his desk and when he was sure 
that Ellison was not watching, he furtively thrust back 
his cuff and regarded the little red nail-mark with a queer, 
puzzling excitement. 

Ellison, who during the day had been assigned to the 
case, looked up from his examination of the evidence 
which had been brought down from the grand jury room. 

“We've a good hanging case, I’d say,” he asserted, 
“but for that Royle girl.” 

“We'll beat that Royle girl!” Calvin promised. 


CHAPTER VIII 


It was a matter of proper pride to Dads that, although 
the police often had arrested him, frequently had cast 
him at night into a police-station cell for safe-keeping 
until he could be haled before a magistrate in the morn- 
ing, never had he been jailed; so Joan Daisy had no 
precedent, out of her long experience with Dads’ mis- 
demeanors, to prepare her for the consequences of Ket’s 
imprisonment. 

When Dads had dropped, abruptly, out of the usual 
round of his daily doings, abruptly also he had resumed 
his accustomed place, after a brief interval, none the 
worse, if none the better; but Ket not only had dropped 
out; he had been obliterated. 

His dark and silent flat took on an aspect similar to 
that which had been Adele’s, and which was closed, fol- 
lowing the formal findings of the coroner’s jury. For 
Adele’s mother had come from Minneapolis and returned 
with the body of her daughter and had taken with her, 
also, the little girl who had been Adele’s and Ket’s. She 
had packed up and shipped away the furniture, except 
such articles as Calvin had reserved to hold in evidence; 
and after a decent time, probably another week or so, 
the flat would be offered for sublease. 

Ket’s flat at least remained as it had been, since he 
had paid his rent in advance; but no one counted upon 
his return to it. No one, with any money at stake, cared 
to venture his dollars upon Ket’s acquittal. Ket’s tailor, 
paid and well paid for three brown suits recently deliv- 
ered, called confidentially upon Joan Daisy to discuss the 
chance of his getting his money if he finished a fourth 
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now “in work”; and he decided not to take the chance. 
A garageman who had cared for Ket’s car, consulted Joan 
Daisy, when she passed his establishment, and asked her 
to tell Ketlar he must pay several months in advance 
or send his car elsewhere for storage. The proprietor 
appeared to be uncertain as to his right of Hen on the 
property of a man who might be put to death by the 
State. 

Above the Echo Garden stood in shining letters, 
“Henny’s World-Famous Echo Dance Orchestra!” 

Henny’s! Henny’s name in the lights and Ket’s name 
nowhere! “Henny’s” said the radio announcer, when the 
Echo orchestra was broadcast. Ket no longer was men- 
tioned; Weigal was taking no chances on his receipts 
by keeping Ket’s name above his doors through which, 
only on last Saturday night, Ket’s name had drawn the 
crowds. 

How the men fell away from Ket, if faith in him en- 
dangered their dollars! But the girls did not desert him. 
A dozen of them applied at the jail on the first visitors’ 
day, and some of them saw him. Lola Nesson did, and 
she talked to him and afterwards told the. newspaper 
reporters about her visit. 

Joan Daisy did not even apply at the jail during these 
days; for Elmen had forbidden her, very impressively, 
. Stating that it was essential that she wait before visiting 
Ket. It was essential, indeed, that she did not even 
write to Ket, for the present, as also it was essential that 
she refrain from discussing any feature of the case wita 
any one and most particularly must she avoid discussing 
or explaining to any one what had been her personal 
relations with Ketlar, whatever they had been. 

“But why?” Joan Daisy had asked, puzzled and fright- 
ened. “I’ve done nothing with him to be ashamed of.” 

“You must not say even that—for the present,” Elmen 
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had warned, his big hand emphasizing the caution. “And 
you must,” he added very deliberately, “be careful of 
your actions every minute. No indiscretions with any 
one.” 

“You'll tell Ket, won’t you,” begged Joan Daisy, “that 
I want to see him? And doesn’t he want to see me?” 

“TI will tell him,” Elmen promised. He was visiting 
the jail daily. 

On Friday of that week Elmen’s secretary telephoned, 
and the call reached Joan Daisy when she was at work 
beside Hoberg in his private office. 

“Mr. Elmen will see you at two o’clock.” 

“T’ll be there,” replied Joan and, thinking of Elmen’s 
big, broad, bald, black-fringed head, she thought also, not 
of Ket, but of the narrower, brown-haired head of Calvin 
Clarke to which the broad, bald head was opposed. 

Hoberg’s red head bent down. ‘Who is it, Joan? 
Elmen?” he whispered solicitously. “Ill go see him 
with you.” 

Joan Daisy suddenly was become almost breathless in 
her excitement. She did not want Hoberg’s escort, but, 
even in her excitement, she considered how to prevent 
her employer from accompanying her without offending 
him. “Mr, Elmen’s a queer man, always so important,” 
she said; and Hoberg, realizing that Elmen probably 
would not admit him with her, remained in the office. 

As she passed out, the draftsmen and girls in the gen- 
eral office gazed at her and followed her with their eyes, 
as now they always did; the elevator man spoke to her 
in his new manner of curious concern. Then, on the 
street, no one knew her; thousands passed her; millions 
surrounded her—the millions, millions of the people of 
Illinois, the People of the State who, if they knew, were 
against Ket and her, because Mr. Clarke had told them 
to be. 
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She felt enkindled. She felt herself to be on her way, 
at last, to strike a blow at Mr. Clarke, who accused, ar- 
rested and jailed in the name of the State. 

She detached herself from the crowd on the walk, and 
stepped from the clear, October chill of the street 
into a vestibule, where an old-fashioned steam radiator 
was hissing, and which communicated with a hall with a 
high-vaulted roof, two old-fashioned stories in height, and 
black iron elevator cages rising and descending upon 
unwinding cables behind old, black, filigreed gratings. 

The building, in contrast to the immaculate, compact 
and yet far taller, modern structure where Hoberg had 
his offices, reminded Joan Daisy of the Criminal Courts 
Building and, in fact, it belonged to the same era. The 
interior trim, on the floor where Joan Daisy emerged 
from the elevator, was golden oak as in the court; the 
musty odor of old, often-washed wooden floors was 
redolent of the courts and fixed in the girl’s mind the 
image of this building as the courts’ opponent since the 
decade when both were new. There in the courts beside 
the jail, abode the prosecution; here dwelt the defense. 

Above and below Max Elmen’s name, in the neat white 
letters of the black board of the building directory, were 
series of firm titles which Joan Daisy vaguely had rec- 
ognized as the names of lawyers famous for their defense 
of persons accused in great criminal trials. Some of the 
persons accused had been freed, triumphantly freed, she 
remembered; but some, in spite of all that their lawyers 
could do, had been sentenced to the penitentiary for life 
and never heard of again; and some had been hanged or 
the gallows in that jail yard below the black walls which 
imprisoned Ket. 

Very soberly, Joan Daisy sought the door which was 
the entrance to the extensive suite of Elmen, Elmen, 

Kleppman and Wein. <A young, bald man with shell- 
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rimmed spectacles informed her that Mr. Max Elmen 
was in and that he was expecting her. The young, bald 
man led her down a long passage, lit by electric lights 
and carpeted so that no footfall sounded. Books; fat, 
broad-backed law books in brown and yellow leather and 
buckram lined the wall to the left; on the right were 
more books and closed doors, some of them silent; but 
talk went on behind others. In one office, a man with a 
high, squeaky voice was dictating, indignantly, ‘‘and since 
the aforesaid Greenough has been deprived of his 
liberty. . . .” 

The bald young man threw open the door just beyond. 
“Here she is, papa,” he announced. 

“Come in,” invited Max Elmen’s heavy voice, cor- 
dially. “Come in, too, Herman. You know my son, 
Herman?” he asked Joan Daisy, extending his long, ta- 
pering hand. “This is Herman; he helps me. Tell him 
anything you would tell me. Sit there, young lady; sit 
there, Herman.” 

There, for Herman, was a chair by the wall; there, for 
Joan Daisy, was a chair directly opposite Mr. Max EI- 
men’s desk, at which he sat with his back to the light, 
his big, bald head silhouetted against the window. Max 
Elmen smiled a huge, expansive smile with his frog-like 
mouth and, surprisingly, Joan Daisy was put at ease by 
it. Friendliness radiated to her from papa Elmen, and 
confidence communicated itself from him to her. Noth- 
ing was further from him than the sleepiness which he 
had exhibited in court. 

“Fetch the book, Herman,” he bid his son and Herman 
with alacrity produced an imposing, leather-bound 
volume which he held open before her, pointing to a 
paragraph. 

“You read it,’ Max Elmen bid Joan Daisy. “You 
read it for yourself. It is the statute which defines the 
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privileges of a client with her attorney. You are my 
client; I will represent you in this case, as well as 
Frederic Ketlar; so you can tell me anything whatever 
you did, no matter what, you see? I can not tell any one. 
No; why, if I wanted to, the law forbids. The court 
itself can not make an attorney tell what his client tells 
him in confidence. Read the law before you say one 
more word to me, Client. Then talk to me as your 
attorney. My son Herman, also he is your attorney.” 

Joan Daisy read, obediently, and son Herman removed 
the book. “Now,” said papa Max, leaning back with his 
finger tips pressed together, his large eyes wide open in 
an expectant, friendly expression. In a moment Joan 
Daisy was talking, freely and without reserve, relating 
exactly what she had done on the night Adele had been 
killed, what she had seen and what she had said to Ket 
and what had happened after the police and Mr. Clarke 
had come. 

“Good!” interjected Max Elmen, several times. 
“Good; very, very good!” It was his sole inter- 
ruption, except for the questions by which he led her 
into details of matters which he wished her to repeat. 

“Good!” he commended her, most emphatically, when 
she told him of the song from Los Angeles which was 
coming in on the radio when Ket kissed her at her door; 
and she had to reiterate that occurrence when her story 
otherwise was done. “Good. Very good!” Max Elmen 
rubbed his long hands with pleasure. ‘‘Good enough, eh, 
Herman?” he appealed to his son. 

“Very good, papa,” replied Herman; and papa Max 
arose and patted his client on the shoulder. 

Joan Daisy warmed with delight. The incident of the 
song formed in her mind the alibi which would save Ket, 
and these lawyers seemed to think so, too. “It’s a per- 
fect alibi, isn’t it, Mr. Elmen?” she cried. 
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“What?” said Elmen, fingering the plain cloth of her 
blue jacket. “You dress very properly,” he approved. 
“And you told that very, very well. That will do, cer- 
tainly. The facts, as you have told them to me, they 
will do very well, for the present. We will pass them 
now.” He tweaked the plain, approved blue cloth be- 
tween his fingers and resumed his seat. “Now,” he 
repeated, “I must ask you to be very frank with me. 
Herman!” he glanced at his son and at the signal Her- 
man quietly departed, carefully closing the door behind 
him. ‘Now, you and IJ,” Max Elmen said confidentially 
to his client, ““we can be completely frank. What have 
been the actual relations between Ketlar and you?” 

Joan Daisy caught her breath. “Why, what has he 
told your” | 

“He is very angry at you yet,” replied Elmen, “and 
perhaps not yet frank with me. But he will be, soon. 
For the present it is not important. It may never be. 
Probably I will not put him at all on the stand. He will 
not have to answer questions for two days, maybe for 
three. Of course you will,” continued Elmen coolly. 
“I expect to keep you on the stand for at least a day; 
we will be lucky if the State is through with you in two 
more. One of the first questions I must ask you—and 
it will be a question upon which you will certainly be 
cross-examined severely—is, ‘What has been the prisoner 
to your’ Iam asking it now. ‘You lived with him?’ ” 

“No!” 

“That has been the actual fact or that will be merely 
your answer? Of course it must be your answer.” 

“Tt is the fact, Mr. Elmen.” 

“He was not your lover?” 

“NO.” 

“But you loved him?” 

“No. I don’t know.” 
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“What were you doing with him? What did you intend 
to.come out of your relation with him, if his wife lived?” 

“T don’t know.” 

“Tf his wife—died?”’ 

“Oh, I don’t know. I never thought of that, Mr. 
Elmen. I don’t know.” 

“But, my dear girl, you must know what you thought 
then.” 

“T don’t.” 

“You don’t remember, you will say? No; that will 
not do. That will not do at all.” 

“I remember, Mr. Elmen. But what I remember is 
all sorts of things; I thought sometimes one thing and 
then another about Ket.” 

“What do you intend to tell upon the stand?” 

“Why, the truth, Mr. Elmen, whatever they ask me. 
That’s one thing I’ve learned out of this awful time, to 
tell the truth, first, last and all the time.” 

“But you can not possibly tell the truth on the witness 
stand, my dear young lady. You would be ridiculous 
before the end of the first hour of cross-examination; and 
Ketlar will certainly hang.” 

“Not if I stick to the truth!” Joan Daisy declared her 
newly formed faith. 

“But you can not stick to the truth; no one can,” 
Elmen explained patiently. “For the truth, as you have 
just said yourself, is never consistent. If you told the 
truth about what you thought of Ketlar and what you 
meant to do with him, you would tell sometimes one 
thing and sometimes another; and both would be true. 
That is why the truth will never do on the witness stand. 
For truth cares nothing whatever about consistency and 
courts care about nothing else. Remember you will be 
on the witness stand at least two days answering questions 
put by the prosecution for the sole purpose of making you 
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contradict yourself and showing you inconsistent. God 
help you, my child, if you go upon the stand trusting 
to the truth. 

“No, we ‘must work out a consistent account, which 
can hold ‘though attacked on every side by a thousand 
questions of the clever young men who will try the case 
for the State. Fortunately, we have already a fair idea 
of ‘the method of this particular prosecution. It will be 
conducted, undoubtedly, by Assistant State’s Attorney 
Calvin Clarke,” ruminated Elmen, suddenly ‘sleepy as 
he ‘leaned back in his chair; and Joan Daisy, watching 
him, appreciated that this attack of languor was in some 
way an expression of satisfaction. 

“From what you tell me,” he considered deliberately, 
and now quite closed his eyes, “you and he have indulged 
in considerable personal antagonism.”’ Abruptly, he sat 
up and opened wide his eyes, but only stared at Joan 
Daisy, scrutinizing her from head to foot, as though 
seeing her for the first time. 

It was, in fact, the first time that Elmen had looked 
at her in connection with the idea which was now in his 
head. He voiced that idea no more definitely than by 
murmuring, with satisfaction, as he closed his eyes again, 
“Excellent. Excellent. I particularly will enjoy oppos- 
ing Mr. Clarke in this case.” 

“Why?” 

“How well do you like Assistant State’s Attorney Cal- 
vin Clarke?” Elmen countered. 

“J?” cried Joan Daisy. “I hate him, hate him!” 

“Excellent!” approved Elmen, again. “Excellent!” 
Then he sat up, opening his eyes, and returned prac- 
tically to business. “It is clear to you, of course, that 
you are the vital witness, almost the sole witness for 
Ketlar. Your bearing in public, your dress, your man- 
ner, your attitude toward your employer, your parents, 
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your friends, particularly toward the prisoner in jail, 
must be governed at every moment out of regard for 
consistency of what you will say on the stand. I will 
teil you in a few days what that must be. For the pres- 
ent, you are doing very well; continue as you are. But 
if you encounter Assistant State’s Attorney Clarke be- 
fore I see you again, why—” 

“Why what?” asked Joan Daisy, when Elmen dropped 
back in his chair again, with eyes closed. 

“By no means bridle your instincts,” said Elmen, 
smiling. ‘You have done very well in that quarter, too.” 

A few moments later, he dismissed her. 


CHAPTER IX 


WHEN Calvin received report of her hour with Elmen, 
he learned merely that Joan Daisy Royle had visited the 
lawyer; for the plain-clothes man, who watched her, had 
not ventured to follow into Elmen’s office. However, 
the bare report of her call was enough for Calvin. Tie 
knew, now, that her course of coaching was commenced. 

He knew, too, that Ketlar was being coached whenever 
Elmen entered the jail and procured for his client the 
right of secret conference with attorney which the law 
assures every accused person. 

To Calvin, this meant that Ketlar and the Royle girl 
were being drilled and rehearsed, as though for theatrical 
parts, in order to make such appearance and to swear to 
such testimony at the trial as Elmen believed would prove 
most effective. Gone was any opportunity for the State 
to catch Ketlar and the Royle girl in further contra- 
dictions. 

“The Royle girl,” Calvin habitually said, when re- 
ferring to her, utilizing the common phrase of the news- 
papers. Occasionally a news column printed her entire 
name, Joan Daisy Royle, or mentioned her, familiarly, 
as Joan Daisy; but the dignity of “Miss Royle” was not 
now to be extended to her; so the newspapers, forbidden 
by their own convention from referring to a girl, slur- 
ringly, simply as “Royle,” resorted to the three words. 

Upon his tongue, they roused in Calvin subtle excita- 
ments; and he became conscious of purposely repeating 
the derogatory phrase for the peculiar stir it whipped 
within him. As “the Royle girl,” he referred to her 
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Friday night, not waiting until Sunday. He argued with 
himself that he wrote to acknowledge quince jelly just 
received and that he naturally had mentioned the case; 
but when the letter was mailed, he knew that he had 
attained a satisfaction from again condemning the Royle 
girl. It was undeniable to himself—as undeniable as the 
fact that, after he had turned out his reading lamp be- 
side his bed, he switched on the light again to examine, 
once more, a very small crescent mark on his wrist. 

Not feeling sleepy, he set to arranging to-morrow’s 
work in his mind and soon discovered that he was devis- 
ing and inventing plausible excuses either for summoning 
that Royle girl to his office or for seeking her, when he 
had no real reason at all. But now it was four days since 
he had seen her and, if he did nothing about it, he might 
not see her again until the time of the trial. 

Calvin Clarke brought himself to a realization of his 
occupaticn and reached for a book; but, although he 
forced himself to read, he failed utterly to banish the 
extraordinary mood which was come upon him. 

He arose and walked about his room. ‘This is loneli- 
ness,” he said to himself, with a puzzled surprise. “I 
suppose this 1s loneliness,’ he repeated with interested re- 
buke of this unique and discreditable sensation. For 
loneliness was, of course, a weakness; it was a lack of 
self-sufficiency, a dependence upon others. 

Calvin Clarke was very used to being alone; in fact, 
he had lived all his life essentially alone, having been 
born the only child of his generation in the cool, severe, 
perfectly ordered old homestead beside the Merrimac. 
His mother’s arms, when she had held him to her breast, 
had clasped him constrainedly; self-control had come in 
his suckling. 

His earliest memories were of himself, not lonely, but 
alone; his image of himself in childhcod was of awaken- 
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ing, alone, in the large, cool, white room which was his 
and from the ‘wmdows of which he could look out upon 
the tall elms and drooping willows and the ‘placid river. 
He knew that there must have been .a period when his 
mother or a maid had come to his room to bathe and dress 
him, but Calvin carried no recollection of the epoch. Al- 
ways, so far as he could remember, he had been self- 
dependent and had done for himself; always he had 
known that he must keep within him his passion to cry, 
to bristle with anger or bow in grief, to betray triumph 
or admit disappointment or to give way to feelings of 
affection. 

Other boys might do all ‘these things, as other mothers 
might cuff and scold, kiss and hug their boys alternately 
and irresponsibly. His mother, of course, never had 
slapped Calvin in all his life; and never once, lips on his, 
had she kissed him. Her kiss was a touch of her lips on 
his forehead, usually, or sometimes upon his cheek; .and 
when he kissed her, always her cheek was offered. He 
could not remember that ever he had kissed his father 
or his father him; and he could not imagine his father 
striking him for any reason whatsoever. 

His boyhood association with his father consisted 
chiefly of serious, perfectly planned expeditions in com- 
pany with a somewhat embarrassed parent who most in- 
consistently purchased confections which Calvin ordi- 
narily was forbidden to eat between meals and whos 
started out to ‘talk to Calvin on the train, but who seon 
compromised by buying for himself “The Atlantic 
Monthly,” and for Calvin, “The Youth’s Companion.” 
One journey was, of course, to Lexington and Concord; 
another was to Harvard Yard, where his father showed 
Calvin the room in Hollis which had been his -own ‘and 
which was later to be Calvin’s when he was in Harvard 
College; at another time, they visited Beacon Hill and 
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the State House and the Shaw Memorial, where Calvin 
read for himself the thrilling Latin, “Omnia Relinquit, 
Servare Rem Publicam.’ They went to Old North 
Church, of course; to Bunker Hill and to the harbor 
into which was tipped the tea; and they supped, after- 
wards, in solemn state of two at the Touraine Hotel. 

Calvin always called them “great” days, but they did 
not make him more at ease with his father. He thought 
he was perfectly at ease with his mother; at least he felt 
able to tell her a good deal of what came into his mind 
and bothered him, but he did not actually bring many of 
his troubles to her. Instead, he tried to work them out 
himself by referring to the principles with which she had 
supplied him. 

“What do you think about this yourself, Calvin?” she 
customarily asked him, when he had appealed to her; and 
when he took thought and answered, she almost invariably 
said, “Exactly. You knew it within yourself.” So, natu- 
rally, he referred more and more to himself, and less to 
her; and he knew that it pleased her to have him leave 
home alone, head up and with eyes dry, to start at 
Phillips’ Academy. 

He roomed with a boy who cried, one night, from 
homesickness. 

“I guess you’d feel bad, too,” said the boy, defending 
himself, “if you lived more’n ten miles away.” 

Calvin made no reply, but wondered what difference 
fifty or ten miles made and what good it did to cry for 
your mother. He imagined his mother finding him in 
tears for her! 

He entered, as had his father, fully into the activities 
oi the school and ‘‘made” the track team; and with half 
of his class from the academy, he passed on into Harvard, 
where he rowed as had his grandfather, Calvin Clarke. 
Of course, he “made” one of the first tens of “The Insti- 
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tute of 1776,” “Dicky” and “The Pudding” and lived, at 
last, exactly as had his father and grandfather before 
him, in the room in Hollis looking down the Yard.. 

In all this course, so long prepared for him and so long 
anticipated, and in the path which he since had followed, 
never had he been disturbed by any doubt that his educa- 
tion had been the best obtainable; never had he imagined 
that any one could feel actual contempt for the influences 
which had made him. They might, through envy, feign 
contempt, but they could not actually feel it, he would 
have thought; but that Royle girl had—she who had 
challenged him, with that strange thrill in her voice, as 
to his right to speak for the State; she who had called 
him a “ready-made,” not to be compared to Ketlar, and 
who had meant it; she who had set his heart to throb- 
bing when she clasped his wrist and who had cut the 
mark in his skin. 

Of course, she did not know what was behind him, he 
considered; and even if some one told her, she would be 
incapable of evaluating traditions and training utterly 
strange to her. She merely had cried out an hysterical 
contempt for him as an educated man who had had ad- 
vantages denied to her and her friends. 

Calvin imagined himself admitting to his mother that 
he had let that girl disturb him at all; and he imagined 
his mother’s amazement at him. 

Thus he sought to dismiss, finally, any thought of that 
Royle girl; but when he was in bed, with the light out 
again, he recalled that she had not yet made application 
at the jail for a visit to Ketlar and he wondered why. 
Was it because she did not want to or because Elmen 
might have told her to delay? 

In either case, she was likely to appear soon, perhaps 
to-morrow, and so she would pass the Criminal Courts 
building on her way to the jail and, as likely as not, 
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come up to the state’s attorney’s suite afterwards. Who 
knew? 


Joan Daisy, having obtained permission from Elmen, 
did visit the jail on the next afternoon; she passed the 
steel door by which visitors, one by one, are admitted 
after inspection through a small, barred peep-pane, and 
she took her place in the queue of felons’ friends shifting 
forward, singly, each to report the name of the prisoner 
he desired to see, his own name and his connection with 
the prisoner. Then, if it was found that his name was 
on the list approved for the prisoner, a card was issued. 

Upon the list approved for Ket was Joan Daisy’s 
name; so she obtained her pass, entered the elevator and 
was lifted, in company with two men and four women 
and a child, to a floor where the guard announced, “This 
is Ketlar’s; and Cribben’s, too.” 

One of the women, and the most miserable-looking, 
evidently was for Cribben, for she and Joan Daisy 
stepped out together; and the elevator, rising, left them 
shut in a small, tile-floored space completely enclosed by 
thick steel bars and gratings. A high, barred window to 
the west admitted a shaft of the sunlight of the cool, 
October afternoon; and Joan Daisy gazed up at the light 
thus shining between the bars and upon steel bars; bars 
and barriers, locks and gratings, guards everywhere. 

A guard inspected Joan Daisy’s card and also that of 
the woman who had come to see Cribben; and he swung 
back a section of the steel barrier, admitting them into 
a sort of corridor, barred behind and screened in front by 
a closely woven brattice of steel, painted white and 
pierced by small, square holes about a pencil’s girth in 
size. 

Voices spoke and the odor of sweat and tobacco smoke 
was on the steam-heated air, but at first Joan Daisy saw 
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no one but the guards and her miserable companion who 
had come for Cribben. Joan Daisy did not realize that 
she had reached the visiting screen and that, on the other 
side, was a “bull pen”; but Cribben’s friend had visited 
before, so she did not hold back with an air of expectancy. 
Immediately she pressed her nose against the grating, 
matched two of the little holes to her eyes and looked in. 

Joan Daisy watched her with surprise and glanced at 
the guard, who took her look for question as to whether 
she might do the same. ‘Go ahead,” bid the guard, smil- 
ing; and Joan Daisy pressed her nose to the grating, 
gazed through two holes and gasped. 

A second grating, identical to that which pressed hard 
and cool against her brow, paralleled the first. It was 
pierced by identical holes placed opposite so that Joan 
Daisy, by staring straight ahead, could see through both 
screens, and after her pupils became adjusted to the dim- 
ness beyond, she discerned the outlines of the bull-pen 
and the figures of some of the prisoners. A yellow flare 
attracted her as some one struck a match; she heard 
separate voices and the shuffling of feet on the cement 
floor. , 

The enclosure, into which she looked, and in which 
the match-flare burned brightly, was long and low and 
narrow. She could not see clearly enough to discern the 
precise plan of the place; she saw, merely, that im- 
mediately beyond the second screen was an open space, 
at present occupied only by a guard; beyond him were 
bars again and beyond these bars, and leaning against 
them, were prisoners; for these bars formed the end of 
the “bull-pen.” 

The ceiling of the pen was so low that a tall man easily 
could touch it with raised arm; the walls. of the pen. stood 
five or six paces apart, and were sheer and: straight, of 
solid: steel. 
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Joan Daisy could not see the structure of these walls 
which were, in reality, the ends of cells built in solid 
blocks on both sides. The cells joined one another with- 
out door or hinge of any sort; but the east end of each 
cell, in the block to the east, was a barred grating which 
communicated to a barred corridor within the eastern 
wall of the building; the west end of each of the cells 
to the west also was a grating; the backs of the two 
blocks of cells confronted each other and were the walls 
which Joan Daisy saw. 

In the back of each cell was a small, steel, sliding door 
through which the occupants of the cells were turned into 
the bull-pen; then the doors behind them were closed to 
form the continuous blank, dark walls against which some 
of the prisoners leaned, standing, while they gossiped in 
whispers and guffawed. Some sat on the cement floor, 
backs to the steel walls, while they read papers under 
the yellow electric lights required in the middle of the 
pen; but most of the men crowded to the bars at the 
end where was daylight and where, beyond the bars and 
the double steel screen, might be friends to speak to 
them. 

A lock clicked, steel clanged and Joan Daisy saw two 
figures shadow the visiting screen. 

“Here I am, Jan,” cried the miserable woman who had 
come for Cribben. 

“Hello, Sadie,” replied a low, inflectionless voice on 
the other side. 

Through her holes in the screen, Joan Daisy spied 
flaxen hair and a patch of white skin; gray eyes, queerly 
separated by strips of white-painted steel, stared at her. 
“Hello, Ket,” she whispered, trying desperately to make 
her voice cheerful. 

He did not answer. At Joan Daisy’s elbow, Cribben’s 
Sadie chattered excitedly and she crept away along the 
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screen, Cribben following her on the other side, sullenly 
replying to her, now and then. 

“Ket, I’m Jo,” said Joan Daisy, pleadingly. 

“Don’t I know it?” he returned. ‘“‘Ain’t I breaking 
my neck to see you?” 

She lifted herself to tiptoes and thrust her finger-tips 
into the little holes and pulled up to increase her height. 

“Watch your step!” he warned her, sarcastically. 

“Why er” 

“Somebody’ll figure you’re trying to slip me a saw or 
dope or dynamite or something.” 

“Oh!” she said. ‘That’s why they’ve got this.” 

“That’s why,” replied Ket, “so you can’t. Fat chance.” 

“Ket, how are you? You’re well?” 

“Well, I ain’t sick in bed. . . . Bed,” he repeated the 
word bitterly. “It’s a cot, kid, between one on top of 
me and one underneath. I’ve got the middle one; we’re 
three in the cell. All night there, kid, between two”— 
his voice lowered to a whisper which Joan Daisy hardly 
could hear—“burglars. By God, you hardly can move. 
I gotta lie there in the dark all night and mosta the day, 
when they shove the chow into the cells. They shove it 
In on a plate on the floor under the bottom bar; you 
inhale it or stick in your fingers. They don’t take a 
chance slipping anybody a knife and fork. 

“Then all you gotta do is clean your cell and keep 
from scrappin’ till they turn you out in the bull-pen. 
This’s the big time, kid. You’ve come right at it. When 
we get real wild we play ‘How many fingers up?’ We 
got a ball, too—a soft ball to bat with your arm or fist. 
No wood bat for the bull-pen. Then back to the cell 
with your bunkies and nothin’ to do; by God, nothin’ 
to do, day and night, dark and light. Dark—damn the 
dark, the way it smells and snores. Damn the dark—” 

“Ket!” cried Joan Daisy. 
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“What?” 

“T didn’t know what this was.” 

“When you stuck me here, you mean.” 

“Oh, Ket, I’m so sorry!” 

“Swell time to be sorry. Anyway, what’s your trouble? 
You ain’t in it.” 

“Ket, you mustn’t—” 

“Yea,” growled Ket, remembering Elmen’s admoni- 
tions. ‘We mustn’t scrap.” 

“We mustn’t, Ket!’’ she pleaded and her voice through 
the screen softened him. 

“TI know you did your best, kid. Didn’t I tell Elmen 
all right to send you along?” 

“Oh!” she breathed, relaxing her clutch of the screen 
as she comprehended that the reason Elmen had for- 
bidden her to visit Ket was that he had not wanted to 
see her. 

“Kid,” whispered Ket, gazing through at her, “that 
was some kiss!” 

“What?” she said, meeting his gray eyes in wonder at 
the way his bitter rebuke of her could give way, so sud- 
denly, to this desire for her which he could satisfy only 
with his eyes and by summoning his memory of his hot 
embrace and his ravish of her lips when he had seized 
her at the door on the night the police arrested him. 

Through the holes in the screen, he saw her face 
plainly enough to be sure that she remembered and he 
strengthened his memory to himself by repeating, “Some 
kiss, kid.” 

“Ves,” she replied, but did not summon within her the 
sensation of his embrace. She stared at him, thinking, 
“He’s still Ket.” And she let go of the screen, feeling 
more cheerful; she took a more general view through 
the holes and, peering into the bull-pen, now she noticed 
a shape which resembled a piano. 
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“Ket, is there a piano in there?” she asked. 

“Tt’s a. bum box,” he said. “But you can beat it.” 

“They let you play it?” 

“Let me?” retorted Ket, with a touch of his old arro- 
gance. “They damn near tear my clothes off to make 
me,. when playin’s allowed.. It’s not in the bull-pen; it’s 
behind: bars outside for entertainers; so I’m let out some- 
times at night to play to the boys in the cells.” 

“That’s fine, Ket.” 

“Remember,” asked Ket, “remember ‘Teasing Tears’ 
which you told me was so rotten?” he tantalized her de- 
liberately. ‘Well, it goes great in the jail anyway. L 
think I’ll change the name to the ‘Jail Jazz.’ I’ve timed 
it better, too. Like this. ‘Tum-dada-dum da dada da 
dum,’ ” he tongued, thumping the time also with his 
fingers on the screen. 

Joan Daisy stepped back a pace to thrill by herseli 
at the inspiration which at that second had seized her. 

“Like that better?”’ Ket demanded, ceasing to thrum. 

“Yes; a lot.” 

“You weren’t listenin’ to it at all!” he accused her. 

“I. was. . . . I mean I was thinking about you, Ket! 
I get it all better now!” she exclaimed thrillingly. 

“What better?” 

“This, you’re having to go to jail, Ket, when you didn’t 
do anything. But it’s going to make you, don’t you see?”’ 

“Make me what?” 

“A great musician; that’s what it’s for. Ket, that’s 
what it must be for!” 

“What must be for what?” 

“Your trouble, Ket, to make you great! That’s the 
way Wagner became great—through trouble. They ban- 
ished him, I read in a program; and Schubert—he almost 
starved. Ket, Ket—this is your trouble, that’s what it 
is, to make you great!” 
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She clung again to the screen trying, as if by touch, 
to impart to him the hope which had inspired her and 
which seemed suddenly to mitigate the terrible accusa- 
tion against Ket and herself and the degrading wretched- 
ness of this imprisonment. 

“Ket, youll be freed!” she cried. ‘And you'll be 
great, when you come out; or you can be great! IT'l 
bring you books, Ket, lessons on composing and the great 
pieces of music. You can study them here; it’ll give you 
just what you want to do. You can learn just what you 
need to know and work it out in prison, as lots of the 
great men have—in prison. There’s something about 
that, Ket, that helps!” 

But her words were as helpless to reach him as her 
two hands held from him by the double, steel screen. 

“There’s something about what that helps?” Ket de- 
manded. 7 

“Being in prison.” 

“Helps whoe” retorted Ket. 

“The person, Ket.” 

“Me, you mean. Well, anybody’s welcome to the help 
I’m gettin’ here. You make me tired. Say, have you 
been over to the Echo?” 

eNO” 

“Yow re lyin’.” 

“T’ve been by, Ket, but I didn’t go in.” 

“Tf knew you were lyin’. Why? Who’s name’s in the 
lights now?” 

Joan Daisy recoiled from the screen and did not answer 
so Ket pursued with, “Henny’s, isn’t it? Don’t try to lie 
to me. I know. I seen the Echo ads in the paper. It’s 
Henny’s Dance Orchestra now—wmine,” he ended bit- 
terly. 

“Ket, Pll bring you the books,” she tried to comfort 
him. “Don’t bother about the Echo. They’ll want you 
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back fast enough when you come out; but you'll not want 
to go back. You’ll not want to!” 

“So Weigal thinks I ain’t comin’ back,” Ket whispered, 
not hearing her. ‘“That’s Weigal for you. And I made 
that bird! He had a back yard beer-garden when I 
begun to play for him. I built that ball-room for that 
bird and the dirty pup pulls down my name when I get 
into trouble and lights up Henny’s—Henny’s.” 

“Ket!” pleaded Joan Daisy. 

“Cut that stuff,” commanded Ket. “It makes me 
sick.” He stepped from the screen; a moment later a 
lock clicked, steel clanged and Joan Daisy knew that 
he had returned to the bull-pen. 

A few paces away, along the screen, Cribben’s Sadie 
was still chattering to her man. Other women were there, 
peering through the holes and talking. Joan Daisy 
dropped back to give another her place and a guard 
escorted her to the elevator. 

It was a few minutes before this abrupt termination of 
Joan Daisy’s visit with Ket that Calvin Clarke left his 
office in the Criminal Courts building and turned the 
corner toward the jail, where he encountered a plain- 
clothes man, attached to the state’s attorney’s office, who 
was one of the officers detailed to the collection of addi- 
tional evidence for the prosecution of Ketlar. 

Calvin of course did not speak to the man who, upon 
recognizing Mr. Clarke, carelessly sauntered by and with- 
out turning his head gave the information, ‘She’s in- 
side.” 7 

Although he continued past the jail, Calvin completely 
forgot the errand which had been his excuse for going on 
foot in that direction and, although he succeeded in recol- 
lecting it after he had reached the second block, he went 
no further, but turned back and, as he reapproached the 
jail, he pretended to search in the leather portfolio, which 
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he carried, to make it appear that he had forgotten an 
important paper. But he might have spared himself this 
bit of pretense, because the plain-clothes man, for whose 
benefit it was enacted, had disappeared. 

This must mean that the Royle girl had come out and, 
reckoning that she probably had gone to the street car 
line, Calvin hastened to Clark Street, where he saw her 
standing on a corner waiting for a car. 

At the distance of half a block, she was unmistakable; 
her slender figure would be unmistakable, Calvin thought, 
at any distance at which she could be seen at all. 

Even when she stood almost motionless on the corner, 
her posture and the lift of her head evinced a spirit which, 
in spite of him, set Calvin’s pulses to prickling. 

A car approached and halted; quickly she stepped up 
and was lost upon the rear platform, as a man ran from 
a cigar-store and boarded the car at the front. The 
fellow was the same who had spoken to Calvin before 
the jail, and Calvin imagined the man working his way 
rearward in the car to keep an unsuspected eye upon 
that small, spirited figure. 

Calvin returned, thoughtfully, to his office where he 
ventured casually to Ellison: ‘‘Does it seem to you that 
we’re getting much on the Royle girl?” 

“We're getting nothing at all; that is, nothing more,” 
replied Ellison promptly. “Plenty of past, apparently, 
but an eminently proper present. Discretion only faintly 
suggests the spirit of Joan Daisy Royle’s doings in these 
days. She means to save Ketlar, if she has to watch 
herself every second until the trial’s over; so you'll see 
no slip from her until the verdict’s in.” 

“Then it’s rather a waste of time to observe her.” 

‘“That’s what Id say.” 

Consequently, surveillance of the Royle girl was re- 
laxed with a resultant effect upon Calvin Clarke which 
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surprised him on that evening, when he was engaged in 
an affair which had nothing to do with the Ketlar case 
and which should not have suggested the Royle girl. 

Calvin, in fact, was a guest at a dinner-dance at a 
fashionable little bandbox of a dance-club patronized by 
families described in the newspapers as most “exclusive.” 

Of course nobody in Chicago who knew Calvin Clarke 
excluded him. Every hostess who was acquainted with 
him was careful to send him a card when she was to 
entertain, and usually the hostesses telephoned him, also, 
urging him to come. Being a young man from Harvard, 
a bachelor and of a family two hundred and fifty years 
in America, naturally he was sought after in a city where 
a lineage is ancient if it can be traced back to “the fire” 
of 1871 and where a family which antedates the World’s 
Fair, held in 1893, is deemed old and established. 

Calvin declined most of his invitations and thereby 
became more ardently sought, especially by people who 
understood him so slightly that they felt he snubbed 
them. Calvin consciously snubbed no one; he merely 
followed a consistent rule which forbade him to attend 
entertainments that demanded late hours of him on week- 
days. 7 
He knew several of those who inhabited the pretentious 
mansions and apartments of the Lake Shore Drive and 
the adjoining streets known as “the gold coast.” Since 
most of the men had gone east to college, Calvin shared 
with them many associations, but he felt little in common 
with them beyond college experiences. 

They had much more money than the nomads inhabit- 
ing the brick-and-mortar encampments of the flat-build- 
ings further north along the shore and they thought of 
themselves as a much more stable people. But few in- 
deed had dwelt in the same house for as much as thirty 
years and most of them had abandoned, well within 
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twenty, the brown stone monstrosities which their fathers 
had founded on west side streets which now were pre- 
empted by a ghetto population, or had deserted marble 
mansions on “old” Prairie Avenue and Calumet, on the 
south side, before the incursions of mulattoes. 

Accordingly Calvin thought of the impressive, new 
mansions and apartments of the Drive as temporary and 
expedient, merely; here they were to-day, where might 
they be to-morrow? He felt that these people lacked 
roots in the land and in that stratum deeper than the 
soil—in long-respected traditions and long-practiced 
habits and customs of duty and responsibility and self- 
restraint. 

They occupied places which kept them constantly in 
the public eye and made their doings of importance as 
patterns to many, many others; and most conspicuously, 
they pursued pleasure. Instead of setting an example of 
self-control and self-denial and respect for law, together 
with a devotion to duty which would help to establish 
an orderly, strong society, they displayed extravagance, 
laxness and self-indulgences; in their city, which was 
become a byword for murders and lawlessness exceeding 
the crimes of any like population in civilization, they 
entertained one another with bootleg liquor and danced 
until dawn. 

Formally they praised the old, strict, frugal New Eng- 
land tradition but, on the younger lips, this commenda- 
tion became almost mocking. 

“You're Calvin Clarke of the historic home way down 
east, I believe,’ a débutante commented, as she started 
to dance with him. 

Calvin replied, ““My home’s in Massachusetts.” 

‘Ancestors shot up by the noble aborigine on the same 
spot where the matutinal beans are still baked, and all 
that, I understand. It must be marvelous, Mr. Clarke. 
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Arthur Todd is absolutely rhapsodic about it—and your 
mother. Will she come to Chicago?” 

“No,” replied Calvin, quite positively. “I don’t think 
so.” 

“Well, of course the stern and simple is strictly the 
one and only, if you can do it and don’t weaken.” 

“One and only what?” asked Calvin. 

“Life; what’d you suppose? You pack it with you, I 
understand from Arthur.” 

“With me?” said Calvin. 

“Hours and habits and all that. Except when there’s 
a murder on hand, you go to bed, I understand, as though 
you were rowing Yale to-morrow.” 

Calvin danced without comment. 

“Of course there’s absolutely no money in the state’s 
attorney’s office, compared to corporation law, but you 
must get a compensating kick, at times,” she suggested. 
“When that Ketlar case came up, for instance. Arthur 
says the police called you at his place and you dashed 
down in time to view the body and find the principals 
still in pajamas.” 

Calvin remained silent. 

“Come on, tell me,” his partner invited, pressing her 
soft body closer to him. “There must have been a pile 
that never got into the papers. You found them in his 
flat, didn’t you?”’ 

“No,” denied Calvin, shortly. “She was upstairs— 
with her mother.” 

“But she’d been in his flat.” 

“Ves,” 

“And just after he’d shot his wife!” 

“No,” objected Calvin again. 

“Why, he certainly shot his wife 

“But the Royle girl didn’t go to his flat afterwards.” 

“What did they do?” 


{» 
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“That,” said Calvin, “is the chief issue of the trial.” 
And, as he terminated the discussion, he realized that he 
had been defending the Royle girl against this girl in 
his arms, 

She reminded him somewhat of the Nesson girl for 
her trick of obtruding her body; and he thought, con- 
trastingly, how little had the Royle girl, whom he had 
found in pajamas, obtruded her form. To recall his first 
encounter with her, was to recollect her spirit, her blue 
eyes and white brow and her dark hair, and her head up 
in challenge to him. Of course, he thought too of her 
slender figure and her slim white heels but not of her 
displaying them. | 

It was thus, by considering her contrast to this girl, 
with whom he danced, that he became stirred to question 
the complete correctness of his opinion of Joan Daisy 
Royle’s character; and it was then that he determined 
to make another visit uptown. 

This notion amazingly tantalized him during the next 
days and led him, on Tuesday evening, to travel by 
elevated train to the Wilson Avenue station, whence he 
debouched at six o’clock amid the typists and file clerks, 
shop-girls and mannequins, hair-dressers, fitters, tailors, 
shoe clerks, automobile salesmen, barbers, realtors, 
draftsmen, demonstrators, insurance agents, accountants 
and the others, who had finished downtown their toils 
for the day and were returning home. 

Each girl and each man must be bound, eventually, to 
some such home as the Royle girl’s, Calvin thought; and 
he remembered how he had asked her, when in her sleep- 
ing-room, where was her home and she had replied, with 
surprise, “You're in it.” 

So each of these people, when she or he arrived at a 
small four-walled space in one of these flat-buildings or 
one of these hotels, would say, “I’m home.” No wonder 
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that, after leaving the station, their feet lagged and they 
lingered, picking up acquaintances on the street; no 
wonder they idled before window displays and lounged 
in lobbies, examining the programs of picture plays. 

Of course many sauntered into restaurants, of which 
establishments the district furnished an incredible num- 
ber and variety. Some imitated old inns and spread 
tables with cloths at which diners sat in quiet, orderly 
manner and were served in old fashion; some provided 
tables but no service excent a hurried dishing out of 
dinner which the patron himself bore, on a tray, to his 
place. There were cafeterias which dispensed not only 
with waiters but also with tables, furnishing only wide- 
arm chairs for the diner’s evening board. Still, visible 
and tangible servers filled the bowls and plates and 
punched the paper checks. 

Then there were the automats where the evolution from 
the family, gathered about the board in an American 
home, had gone so far that the prospective diner merely 
entered and wandered along a marble and metal and glass 
wall, peering in at dishes behind little locked doors which 
one might open, by pushing a nickel or several nickels 
into a slot; whereupon one abstracted the dish, trans- 
ported it to a table, sat down and ate, and then, if unsatis- 
fied, walked along the wall again, nickel in hand. 

Most of all, the automat annoyed Calvin; it seemed 
to him a symbol of complete disintegration of families; 
further than this, destruction of the home could not go. 

He had learned, from reports made of the Royle girl’s 
habits, that she frequently dined at this place and he 
passed it, studying it with wonder. He returned toward 
it and, as he approached, he saw a slender, alert girl in 
blue disappear through the doorway. Though he had 
merely a glimpse of her, Calvin did not mistake her; she 
was the Royle girl; and no one watched her to-night. 
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Calvin hesitated and then strode by the window. She 
seemed to be alone, in the sense that none of the people 
beside her were acquaintances; and she was moving 
slowly along the wail, inspecting the little, lidded com- 
partments. Halting, Calvin saw her thrust in a coin and 
draw out a dish which seemed to be some sort of baked 
affair with a crust on top; with another coin, she lifted 
a second metal and glass lid and procured rolls; then she 
placed herself, cup and saucer on her tray, in a queue 
of people procuring coffee or chocolate from measured 
jets set to squirting by coins thrust into the wall. 

Calvin returned to the door and stepped in, though 
such an act was no part of the plan which had brought 
him uptown; and now, having no plan at all, he followed 
the line of people, who were exchanging larger coins for 
nickels, and armed with the passports of the place, he 
moved, mechanically, to the wall. 

A small, blue baking dish, brownly crusted over, ex- 
hibited itself behind a locked glass lid. “Beef pie; three 
nickels,” read the inscription beside it; and Calvin Clarke 
performed one of the few utterly irrational and wasteful 
acts of his life. Conscious that people on both sides 
were peering at him with amusement, he suddenly thrust 
in a nickel and then, realizing that he did not want the 
pie, he moved on. 

“Go back there and put in two more nickels or some- 
body else will,” said the Royle girl’s lively, pleasant 
voice and, looking around, Calvin saw her beside him. 

“What?” he asked, but she did not delay to repeat. 
She went to the compartment of the beef pie and, block- 
ing off another patron, she thrust in two nickels in deft 
succession, twisted the handle, procured the pie and prof- 
fered it. 

“Here’s your pie, Mr. Clarke.” 

Calvin stared stupidly at the brown crust and, count- 
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ing off two of the coins in his hand, he solemnly ex- 
changed them with her for the pie. 

‘“‘Now what else do you want? I'd better get it for 
you,” she offered, looking up at him with her steady, 
blue eyes alight. 

“TI don’t want anything else, thanks,” said Calvin 
stolidly. 

“Where are you sitting, Mr. Clarke?” 

“What?” 

‘Where are you going to eat that?” 

He glanced, vaguely, over the tables. “There,” he 
replied, indefinitely. 

“That’s where I am; so come on. Sit down. Here’s 
your fork,” she said, selecting one for him. “Sure you 
don’t want anything else?” 

“Sure,” replied Calvin, positively. 

“Don’t worry,” she whispered. ‘They don’t know me 
here; nor you, any more than on the street. I want to 
talk to you. You're just the one I want. Put your pie 
down here.” 


CHAPTER X 


CALVIN deposited his solitary dish upon the table to 
which she led him, and which was a small one for two 
persons only. She had not previously preémpted it, he 
observed, for she transferred her own dishes from a 
nearby table where several other people were dining. 

‘See you some other time,” she said, in parting, to 
another girl at that table. 

“You've a friend with you,” Calvin commented. 

“Oh, no; we were just speaking.” 

“You could not have been there more than a moment,” 
he objected. | 

“Tf wasn’t; we’d just started to speak. Don’t worry; 
not a soul’ll know us. That’s your chair; sit down or 
it'll look like I’m trying to make a pick up; then they’ll 
throw us out.” 

She seated herself and placed a plate and a serving 
spoon on his side of the table and arranged her chicken 
pie and rolls and coffee before herself; but Calvin stub- 
bornly stood. He had had no idea of involving himself 
in anything like this, when he had journeyed uptown to 
look over this environment of hers. Suppose Ellison 
or some one else from the state’s attorney’s office hap- 
pened to come in, he thought; suppose Elmen saw him, 
or a newspaper reporter chanced upon him dining in an 
automat with the girl for whom Ketlar had shot his wife 
and who was the chief witness against the State! 

“T came in here,” said Calvin, ‘merely curiously, with- 
out any intention of dining.” 

“Then what’d you start to buy that pie for?” she ques- 
tioned, casting him upon the defensive as she had done 
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immediately upon the night when they had met and in 
every encounter since. 

“TI must go on,” he replied. 

“You mean you won’t eat with me any more than you 
would at the hotel,” she countered, flushing scarlet and 
she gathered up her dishes, without another glance at 
him, and returned to the other table, leaving him on foot 
behind a chair and before him his beef pie and the plate 
and the serving spoon which she had placed for him. 

He was conscious of eyes upon him. Not eyes of recog- 
nition, but amused, half hostile eyes. Several girls 
snickered and Calvin felt himself flushing hot. With 
what dignity he could muster, he deserted his absurdly 
untouched beef pie and strode out to the street; and 
he hastened away about the business which had brought 
him to the locality. He proceeded to the side street, upon 
which Ketlar had lived and where also the Royle girl 
dwelt, and he walked to the lake with the formal purpose 
of timing himself over the route which the defense would 
testify that Ketlar and the Royle girl had taken on the 
night of the murder. 

So, watch in hand, he absorbed himself with the timing 
and checked it carefully. From the beach, he went to 
the building in which Adele had been killed and duly he 
reapproached the Royle girl’s home, when her voice sur- 
prised him. 

“Who’s your date with here?” 

“Date?” said Calvin, halting as she confronted him 
in the dim light at the corner of the court. He recol- 
lected his watch, and after a glance at it, thrust it into 
his pocket. “I was doing some timing,” he explained. 

“Oh! Of Ket and me!” she comprehended immedi- 
ately. “Mr. Elmen’s done that, too. How’d your time 
work out?” | 

Of course he did not reply to this. He said, seeing 
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that she was quivering, “I hope you had your supper.” 

“Vou figure you spoiled it for me? Don’t hate your- 
self so! You just left us all a three-nickel beef pie and 
a thirty-dollar laugh. Honestly, some of the girls were 
going to look at Harold Lloyd alter supper; but you 
spoiled it for them. They figured he couldn’t be half so 
funny.” And she laughed, but almost cried. 

“Coming in here?” she asked him, suddenly choking. 

ON Oe” 

She glanced up at Ket’s window, now perpetually dark, 
and then to her own, also lightless. ‘Want to time your- 
self upstairs?” 

“No.” 

“Where will you let me talk to you?” 

“You can come to the Criminal Courts building to- 
morrow morning.” 

“TY won’t,” she said boldly. ‘You come with me now, 
down to the lake. You can call it timing Ket and me; 
or you can call it searching for new evidence or fix it 
up any other way you want to. Come on! I won’t ride 
you any more. I just want to try to explain something 
to you about Ket and me.” 

She pulled him by the sleeve and he went beside her 
down the walk. ‘I’m not sore that you wouldn’t eat with 
me—how could you, thinking what you do? And know- 
ing what you do,” she corrected. “For some of what you 
know is right. I mean about Dads and mamma—he’s a 
dead-beat and a souse and she’s a dope. You’ve had us 
all looked up, Mr. Elmen says; you’ve gathered the goods 
on us. Well, that night you came to the flat I told you 
everything in our place was got by fraud, but my clothes, 
and that Dads was dizzy and mamma was doped; but 
my clothes were paid for; I paid for ’em myself; and 
that’s true.” 

She halted, breathless, for they had been hurrying 
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along, as though bound somewhere; when he looked down 
at her, under the yellow light of a street lamp, he saw 
her bosom heaving in her intense effort to make him 
believe her and, unexpectedly, he was caught by a twinge 
of that pity which had surprised him on the night he 
waited in her room while she shook at her Dads, who 
was dizzy, and her mother, who was doped, in endeavor 
to explain to them that she was arrested. 

“Come on now,” she said, again pulling at his sleeve. 
“Will your” 

“All right.” And when they walked, she said: “There 
wasn’t what you think between Ket and me; there wasn’t. 
I was just trying to make him a musician, Mr. Clarke—a 
real musician who’d compose the great music, not jazz. 
Music we talked—music, Mr. Clarke, not murder, that 
night in his room. Can’t I ever get into your head what 
Ket was to me? 

“Why, before I met him, I was nothing. Can’t you 
guess, from your own report, what life was to me? It’d 
been dead-beating and dodging sheriffs and being thrown 
out of flats and hotels, as long as J can remember. Oh, 
God, it was disgraceful; and I couldn’t get out of it. I 
couldn’t figure anything to do but to make my own money 
and pay what I could. There was nothing ahead for me 
but more of it until Ket came along.” | 

She stopped and Calvin twinged at her tug on his 
sleeve. 

“When I found that boy I thought I’d have my chance 
to show something in the world, Mr. Clarke, to make up 
for the dirty disgrace I’d been through. The boy had big 
talent; everybody saw it; he was full of it, but turning 
out just jazz when he might, almost as easy, turn out 
music. The big music, I mean, Mr. Clarke; the sort of 
music they play in Orchestra Hall and print programs 
for. He might be like Mozart! I was telling him that 
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that night we were in his room and you figured we were 
cooking up to kill Adele. That’s what we scrapped over 
that night, Ket and me. I wouldn’t tell him some jazz 
was great, for it wasn’t; and it wasn’t what he could do, 
if he tried. 

“IT was trying to make him try. You don’t believe it, 
I know; and I don’t expect you to,” she cried, holding 
to his sleeve as he pulled it away. ‘“‘That’s not what I 
wanted to tell you. It’s about the jail, Mr. Clarke. I’ve 
been to the jail and seen Ket. The jail,’”’ she repeated in 
a whisper of awe, “I’d no idea what it was. It’s a ter- 
rible place, isn’t it?” 

“A jail,” Calvin replied, “is designed to be a place of 
punishment.” 

“Then it certainly makes good—and before a man’s 
found guilty, too. But I’m not kicking on that, Mr. 
Clarke,” she said hastily. ‘“What’s the use, to you? I 
just want you to help me get some books into the jail to 
Ket, will your” 

“What books?” asked Calvin suspiciously. 

“Music books.” 

“Some of his, you mean?” 

“No; some I’m buying him. He hasn’t got them; for 
he’d never buy them for himself. They’re books about 
point and counterpoint—that’s musical composition, prob- 
ably you know.” 

“T know the terms,” said Calvin. 

“I didn’t; I heard them to-day at Lyon and Healy’s 
where an awful nice man gave me a list of books just 
made for Ket. I want to get them into the jail, for he'll 
read ’em there, when he never would outside. He’ll try 
good things over on the piano in there and get inter- 
ested in composing before he knows it. My trouble’s to 
be sure he gets the books all right. It’s not easy to get 
books into the jail, I hear; they hold them up because 
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prisoners’ friends put steel saws in bindings sometimes, 
I hear, and dope in the back or between pages. So when 
I saw you in the automat I thought you're just the one 
to do it for me.” 

“Oh,” said Calvin. “I see; but, you want me to do 
exactly what?” 

“Why buy the books yourself and send them in for 
me; then there can’t be any question, can there? He’ll 
get them and get started to be like Schubert and Wagner 
and Mozart.” 

“Like Mozart,” murmured Calvin, looking down at her 
piteously. Her hand had left his sleeve and touched his 
side. She turned and walked off toward her home while 
he stood and was twinged again by compassion. 

Putting his hand into the side pocket of his coat, his 
fingers encountered an unexpected object which proved 
to be three one-dollar bills and a white slip of paper 
folded about a half dollar. 

“Barsoni’s Musical Composition, $3.50,’’ Calvin read 
at the top of the slip as he smoothed her money. On the 
list were several other books with notations of prices 
which the Royle girl evidently meant to provide later. 
“She thinks $3.50 can make him like Mozart,” Calvin 
repeated to himself, with tingling twinges running from 
his fingers which held her money. 

Some one approached, and Calvin closed his hand on 
her money. “Bunkum!” he warned himself. “Elmen 
coached her, of course; Elmen thought up that and 
taught it all to her, and she worked it on me as soon as 
she saw me. He’d like to see me buying a music book 
to make a composer of a man I’m trying to hang.” 

He started after her when he noticed that the man, 
who had approached, was standing at the dark edge of 
the sidewalk a few paces away and apparently was await- 
ing him. 
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Now the fellow stepped up and said, “Take a good 
look at George Baretta.” 

“What?” asked Calvin. 

“Take a damn good look at George Baretta,” the fellow 
repeated distinctly in a low, careful tone; and Calvin 
discerned that he was a young man, short but broad- 
shouldered. He spoke in a resonant voice, which, to- 
gether with his mention of Baretta, suggested to Calvin 
that he was an Italian, but the flatness of his inflection 
and the lack of accent told that, if of Italian blood, he 
had learned to talk in Chicago and probably had been 
born here. 

“Who?” asked Calvin. 

“Baretta,” the fellow again repeated. “Three-G. 
George. Say, ain’t you Clarke of the State’s office?” 

“Ves,” Calvin admitted. 

“Then you know Baretta and give him a good once- 
over,” the fellow iterated and backed away a few steps, 
suddenly turned and hurried off across the street, leaving 
Calvin to the realization that when he had visited the 
automat he must have been recognized and that after- 
wards he had been followed by this short, broad-shoul- 
dered young man who had taken advantage of the dark- 
ness In order to speak against Baretta. 

As the fellow had assumed, Assistant State’s Attorney 
Clarke well knew George Baretta, whom he considered 
to be one of the most menacing of the mongrel men in 
Chicago, debasing and debauching American civilization. 
Baretta bore an Italian patronymic because his father, 
killed in a knifing several years ago, probably had been 
predominantly Neapolitan. A huge, florid matron, who 
invariably appeared in court when Baretta was arraigned 
and who testified that she was his mother, gave her own 
birthplace as Livonia, near Riga. 

Her son George was tall, florid and, although he 
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testified that he had been born in Chicago only thirty 
years ago, already he was gray-haired—an evidence of 
premature aging which popularly was attributed to the 
pace set in the city dance-halls and the county road- 
houses owned or operated by Three-G. George. 

The three G’s referred to gambling, gin and girls— 
commodities in which George trafficked spectacularly. 
Arrest him and witnesses promptly suffered from com- 
plete lapse of memory; nor could a witness be justly 
charged with cowardice because of choosing to recall 
nothing against Three-G. George. 

There had been a willing witness against Baretta, in 
days before Calvin Clarke came to Chicago; and one 
evening, when the complainant was driving alone on a 
city street, another car suddenly appeared beside him, 
an automatic pistol pumped six shots and the complain- 
ant’s car crashed to the curb with the enemy of George 
Baretta dead at the wheel. The State never succeeded 
in legally connecting the murder with the complaint 
against Three-G. George; but also the State never suc- 
ceeded in obtaining another person to give competent 
evidence against Baretta in any case whatever. 

Calvin considered this as he watched the short, broad- 
shouldered youth hasten away and he knew that, if he 
overtook him, the fellow would impart nothing more. 
The man’s purpose, probably, merely was to warn the 
state’s attorney that Three-G. George would repay watch- 
ing at the moment. So Calvin made mental memorandum 
of it and continued on the same side of the street after 
the Royle girl. 

She had vanished, he thought, until he rediscovered 
her accompanying a slim young man to the boulevard 
where her escort purchased tickets for a lurid picture 
show and ushered her into the theater. 

This glimpse of her dispatched Calvin’s pity. If she 
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sincerely had felt even a part of what she had pretended, 
how could she walk away after her appeal to him for 
Ketlar and immediately pick up another youth and pass, 
without a pause, to the enjoyment of the thrills and sensa- 
tions of that film? 

Calvin returned to the elevated station with his original 
opinion of the Royle girl reéstablished. To-night, as be- 
fore, she had tried to play upon him and trick him. 

Joan Daisy did not proceed immediately to the enjoy- 
ment of the show with the man whom she had picked up 
nor had she entered the theater for entertainment. She 
had seen in her window a light which told that her mother 
was home and so she had stayed on the street and, when 
she had met an acquaintance who wanted to take her to 
a show, she had welcomed the chance to obtain, without 
cost to herself, a seat where she would be removed from 
every one in quiet and in darkness. 

Of course Calvin could not comprehend this, even if 
it were told him. When he visited a picture theater, as 
he did rarely, it was for the definite purpose of viewing, 
with critical attention, a film which he desired to see. As 
he had no understanding of the manner of life which 
made an automat one’s dining-room and utilized the side- 
walk as a reception hall, so he lacked appreciation of 
the qualities which might convert a crowded film theater 
into one’s library where a girl who was tired and per- 
plexed might go to be quiet and undisturbed, and where 
she might sit as though alone with book in hand, to think. 

Joan Daisy was seated quietly and, except for an oc- 
casional whisper from her escort and an occasional clasp 
of her hand, to which she made no response, she was 
undisturbed and the book unrolled before her upon the 
screen, requiring of her no effort of attention. 

It was several minutes before she began even to watch 
the picture and before she let herself drift from the world 
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of the uncomfortable reality of Ket in jail, of Dads’ 
frauds and mamma’s infirmities, into the world of Doug- 
las Fairbanks’ marvels, of Mary Pickford’s perfections, 
of Barthelmess and Valentino. It was an exciting but 
also it was a soothing and encouraging world, where 
everything always came out happily in the end, where 
truth was sure to triumph, ambitions be realized, and 
where a girl’s will, backed by a book costing $3.50, could 
not possibly fail to transform a Ket into a Mozart. 

Her friend invited her to a dance-hall, but she begged 
off and went home, where she found mamma already 
asleep, under veronal, and Dads out, as usual. 

Joan Daisy went immediately to bed and lay re- 
peating to herself the phrases of the program of the con- 
cert when Ket’s great symphony should be played, hoping 
to-night to regain her dream, which had been destroyed 
on that night when the heels of the police clicked in the 
court and when Mr. Clarke, for the State, had come. 
But she did not succeed, for Mr. Clarke kept cutting 
across the vision she summoned. Sometimes he was of- 
ficial and stern, as he was when first he had appeared 
for the State; sometimes he was “Mr. God-looking” and 
she hated him; but then he became amazed and be- 
wildered, like a boy, when she had “handed it to him” 
in the hotel room, while the police stenographer took 
down the words in which she told him he was a ready- 
made; and then he was flushed and absurd in the auto- 
mat, where he had begun to buy a beef pie and hadn’t 
gone through with it. 

At this her waking memory became distorted by a 
vivid vagary of dreaming; she laughed, caught the bed- 
clothes closer and so fell asleep. 

Calvin was not yet in bed, although he had reached 
his rooms long before she had returned to hers. He 
was restless with a new excitement, broken now and then 
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by moments of embarrassment when he thought of his 
performance in the automat. Not being given to evasion, 
and least of all to self-evasion, he squarely realized that 
he had sought the Royle girl and followed her when he 
found her for his personal desire to be with her; that 
he had wanted to remain with her longer, and now he 
wanted to see her again. 

He had laid her money, with the list of books, upon 
his dressing-table, where he spread out the little slip of 
paper upon which she had written. He was sure that the 
writing was hers, because she had said that a man had 
waited upon her at Lyon and Healy’s, and this handwrit- 
ing surely was a girl’s; more than that, it was like ker— 
clear, direct, vigorous, individual and feminine. He 
picked up the slip and imagined the pencil in her slim, 
white, impulsive fingers. He touched her money and 
mentally he deducted it from her weekly pay. 

Switching off his lights, he raised the window blind 
and gazed out over the city, at the nightly miracle of 
three millions of people established upon this shore under 
the gossamer of the refulgent haze hanging above their 
gleaming, endless avenues and boulevards and roofs. 

He felt, as he gazed up at the towers and looming 
bulk of the larger buildings, how stupendously this city 
dwarfed Boston and it recurred to him, as an incredible 
fact, that at the time when Jeremy Clarke had become 
a public prosecutor in Boston, there had been no settle- 
ment here. Not even the first block-house of Fort Dear- 
born, which later was to be burnt by the Indians, then 
had been built. And Jeremy Clarke’s name was one of 
those which stood in the less faded ink upon the later 
pages of the family record. Calvin knew two women 
and one man who remembered Jeremy. To think that, in 
Jeremy’s time, there had been nothing here but a sandy 
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beach, a swampy river edged with wild onion grass, and 
an Indian trail. 

The spectacular presence of the immense modern city 
at times offended Calvin Clarke and antagonized him; it 
seemed to him that this city ought not to be. He would 
not have had the lake shore return to be a careening 
place for Algonquin canoes; he would not have had it 
return to the village of three quarters of a century ago. 
He could willingly allow a city to be here, but it ought to 
be a “‘western” city, raw, crude, naive—the city of the 
fire or, at most, of the pompous, gaudy World’s Fair 
which had brought Calvin’s parents to Chicago for their 
single westward journey and to their enduring, quiet 
amusement. But here was a midland metropolis, far 
more vital to America to-day than Boston; the nation’s 
physical center, indeed, the heart of its transportation, 
and of its commerce the core. 

No one, a Clarke or otherwise, to-day could feel 
amusement at Chicago; and the offense, which Calvin 
felt, held a large share of fascination which kept him in 
the city, hate it as he might. For here he moved among 
people who, though he called them many-bloods and 
mongrels and despised them, created a current at this 
dynamo center of national life which made that of people 
of his own blood, in his own home, feel feeble in com- 
parison. 

Why, else, had he remained here? Why, else, had he 
not found, among girls of his own blood and breeding, a 
wife, as had his fathers who, generation after genera- | 
tion, had dwelt in the old home beside the Merrimac? 

He did not think of himself as having come to Chicago 
to seek women of another sort; he realized, only, that if 
he had found a wife from among the cool, constrained, 
self-contained neighbors in Massachusetts, he would have 
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followed the pattern of his fathers and never come to 
Illinois. He did not think of himself as having sought 
for a wife among the flip and cynical or over-sophisti- 
cated girls of the Chicago social sets into which he had 
been introduced; he realized, merely, that none of his 
partners of the dance clubs had interested him. For 
none had he stirred with longing, with impatience for 
the time of meeting again, as he had been roused to-night 
by that Royle girl. 

Not by her, herself, Calvin argued; for she was of 
the very people he despised, of no blood and no tradi- 
tion, a vagabond daughter of a dope drinker and a drunk- 
ard who lived by fraud. Herself, she had been—Calvin 
was sure—a consort of Ketlar; and if she had not ac- 
tually planned the murder of Ketlar’s wife, certainly she 
schemed with Ketlar to save him from punishment. So 
Calvin denied he wanted her, herself; he would have her 
qualities in another, her blue, even eyes and her white 
brow with the lovely shaping behind it; her small, strong 
hands he would have and her slim, white heels; he would 
have her quickness and alertness, her spirit, her head up 
to fight; and he would have her dream which made her 
imagine that, with a three dollar and fifty cent book, she 
could transform a jazz band leader in jail and make him 
a Mozart. 

For Calvin had ceased to credit that dream to Elmen. 
No; it was her own; she could not have feigned what 
Calvin had seen. It was part of her, though in another 
part she had been Ketlar’s lover and planned the murder 
with him. 

Calvin drew down the blind, shutting away the city; 
but when he switched on his light, he picked up the paper 
upon which the Royle girl had written. 


CHAPTER XI 


He carried her memorandum, together with her money, 
when he went to the Criminal, Courts in the morning to 
prosecute for the State a case of arson against an Ameri- 
can named Gos Augarian who had been proprietor of a 
dry-goods and novelty store which, after having been 
most thoroughly insured against fire, had burned to the 
ground during the night. 

The firemen, who broke in to fight the flames, reported 
that they had found pillars and stair-railings wrapped 
with cloths which flamed so fiercely that it was evident 
they must have been soaked with gasoline; and when 
the firemen entered the basement, an explosion killed 
two men and injured several others. 

Naturally, the affair had aroused the public, and 
Augarian would have been mobbed had not the police 
protected him on the way to jail after his arrest; but 
now that he had been locked up for a few months and 
the dead firemen were buried and the others recovered 
from their burns, the public had become so indifferent 
that Calvin could not readily obtain twelve men of char- 
acter to sit on the jury to try Augarian. 

Calvin worked hard all morning, and when he went 
downstairs to his office, at noon recess, he was in the 
quiet, dogged mood which always tempted Ellison to 
tease him. | 

“Tell it to me, Clarke,’ bid the Chicagoan cheerily. 
“I’m young and strong. I can bear it too.” 

“One would think,” said Calvin, with deep indigna- 
tion, “that if any public duty could appeal to a man as 
being more important than his own business, it would be 
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his store for insurance, but killed the firemen who tried 
to save his property. But every man I want makes 
an excuse so he can hurry back to the bank or his whole- 
sale house.” 

“Do you blame them, Boston?” asked Ellison genially. 
“Vou’ve got to admit you’re not going to put on a very 
peppy show for them, are you? Just a couple of middle- 
aged firemen’s widows and evidence that the firemen 
found banisters wrapped with gasolined cotton. You 
can’t say yourself that’s much of a show.” 

“Show!” ejaculated Calvin. 

“When we stage a good show,” continued Ellison, im- 
perturbably, “such as the Ketlar case, then you'll see 
real civic spirit. You'll be turning talesmen away; no- 
body called in that jury will bother about the bank that 
day. They’il be paying premiums for preferred places 
in the panel to be in the box beside the Royle girl at 
the big moment when she’s on the stand, dolled to her 
best, and Elmen has had her tell her prepared story and 
ke says to you, “Take the witness,” and you start the 
cross-examination to make her tell what she really was 
to Ketlar and what she really did with him on the night 
he shot his wife.” f 

Calvin started and he thought Ellison noticed it. He 
fingered in his pocket the Royle girl’s list of books and 
her money while he wondered whether Ellison somehow 
had heard of the beef-pie episode with the Royle girl in 
the automat. 

“T happened across the Royle girl last night,’ he com- 
mented tentatively. 

“Oh, did you? Where?” 

“Up by Wilson Avenue,” replied Calvin, deciding that 
he might dispense with mention of the automat. “TI 
timed a walk over the route which she’ll claim she fol- 
lowed that night.” 
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‘“How’d the time work out?” asked Ellison. 

“All right. I met her; we spoke,” admitted Calvin, 
to clear his conscience by at least partial confessicn. 
“She asked me an extraordinary thing, Ellison.” 

“She would,” said Ellison, watching him sharply. “Tf 
you want me to know, tell me; I’m not going to try to 
guess.” | 

“She gave me this money,” admitted Calvin, flushing 
hotly as he produced from his pocket three one-dollar 
bills folded about a silver half dollar. 

Ellison watched him seriously and succeeded in keep- 
ing his lips straight as he whispered, ‘““How much is it, 
Clarke?” 

“Three dollars and a half.” 

“She certainly,” said Ellison, very seriously, “she cer- 
tainly bought you cheap.” 

“Bought me?” said Calvin. “It’s for a book for Ketlar 
—a book on musical composition. She wants him to 
study it in jail to make him a—a musician.” 

He had touched, but he had not produced from his 
pocket, the list which she had written; and though he 
had to mention something of her dream, he did not relate 
to Ellison that she believed that she could make Ketlar 
a Mozart. 

“That girl’s good!” exclaimed Ellison, dropping his 
teasing antic in his outright admiration of ability. “Tl 
attest to all inquirers that that girl is good! She met 
you up there, did she? got you to take money, did she? 
to buy a book to make Ketlar a musician?” 

Calvin sat, convicted. 

“Well,” demanded Ellison, “what are you going to 
do?”’ 

“Y’m going to buy the book.” 

Ellison slapped his knee. ‘You have to—or else return 
her money and refuse to buy the book. Elmen, I fondly 
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imagine, will make even more of that. Why in the world 
did you take it?” 

“IT met a man up there,” said Calvin, changing the 
subject. ‘He followed me to speak about Baretta.” 

‘“Three-G. George,” said Ellison, quickly. “What 
about: him?” 

“We’re warned to watch him,” said Calvin and related 
the incident fully. 

“Evidently that is to be taken in connection with this,” 
suggested Ellison, pawing over some papers until he pro- 
duced a sheet, without heading or signature, upon which 
was printed by pen an accusation of George Baretta for 
the killing of Adele Ketlar. 

‘An Elmen enterprise, I take it,’ commented Ellison. 
“IT thought so when I found it in the morning mail, 
though of course it’s the most venerable defense dodge 
in the world. My efforts here have brought me to the 
conclusion that writing originally was invented so that 
somebody up for murder could hack on a rock an anony- 
mous accusation of somebody else. Elmen’s methods are 
far, far beyond it; however, he may feel that he does not 
do his full duty to his client unless he mails in at least 
one routine, anonymous missive. Of course Ill have 
George looked at again; but the fact that your man 
stepped up, just after you left the Royle girl, suggests 
Elmen.” 

Calvin agreed and embraced the opportunity to escape 
from the office. 

He purchased the music book after the second court 
session and sent it to Ketlar in jail with the information 
that it was the gift of Joan Royle; and so, when Max 
Elmen made his next call upon his client in jail and 
learned how Ket had obtained the music book, Max en- 
joyed a genuine and agreeable surprise. 

All during the evening, which he spent with his family 
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at the Follies, papa Max’s big, bald head busily specu- 
lated upon the incident which obviously was pregnant 
with the greatest possibilities, but which also required 
most careful gestation. It was half past ten, during a 
sentimental song scene on a dark stage, when Elmen, 
pere, suddenly chuckled and rubbed his hands together. 

“What you laughing at, papa?” whispered Elmen, 
mére, hastily scanning the stage to see if she had missed 
anything. 

“Herman,” whispered papa, peering about his wife’s 
ample bosom, “when you call up that number to-morrow 
morning, say to that girl, ‘Come to my office right away.’ 
You understand me? Telephone her sure to come to- 
morrow morning, Herman.” 

“Yes, papa,” promised Herman. 

The reference, as Herman correctly comprehended, was 
to the Royle girl; for it was become Herman’s duty, in 
preparation of the defense of oe to oversee the con- 
duct of his witnesses. 

Already he had ascertained that his chief witness was 
agreeably dependable, but his second witness presented 
distinct problems. In order to use Dads, Elmen must put 
him on the witness stand, and, before embarking upon 
such a venture, it was plain that Dads must be provided 
with a less vulnerable respectability than he possessed. 

As a first step, his most troublesome debts and the 
judgments against him must be paid; and Elmen had had 
them paid. Next, Dads must be provided with irre- 
proachable employment and this task was not so easy; 
but at Jast Elmen succeeded in establishing Mr. James 
Morton Royle with a real estate firm of fair reputation 
who provided Dads with a desk as the outward and 
visible sign of occupation. 

Ket’s money paid Dads’ salary as Ket’s money also 
had paid the most conspicuous of Dads’ debts. Of course 
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the money did not pass directly from Ket to Dads; the 
funds flowed from Ket to Elmen, as installments of 
Elmen, EImen, Kleppman and Wein’s perfectly legal re- 
tainer and then separated into several devious streams, 
like the water of a river divided at its delta, yet all con- 
tributing to a common end, which was Ket’s defense. 

If Dads harbored the knowledge that he was not ac- 
tually earning his weekly check, by nothing did he avow 
it; by nothing did he betray cognizance that his debts 
had been paid. He preserved, in respect to all money 
matters, the same discreet aloofness as before; and when 
she learned of Elmen’s arrangement, Joan Daisy did not 
make the mistake of mentioning it to Dads. 

Collectors ceased to come and installment men no 
longer demanded admittance; the furniture in the flat, 
even the extravagant radio set, as well as the fine linen 
sheets which Joan Daisy pulled over herself when she 
went to sleep, all were paid for—by Ket’s money. In 
return, Dads probably made some sort of a gesture at 
working; and certainly he was drunk less often. Fre- 
quently Joan Daisy was able to arouse him by half past 
seven; and it was to help her that Herman made an 
occasional early morning call on the telephone. 

“We’re both up and all right,” responded Joan Daisy, 
cheerfully, as soon as she recognized Herman Elmen’s 
voice on this next morning; and after she had received 
her instruction to come to the office, she returned to the 
kitchenette where she was making coffee and toast and 
scrambling eggs for Dads and herself. 

She served breakfast upon a pretty, lacquered table 
(selected by Dads’ unerring taste and now paid for by 
Ket’s money) in the room where her bed again was a 
couch and where the bright November sun shone in. 

Mamma slumbered heavily, in the adjoining bedroom, 
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as she would sleep until late in the morning; for since 
she was not to be a witness at the trial, Elmen had not 
undertaken to break her of the veronal habit. 

‘Magnificent morning, m’dear,’’ Dads congratulated 
Joan, drawing back her chair with courtly bow, after 
she had laid the breakfast tray upon the little table. 
“Eggs, Joan?” he asked, poising the serving spoon. He 
had the habit, upon such an occasion, of pretending that 
he had ordered their meal, that she knew nothing about 
it, as if some delightful genie of his spoon had spread 
the table at his nod. 

“Please, Dads,” she said, playing the pretense with 
him. 

“Delicious coffee, m’dear; and eggs perfectly seasoned. 
Toast browned to a turn,” he praised her, dropping their 
game for the instant, to reassume immediately afterwards 
his previous posture of detachment, chatting abstractly 
and brightly of large and impersonal affairs. 

Joan Daisy did not listen as attentively as usual, for 
she wondered what Elmen wanted to-day, and she wor- 
ried over the possibility that he had encountered some 
development unfavorable to Ket. 

Her thoughts wandered, naturally, to Assistant State’s 
Attorney Clarke and Dads, perceiving her preoccupation, 
opened his newspaper. 

Upon the picture page, which confronted her, stood 
the likeness of Assistant State’s Attorney Clarke and she 
leaned forward with a gasp, feeling sure that Mr. Clarke 
had made another accusation of Ket; but she saw, with 
relief, that the picture was printed in connection with 
an entirely different case which Mr. Clarke was prose- 
cuting. 

Dads glanced over the paper at her, and a few mo- 
ments later he reversed the page and laid it casually aside 
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after he had discovered the picture of Calvin Clarke. 

‘““A gentleman of genealogy,” observed Dads with ex- 
pert aloofness. “I profoundly approve of genealogy,” 
he pronounced as though Calvin Clarke had caught his 
interest for the first time. Arising, he left the newspaper 
upon the little table where Joan Daisy examined it while 
clearing away the dishes. 

Below Calvin’s picture appeared a few lines relating 
bits of the Clarke family history which had escaped pub- 
lication in connection with the Ketlar case; and Joan 
Daisy was bent over the paper when Dads reéntered, 
ready for the street in his new, smart top-coat, his new 
pearl-gray hat and in his hand, his new, impressive stick 
(all paid for). 

“Are we going to town together?” Dads reminded her. 

“What?” she asked, for thinking of a question, which 
Calvin Clarke had put to her in this room, and which 
always had puzzled her. 

The question, taken together with her answer, revolved 
in her mind while she made ready to go out, and oc- 
cupied her especially when she passed the automat, which 
was become a place of encounter with Mr. Clarke. 

At the elevated station she purchased a paper for her- 
self in order to reread the lines below his picture; and 
then she turned to the column reporting his conduct of 
the arson case. 

“Why!” she exclaimed to herself. ‘“He’s right in this!” 
and as she read the questions and answers and the com- 
bat of the attorneys, she felt aroused against Augarian’s 
lawyer and the tricky witnesses who helped him. 

She was still so aroused, when she arrived at Elmen’s 
office, that papa Max critically scanned her cheeks, be- 
lieving that she had put on too much color to-day; but 
he saw, with satisfaction, that the surplusage of red was 
her own, and he complimented her. 
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‘So you must have better music in the jail,” he ex- 
claimed, rubbing his hands with satisfaction. “And you 
make Mr. Clarke buy the book. That is good; very 
good. But tell us about it, please, me and my son 
Herman.” 

“Yes; please tell papa and me,” urged Herman. 

“Why, is that what you want me for?” asked Joan 
Daisy and dutifully related exactly what she had done, 
not omitting the meeting in the automat. 

The incident of the partnership purchase of the beef 
pie came completely out of the blue to the Elmens, father 
and son, and naturally delighted them, especially papa 
Max. 

“Hah!” he ejaculated to son Herman in a tone of 
triumph which plainly clinched some argument adjourned 
between them. “Hah! What do you say now, Herman? 
Did I see it? What did I tell you?” 

“Vou saw it, papa.” Herman acknowledged defeat 
with satisfaction. 

‘“‘Always tell me sooner, please,” requested Max of 
Joan Daisy, in no spirit of reproach, but merely of appre- 
ciative caution, “whenever you see more of Mr. Clarke. 
Tell me at once whatever you do, whether or not it may 
seem to you to have bearing on the case. Believe me, 
everything has bearing. I beat Assistant State’s Attor- 
ney Clarke or he beats me. That is all there is to guilt 
or innocence, to jail or freedom, to life or death.” 

“Not all!” objected Joan Daisy. 

“Oh, I must have my helps,” admitted Max. “Herman 
here; maybe Mr. Kleppman, too. Mr. Clarke has his 
helps—Mr. Ellison, it will be, or maybe another smart 
young man from the state’s attorney’s office. Also he 
will have the police and his witnesses. I,” continued 
Max, leaning back and narrowing his heavy eyelids with 
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contemplative content, “I have you; and you do very 
well.” 

“There is a picture of Mr. Clarke in the paper to-day,” 
said Joan Daisy. ‘‘With something about him.” 

“Fuh?” murmured Max and opened his eyes. “It 
interested you? Of course,” he commended. ‘Perhaps 
I can show you what will interest you more. Herman,” 
bid papa Max, resuming upright posture, “the scrap- 
book.” 

With alacrity Herman arose and pulled from a shelf a 
large, flat book which he opened beiore his client reveal- 
ing, to her amazement, a dozen newspaper pictures of 
Calvin Clarke. His name greeted her from headlines 
clipped from Chicago papers, from Boston newspapers 
and from a page entitled “The Harvard Alumni Weekly.” 

Several of the pictures she recognized, as they had 
been printed in connection with Ket’s arrest; and there 
was the picture of herself, beside Mr. Clarke, on the 
stairs of the flat; but most of the photographs were 
strange to her and she bent over them, wherefore papa 
Max and son Herman exchanged a glance which she did 
not see. 

“These surprise you,” said Max, rubbing his hands. 
“Why? All there is to the law, I tell you, is I beat 
the assistant state’s attorney or he beats me. Those 
books,”’ he gestured his long fingers with disdain about 
his shelves stuffed with brown-leather and buckram- 
bound law books, “every attorney in town has them. 
This volume,” he tcuched the wide, flat scrapbook, “I 
keep. One more lawyer keeps one like it, I know. That 
is why, when Mr. Ketlar is accused of murder, he thinks 
only of that other lawyer and of me. He does not know 
it; but never mind. Thatis why. We—that other lawyer 
and me—we are realists, simply; we do not deceive our- 
selves with pretty theories that anything matters but the 
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man against you. So we prepare ourselves, naturally, to 
beat that man, in this case, Mr. Clarke. 

“More than two years ago, when he comes here and 
enters the state’s attorney’s office, I know that some day 
he will be against me; some day, the innocence or guilt 
of a man in jail—maybe his life or death—depends on 
how well Max Elmen knows Assistant State’s Attorney 
Clarke’s strong sides and his weak. So I say to my girl, 
who keeps up this book, ‘Clippings on Mr. Calvin Clarke, 
please.’ And here he is. Here even is his old house. 
Look! And all that reading about it. Here is his 
mamma in front of the house... .” 

Unnoticed by Joan Daisy, who was gazing at the pages 
cut from a newspaper rotogravure, Max Elmen lifted 
the hook of his telephone receiver and immediately the 
bell rang upon business which called both Max and his 
son from the room, leaving Joan Daisy deep in a big 
leather chair with the old Clarke homestead, on the bank 
of the Merrimac, before her. 

It was a sepia reproduction of a large photograph taken 
upon a tranquil, sunny, autumn afternoon. No time of 
day was indicated, and Joan Daisy did not know direc- 
tions in the picture, but the mood was so surely of after- 
noon that she never questioned it. Autumn was apparent 
from fallen leaves upon the path, from the thinned 
boughs of the big trees. Smoke, which spoke of an open 
hearth fire, stood in the still air above the old chimney; 
but frost was not yet come, for flowers bloomed beside 
the pickets of the fence and the woman in the garden 
was without cloak over her house dress. 

She was a gray-haired woman, strong and straight- 
standing, with a spare body and calm, thoughtful face, 
tranquil as the house which was hers. Peace and per- 
-Mmanence pervaded the place, and Joan Daisy felt the 
unchanging age of it before she was conscious of reading: 
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“The Clarke homestead, Clarke’s Ferry, Massa- 
chusetts. The present north wing was built by the 
second Calvin Clarke in 1722 and stands upon the 
site of the original cabin erected by his grandfather, 
seventy years earlier, and which was burned during 
Queen Anne’s war. 

“Here lived also Colonel Calvin Clarke, of the 
staff of General Henry Knox; Jeremy Clarke, who 
in John Adams’ administration ... the abolitionist, 
Timothy Clarke, who fell at Antietam. .. .” 


Joan Daisy Royle, daughter of mamma, who was 
soundly sleeping off veronal in the third floor flat above 
the second entrance, and daughter of Dads—maybe, but 
she did not know—suddenly ceased to read. Her de- 
fiant contempt for Calvin Clarke for being a ready-made 
was fled from her; and she felt choked by a queer yearn- 
ing which drew her eyes again to the ancient, unchang- 
ing home of Calvin Clarke and of his fathers before him 
in their long, honorable, remembered succession; and she 
steeped her soul in the peace of the place. 

So this was /is home, the home of the Mr. Clarke who 
had come to her home to arrest her on the night Adele 
had been killed. He had this home where his family had 
lived for two hundred and seventy years. Burnt in 
Queen Anne’s War. When was that? Joan Daisy did 
not know. There had been no motion picture about it, 
that she remembered. But she would look up Queen 
Anne’s War. 

“Where is your home?” echoed in her head the ques- 
tion which Mr. Clarke had put to her on that night in 
the rented room off Dads’ and mamma’s, where she had 
the convertible couch and the rest of the furniture, got 
on credit and unpaid-for. First Calvin Clarke had asked 
her, “Where do you live?” 

“Live? Why, here,” she had answered; and he had 
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only asked again the question which had puzzled her, 
“I mean, where is your home?” 

“You’re in it,” she had replied and wondered, as she 
had wondered again this morning, that he had not under- 
stood. But now she knew what he had meant by his 
question. Where, he had asked, had she a home like 
this? 





Max Elmen reéntered. “You read all that about Mr. - 


Clarke?” he asked. 

“Not all,” admitted Joan Daisy. 

“Read all. Take your time,” bid Max. “I find out 
all I can about him; you must, too. Remember that for 
many hours, for two or three days maybe, you will have 
to use your wits against Assistant State’s Attorney 
Clarke, and my wits will not much help you. I will do 
for you what I can; but on the cross-examination, he will 
have you; you will be his witness. When he asks you a 
question I have not expected, I can stand up. ‘I object. 
This is outrageous!’ I can say to the judge; but maybe 
the judge says, ‘objection overruled. The witness must 
answer.’ What then?” 

“What?” asked Joan Daisy. 

“Why, you must answer him; and I can not always 
tell you what to say. I will think of many questions and 
before you go on the stand I will teach you how to an- 
swer; but I know I can not think of all—especially 
against Assistant State’s Attorney Clarke,” said Elmen, 
seating himself and leaning back with his heavy eyelids 
drooped in contemplation. 

“Why especially with Mr. Clarke?” 

Elmen opened his eyes and replied directly: “He is 
not clever; he is not quick; he does not know so much 
law as many others. The state’s attorney’s office is full 
of young men much smarter than Mr. Clarke. But he,” 
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said Elmen and halted. his eyes shifting to the book, 
“he has something else. For yourself, perhaps, you can 
see. That is far the best way. To-day Mr. Clarke is 
trying a case; he should be cross-examining now. Go 
over to the Criminal Court Building. With your em- 
ployer, already I have fixed it. See for yourself what 
Mr. Clarke does, so when you are on the stand, and I 
can not help you, you will get ideas of your own how to 
answer him.” 

Calvin was ccmpleting the cross-examination of a wit- 
ness when Joan Daisy entered the court-room. He did 
not see her when she came in, and he failed to notice her 
until more than an hour afterwards; for the defense 
rested and Calvin soon began speaking for the State to 
the jury. 

He possessed the faculty, which Max Elmen would 
have deemed in himself a fault, of extraordinary absorp- 
tion in a principle, when addressing a jury. Especially 
when, he was hard-pressed, when he realized that he had 
made no headway with the jurymen and at the point 
when another lawyer would resort to a play of personal- 
ities, angling for the adherence of individual jurymen, 
Calvin pursued an opposite path, which took him into an 
intense appeal for abstract justice in which he completely 
submerged himself and almost forgot, as persons, the 
twelve men to whom he spoke. In such an appeal, of 
course, he became wholly oblivious to the personalities of 
the spectators and audience in the court-room. 

He had noticed, before the day’s hearing began, that 
the ordinary scattering of Augarian’s friends and court- 
room loafers were present; and the widows of the fire- 
men, who had been killed, and a few of their friends as 
usual occupied front benches. At the outset, Calvin re- 
ferred to them, when he turned to the jury; but soon he 
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passed from the personal consideration of the victims of 
Augarian’s crime to his offense against all people, against 
order and against the State! 

The more plainly Calvin saw that this charge of his 
failed to stir the jury, the more stubbornly he deter- 
mined to make those men feel it, the more squarely he 
turned his back upon the merely emotional appeal to 
punish the prisoner for the sake of the widows in black 
who sat on the benches behind him. | 

Calvin turned to the benches after Joan Daisy had 
slipped in and found a seat near the women in black, 
but Calvin did not see her, nor did he see them, though 
he motioned the jury in their direction; for he gazed and 
he gestured over their heads, directing the jury’s thought 
out the windows through which could be seen the nearer 
roofs and the heaven of noonday haze hovering over the 
city of three millions of people, all of whom, every one, 
the prisoner on trial had offended. 

In the silences, when Calvin stopped for breath, the 
murmur of the endless streets, the hum of busy buildings 
thrilled him with its tremendous undertone of the mil- 
lions of the State for whom he spoke, whose law and 
order, whose prosperity, whose civilized existence itself, 
depended upon the triumph of the State over the enemies 
of the State in the battles fought in these courts. 

He faced again to the jury and saw how utterly they 
failed to feel it. As he stood, considering them, a folded 
paper touched his hand, and he took from Heminway, 
who was assisting him, a note which read: “For God’s 
sake, get back to the firemen and the widows.” 

Calvin crumpled Heminway’s note and dropped it. At 
the moment, it seemed to him that, even more important 
than punishing Augarian, was the need to make these 
twelve men, sworn in to perform the very fundamental 
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function of the State, begin to see a glimmer of the 
meaning of the State. So, with shoulders squared, he 
turned and spoke again. 

His appreciation of the presence of that Royle girl 
came upon him gradually. Some one was seated on the 
second bench who was bent forward in the intensity of 
following him; some one—one at least, though a girl 
and upon the spectators’ bench—was beginning to feel 
that which filled him. 

He glanced at her and recognized her. 

Half an hour later, when he had finished, he glanced 
at her again and saw her still leaning forward, her face 
flushed. There was recess immediately; and Calvin saw 
her go out, as the court-room was cleared. When court 
reconvened, she was in her former place on the second 
bench, where she remained during the address of the de- 
fense and throughout the final appeal of the prosecution. 

Heminway delivered this for the State, speaking with 
great emotion for the firemen and their widows. He set 
the women to sobbing; and several of the jurymen wiped 
away tears. Heminway, himself, cried. 

Calvin did not cry; and, as he sat with his back to the 
spectators, he wanted to know whether the Royle girl 
wept. At last, he turned and he saw that tears were in 
her eyes; but her intensity was gone. She sat, leaning 
back, relaxed, in contrast to her eagerness when he had 
been speaking. 

After Heminway had finished, the judge briefly charged 
the jury, who immediately left the court-room. For a 
few minutes, every one else lingered on the chance that 
there would be a quick verdict; but soon it became evi- 
dent that there was disagreement in the jury room, and 
Calvin accompanied Heminway downstairs to the state’s 
attorney’s suite. 

Several of the spectators already had departed, but a 
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few delayed, and the Royle girl was among them, Calvin 
noticed. He had not spoken to her nor approached her; 
nor did he refer to her, until Heminway commented, 
when they were downstairs, “Did you see the Royle 
girl?” 

“Ves,” admitted Calvin. 

‘She spent the day in court,” Heminway informed 
Ellison. “Scouting him, I suppose,” Heminway sug- 
gsted, nodding toward Calvin, who remained noncom- 
mittal; but his thoughts resorted to the court-room and 
he wondered how long she would wait. He wondered, if 
she waited, why did she? 

Finally he forsook his desk and went upstairs, where 
he came upon a few men loitering in the hall outside the 
court-room in which Augarian had been tried. The doors 
were closed but not locked, and when he pushed in, Cal- 
vin found the room lighted but deserted, except for one 
person—a girl, that Royle girl. 

She was standing before a window which was partly 
opened and in which were patterned lights of the city; 
for the November dusk was fallen with the pellucid 
blackness of night. 

After a glance at her, Calvin stepped to a table, upon 
which he had left a few unimportant papers, and pre- 
occupied himself with them while he considered the warm 
pounding of his pulse and opposed the power which would 
draw him to the corner where the Royle girl stood. 

Finally, he looked up and saw her watching him; and 
he put down his papers and approached her. 

“Why are you waiting?” he asked tersely. 

“Why, for the verdict,” she said, her eyes lifted to his 
with the frank directness which disconcerted him. 

“There may be no verdict to-night.” 

“Oh, I didn’t mean to wait all night,” she said quickly, 
smiling. “I thought I’d stick about maybe till six o’clock. 
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A couple of the jury finally got you, I figured—the gray- 
haired one and the one on the end with spectacles, who 
was always taking notes. It looked to me that they gct 
you, partly at least; what do you think?” 

“What?” said Calvin, amazed again by her capacity 
for personal inquiry. 

“What do you think?” she repeated. “It looked to 
me that a couple of ’em got you, at last; but not when 
you were speaking; when Mr. Heminway was. I think 
I got you, mostly, then. There was such a difference.” 

“You got me,” repeated Calvin. 

“Of course I know you a lot better than the jury; 
maybe I’m wrong, and they didn’t get you at all. I 
couldn’t help thinking, when you were speaking, that if 
some one ’ud just explain you a little—pass around those 
pictures of your home, with all that history below it, 
they’d see what you were driving at.” 

“What?” asked Calvin again. 

Joan Daisy burned red, recollecting the circumstances 
under which she had seen the pictures and which she 
knew she must not report. “The pictures in the paper 
when you first came out here—your cid house with your 
mother in the front yard and 1722—and Queen Anne’s 
war and Timothy Clarke and John Adams’ administra- 
tion—and Antietam.” 

Calvin glowed as she mentioned thus associations en- 
shrined to him. In contrast he recalled the slighting 
levity with which his partner, at a dance club, had re- 
ferred to “the ancester shot up by the noble aborigine 
on the same spot where the matutinal beans are still 
baked, and all that.” 

He said nothing, and the Royle girl gazed out at the 
city. “The State,’ she said, with a thrill in her voice, 
‘Gs certainly a lot of people. Even the city is an awful 
lot.” 
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“The State,” said Calvin, “is not merely the State of 
Illinois.” 

“T know,” she nodded. “I was here all day. I heard 
you. ... Did I ever tell you how I first heard about 
your” 

She faced around, with her question, putting it so 
directly to him that he had to answer. 

“No.” 

“Want me to tell your” 

“Ves,” 

“It was that night—you know.” 

eV as,”? 

“Those policemen had been going for me—Ket and 
me. They’d separated us and caught us saying different 
things—lying,” she added, frankly. ‘One of ’em wanted 
to go for me again; but the other said to wait. ‘Give her 
a rest,’ he said. ‘Mr. Clarke’s coming.’ 

““Who’s Mr. Clarke?’ I asked. You were nothing in 
my life then. 

“ “FHe’s a state’s attorney,’ one of them told me. ‘He’s 
on his way to look you over for the State!’ 

“I remember those words, said that way, ‘for the 
State,’ sat me up all of a sudden with a feeling of mil- 
lions and millions of people against Ket and me. I re- 
member I looked out of the window and thought about 
the millions of people just in the city, and I thought a 
man must have a mighty nerve to come for all of them. 
But, God, I see now you weren’t coming just for the city 
or even for the State of Illinois; you were coming to look 
me over for the world!” 

“For the law,” said Calvin, meaning to mitigate the 
offense to her, “the common law of orderly society,” he 
continued, in his intensity upon the idea, not thinking of 
her. 

“TI heard you to-day,” the Royle girl repeated, with her 
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lips tightening and her eyes bright. ‘I got you, I told 
you. The law is civilization—break the law, and fail to 
punish, and how long will the city stand—how long will 
there be civilization? JI heard you. Well, who's break- 
ing your law? Not Ket and me! We’re two of the peo- 
ple of your State, as I told you that night, just as much 
as you are—if Ket can’t name his father, much less his 
grandfather or John Adams’ administration or Antietam, 
and if I’ve never lived under one roof six months in all 
my life. 

“Where do you live?’ you asked me, that night, 
after I’d come through to you clean and told you not a 
thing in the place was paid for but my clothes, and that 
Dads was dizzy and mamma was doped. 

“Live? Why, here,’ I told you. 

““Ves,’ you said. ‘But where’s your home?’ you said, 
when you were in it and knew you were in it!” 

“T didn’t!” cried Calvin. 

“Then where’d you suppose you were?” she demanded 
and caught her lips between her teeth and bit to stop 
their trembling. She swung to the window, clasping the 
sill and clinging to it; and Calvin shrank with self- 
reproach, at his hurt of her which he had never sus- 
pected. 

Suddenly it occurred to him that she had pride in that 
home of a rented room filled with furniture got by fraud. 
Pride in that place! But it was a pride and loyalty which 
had not prevented her from appreciating his home. How . 
had she found the pictures printed two years ago? he 
wondered. 

However it had happened after finding them she had 
felt for them as had no one else here; and as no one 
else to-day in court, she had “got” him. 

“Miss Royle,” he started. 

What?” 
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What, indeed? What had he, Calvin Clarke, assistant 
state’s attorney, to say to the girl taken with Ketlar and 
Ketlar’s chief witness in the trial? 

He accepted a sound in the hall as excuse to be silent. 
Indeed, some one pushed open the door, for Calvin and 
Joan Daisy both had raised their voices, the moment be- 
fore. Calvin turned and the curious person withdrew. 

“What’s thate” asked the Royle girl. ‘Somebody 
about the verdict?” 

“No.” 

“You ought to win it, Mr. Clarke,” she said calmly. 
“And thank you for buying the book for Ket; he has it.” 

“Where are you going?” asked Calvin. 

“To an automat; then home—home,” she flung at him, 
her head up again. 

Half-way across the court room she halted and stared 
at the empty witness stand; and Calvin, watching her, 
was aware that the same thought flashed into her mind 
as filled his. The thought was of her in the witness 
chair, after a day of direct examination by Elmen, when 
Elmen would say, “Take the witness” and Calvin Clarke 
would step forward to start the attack for the State. 

She turned, quickly. ‘Go to it!” she cast her defiance 
at him. “Go to it!” And she pushed through the doors 
and disappeared. 


CHAPTER XII 


CALVIN neither won nor lost the cause of the People 
vs. Gos Augarian; for the jury persisted in their disagree- 
ment which divided them at the hour when Calvin Clarke 
and Joan Daisy Royle utilized the empty court-room to 
discuss their differences. 

After being out for forty hours, the jury reported that 
a verdict could not be reached; accordingly the judge dis- 
charged them and set the case for retrial several weeks 
later. Since Calvin had no other case on call, he took 
his vacation in this season which he best loved, late No- 
vember, when occurred, always in the same week, the 
Stirring, tumultuous festival of the Harvard-Yale foot- 
ball game and Thanksgiving. 

With confident anticipations, he reserved a lower on 
the Century for Boston and upon the next afternoon he 
was journeying across northern Indiana on his way home. 

Homeland to him meant hills; flatness was the curse 
of the far country, and Calvin recalled, in comfortable 
reminiscence, how it had offended him on his first visit. 
There should be hills, shaded valleys, outcropping stones 
and rushing brooks, he had thought; and the expanse of 
the endless plain had seemed to him mere monotony. 

He was impatient to see the slopes, the stone fences, 
the old, white homesteads of Massachusetts, yet the In- 
diana farms drew his gaze again and again until he let 
the ‘‘Atlantic Monthly” lapse to the seat beside him and 
sat idly watching the wigwam-like shocks of corn in the 
fields. They stood in long lines which appeared in di- 
agonal, as the train approached; they shifted to straight 
right-angles, then rearranged their ranks into disappear- 


ing diagonals again as the train rushed away. 
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The sunlight laid purple shadows; the sun glinted on 
scarlet and yellow and umber boughs as woods flashed 
by undershot with the flame hues of the fiery sumach. 
Brown meadows intervened, bounded by gray rail fences; 
wire fences, now, and a rutted road. The train darted 
across a white streak of cement; a crimson copse of 
sycamore approached, half hiding a white house, and 
white wood smoke rose in the clear, sharp air. 

Here was a pile of pumpkins; next a brush-heap burn- 
ing! A work-team waited at a jangling crossing, and the 
breath of the horses fogged. On the left, now, a glimpse 
- of blue water gleaming. 

Calvin awaited a dune which he well remembered, and 
when it appeared, he felt the satisfaction of recognizing 
the familiar. When Lake Michigan was gone and he 
knew he would not see it again, he settled back to read, 
but soon he was watching the wonder of dusk drawn over 
the fields. He was aware of a mood of reluctance in 
this journey. 

“T ought to have stayed in Chicago,” he said to him- 
self; but he knew that no obligation bound him. His 
cases on call were cleared and his vacation was due him. 
He meant, then, that he wished he had remained in 
Chicago. Why? Because of whom? 

As the darkness deepened without, and the glow of 
lighted windows flickered between the trees, Calvin sent 
his mind upon an expedition of evasion of a fact which 
he would not accept. He thought of Arthur and Emily 
Todd and other friends in the suburbs and in the city, 
he thought of Ellison and associates in the office and he 
argued, “I’ve come to like them better this year. We're 
friends now.” But he knew that none of them roused 
this reluctance at leaving. 

He was wearing the coat, into the pocket of which the 
Royle girl had dropped her three dollars and a half with 
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her list of books which she believed would make Ketlar 
a Mozart. Calvin put a hand into that pocket. Within 
it, was a smaller pocket to preserve articles such as slips 
of paper; and a bit of folded paper was in that small 
pocket, as Calvin Clarke very well knew. 

He drew it out and, as the car lights were turned on, 
he unfolded the slip and examined again the Royle girl’s 
writing; and the definiteness of it, the character of her 
spirit roused agreeable warmth within him. 

He pulled a portfolio from the opposite seat and ex- 
tracted a bundle of papers having to do with the Ketlar 
case; but he ignored the legal sheets and examined a 
newspaper picture of the Royle girl. 

After he put it away, he sat deliberately reviewing his 
encounters with her from the first, when she had con- 
fronted him, head up, challenging him for his right to 
come for the State; when he had followed her upstairs, 
from Ketlar’s room to hers, and her slim white heels 
rose from her slippers; when he had walked with her to 
the beach, where she showed him the stones which she 
called stars, and they returned and she attempted to 
awaken her mother or father and could not. 

He revisited, in reverie, the hotel room where she had 
sat at the little table and offered him coffee with her 
pretty, white hands and he had refused, and she called 
him a ready-made—and he had torn the notes which 
Eller, the stenographer, had written. 

He rehearsed their few words after he had freed her, 
their encounter in court with Elmen, their meeting again 
outside the grand jury room, when she had clasped his 
wrist till her nail cut his skin. He recollected, in its 
order, his glimpse of her as she left the jail; and he 
dwelt, in deliberate detail, on the meeting in the automat 
and on the street, when she asked him to buy the Barsoni 

book,.with her three dollars and fifty cents. Thus he 
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returned to their very recent day in court and their 
minutes alone, afterwards, in the empty court-room. 

With eyes closed, he absorbed himself in this reverie 
and when he had come to the end, he would retraverse 
it all again; but he found that such a satisfying reverie, 
like a dream, was not to be commanded. It had come 
and gone; and he sat up to realization. 

“T’m on this train because of her,” he said to himself. 
“I left Chicago because of her. I’m going away from 
her.” 

He bent forward and abstracted from his portfolio the 
pages of evidence against her which reported her inti- 
macy with Ketlar and cited the unescapable inferences 
to be drawn therefrom. Calvin Clarke deliberately re- 
read these ugly pages for the purpose of exorcising from 
him his longing for that girl; but he succeeded only in 
arousing himself further, so he desisted. 

In the morning, he was amid the green mountains of 
Massachusetts. The very air seemed sterner and the 
sight of the slopes stirred recollections of traditions of 
the Clarkes. He emerged from the train at Boston as 
self-contained as any one who faced the bleak wind blow- 
ing in from the bay with the smell of the sea. 

He had some time between trains and he had consid- 
ered dropping in on some of his classmates in their 
Boylston Street law offices or Federal Street banks, but at 
the last moment he decided to wander about alone, pass- 
ing Old North Church, the old State House and King’s 
Chapel. 

He felt a hunger for the old, the really old, after his 
second year in Chicago; but when he had exhausted his 
hour, he was sorry he had not called on Boylston Street, 
for he had encountered no one whom he knew, and his 
solitary expedition reminded him of days with his father, 
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and he passed the old building in which his father’s office 
had been. 

Faces of foreigners gazed at him. Foreigners seemed 
to have doubled their census in the last year; and the 
many-bloods, whom he had deemed characteristic of Chi- 
~ cago, crowded the ancient, narrow, twisted streets dear 
to his memories. But also there were men and women 
of his own kind, more of them, many more than in Chi- 
cago. He bought a Transcript, found it comfortingly the 
same and boarded his train for Haverhill. 

From the little city, he was driven by motor over the 
old, old road to the gate which opened in the same direc- 
tion. and which swung over the exact arc as the stockade 
gate which Calvin Clarke had hinged two hundred and 
seventy years ago. 

As he swung back the gate, his mother appeared in the 
doorway, under the old sun-dial, and he saw, with his 
first glance, that her cheeks were pink as ever, if her 
hair was a shade whiter; she was straight and strong and 
unchanged; the house and garden had not changed, the 
silence and peace of the place remained. The very sun- 
light over his shoulder and the shadows and fallen leaves 
on the pebbly path seemed to Calvin the same; and he 
went up the path, not hurrying, but with his heart swell- 
ing in his breast. 

“My son, welcome home,” his mother called, in her 
calm voice, half holding forth her arms, precisely as he 
had known she would; for she always did it so. 

She extended her hands, at moments like this, but never 
quite toward him, rather before her and downward as she 
had held them out to him, undoubtedly, when he was a 
little child running to her. Judging from the height at 
which she held her hands, he had been about five years 
old when she last put out her arms, unrestrainedly, 
toward him. 
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Calvin had thought this many times before; but to-day 
the realization of her restraint filled him with unusual 
feeling. He almost dropped his bag and ran to her; but 
he remembered himself and carried the bag to the step 
where he laid it down; he caught his mother’s hands and 
clasped them while he kissed her on her turned cheek. 
Then she kissed him on the cheek with her cool lips. 

“TY had your telegram,” she said. ‘Your room is ready 
for you, Calvin.” 

He squeezed her hands with an impulse which sur- 
prised her. “I knew it would be,” he replied, releasing 
her. ‘“You’re well, mother, aren’t you?” 

“Yes,” she answered, but he knew she was not think- 
ing of herself, but was studying him with her steady gray 
eyes. “I am always well, merely a year older. I see you 
are well. You had a good trip?” 

“Very good,” he replied and corrected, saying, “It was 
all right. The train, of course, was comfortable.” 

“What do you mean?” said his mother. “Did some- 
thing happen?” 

“Nothing happened,” assured Calvin, wondering at 
himself for the correction he had made. Nothing had 
happened on the train—nothing which he could relate to 
his mother. “I'll go up to my room,” he said, almost 
hastily, and picked up his bag and entered the house of 
1722 and Queen Anne’s war and John Adam’s adminis- 
tration and Antietam. 

It was not actually the house of Queen Anne’s war; 
for that had been the original cabin which the Indians 
had burned. Calvin confused it thus, momentarily, be- 
cause his mind was full of the phrase of the Royle girl 
and he was queerly sensitive to impressions to-day. 

He felt, at this moment, the force of contrasts which 
never had affected him similarly, as his mind bore an 
image of the newly rented room with the bed-couch, 
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which was the Royle girl’s home; and he gazed about the 
old, changeless rooms and peopled them with the men and 
women familiar to him since childhood, though some of 
them had been dead two hundred years. 

He made it vivid by imagining himself telling her of 
them. Gazing at old portraits, faded books and an an- 
cient lamp, commonplaces to him, he found them endowed 
with poignant interest as he thought of showing them to 
that eager girl. 

Shutting himself in his room, he placed his traveling 
bag on a table and methodically unpacked it. At a tap 
upon his door, he knew it was not his mother, who never 
would disturb him in his room, but was Debbie, the 
maid-servant, with his hot water. 

A modern bathroom with running water, both hot and 
cold, was a few steps down the hall; but in Calvin’s room 
was the washstand with the old blue and white washbowl 
and pitcher which had been used for at least seventy 
years, and no one knew certainly how much longer. 

Calvin stepped to the door, thanked Debbie, told her 
he was very glad to be home, and he took in the tall 
hot-water pitcher with the pewter cover. 

As he poured into the bowl, he imagined explaining to 
the Royle girl about it; he imagined her amused but in- 
terested. Then he thought of her as only interested. 
When she understood, she would like it, he thought. 

But what a fancy for him here! He had left Chicago 
to leave her; he had come home to be away from her, and 
here he was showing her, in spirit, about his home. 

“Tell me about Chicago and your new cases,” his 
mother bid him, when he rejoined her in the library, 
where a maple fire snapped on the old stone hearth. 

She drew him toward the fireplace and seated herself 
upon the hooded bench at the right, where he used to sit 
beside her for their talks when he was a little boy. In 
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later years he resorted to the bench opposite, and he re- 
lapsed upon it now, gazing at the fire, at his mother and 
at the fire again, while he considered her, disquietedly. 

He did not betray disquiet, he thought; and, in fact, 
he might have revealed it more plainly without his mother 
noticing it; for it was an hour of hardly constrained 
emotions in herself when her son returned from the crude, 
inchoate conglomeration of people in the west who, to her 
mind, composed the city which claimed him from her. 

“Tell me about Chicago, Calvin,” she repeated, her 
voice calm as ever, but her breast suffused with a feeling 
of antagonism against the distant people and with a pulse 
of her momentary triumph over them at regaining him. 

“It’s a place which becomes more incredible the longer 
one lives there,”’ Calvin replied. “I think I do not yet 
credit even its physical proportions, mother,” he ex- 
plained, smiling. 

He glanced about the room which was becoming dark 
away from the fire; for dusk was fallen, and at the other 
end of the library was an open window which looked out 
upon the garden, not upon city lights, but which put 
Calvin in mind of the open window at which the Royle 
girl stood in the court-room at this hour a few days ago. 

He stirred, patting his pocket to locate his tobacco, 
stooped into the heat of the flames and picked up a 
blazing splinter, with which he lighted a cigarette. 

His mother watched, with swelling breast, the play of 
the flame upon the clear-cut, powerful planes of her son’s 
face, and she glanced down his spare, strong body to his 
feet. “He has character and health,” she thought, re- 
peating to herself with pride, “character—and he’s mine.” 

She let herself enjoy the even line of his profile, the 
brown luster of his hair which still curled just a little 
and was very thick, as it had been when he was a boy;} 
and she longed to touch his forehead. His was a fine, 
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broad forehead with distinct, brown brows. She caught 
breath a bit quickly and watched his strong, well-shaped 
hands, which also were hers and she was conscious of so 
nearly giving way to emotionalism that she rebuked her- 
self for weakening with age; and, recollecting what they 
had said, she remarked: “T understand the city is 
growing rapidly.” 

“Tt happened to have reason to go from the south edge 
of it to the north the other night,” said Calvin, sitting 
back and smoking. “I was on an elevated train which 
went continuously for twenty miles past tenements and 
flats, tenements and flats crowded side by side, with only 
streets and shops and factories between, for every mile 
of the way. If I’d gone west from the lake or northwest 
or southwest, it would be the same. In that square of 
twenty miles, on the shore of that lake, mother, are more 
than three millions of people—the population of the 
thirteen colonies in the revolution.” 

“No,” she objected. 

“Yes,” he insisted, a little quickly. ‘“They’re there. 
Not one, not a white face was there when that was hung.” 
He touched with his boot-tce the crane which, as every 
Clarke knew, had been hung in the fireplace In 1790. 
“But now the population of the thirteen colonies is within 
a twenty mile square on the shore of that lake.” 

“An equal number of people may be there,” corrected 
his mother, intently, “but not a like population.” 

“No,” agreed Calvin. “Not like them.” 

‘What can they be like, Calvin?” she inquired, lean- 
ing forward a little. “I read all the newspapers you send, 
I read of robbery and banditry, day and night, in banks 
and in hotels by broad daylight, and the constant taking 
of life.” 

“They’re marking up a murder nearly every day,” said 
Calvin. 
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“What can those people be like?” she demanded. 

“They’re like nobody,” pronounced Calvin, shortly, 
“but themselves.” 

“Foreigners commit the crimes, do they not?” 

“No; they’re Americans.” 

“They can not be,” she denied firmly. 

“They’re American born, the police records show,” he 
maintained; “so if they aren’t Americans, what are 
they?” 

“An American to me,” said his mother, with confident 
pride, “means a person of definite traditions and blood.” 

“I know,” said Calvin, and realized that his mother 
Was repeating what he himself held, but now he opposed 
it. “On that basis, Chicago is certainly not an American 
city—nor will Boston be one, much longer,” he added, 
with a puzzling impulse to offend her. 

“The foreigners are visibly crowding in,” she said, 
feeling it. cy hardly see how that can afford you satis- 
faction, Calvin.” 

“It doesn’t,” he denied, ashamed of himself. “I’m 
merely facing the fact. They’re not crowding in now, 
mother. They completed that process before congress 
shut the doors. Now they are taking over.” 

“Taking over?” questioned his mother; but he knew 
she was merely combating the idea. She understood. 

“Taking over the continent from us, mother.” 

“They can not.” 

“But they are.” 

“They can not,” she repeated positively, with a ring of 
determination in her voice. “They can not because they 
have not the character. To take over a continent re- 
quires—character.”’ 

“Not if they’re taking it from people who are dead,” 
Calvin returned recklessly, forgetting his personal situa- 
tion, until he realized that he had spoken as decisively as 
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his mother could hope in favor of her frequent argument 
that he should end his exile in Chicago and return to his 
home and marry a girl of inheritance and tradition like 
his own. 

His mind went to Melicent Webster because he knew 
that she, at that moment, was in his mother’s mind. 
Melicent was a neighbor whom he had known since child- 
hood, when she was a sturdy, straightforward, sober- 
minded little girl who swam and dived almost as well as 
a boy and who ice-skated skillfully and tirelessly. 

Her family, or some member of it, had been a neighbor 
of the Clarkes’ for nearly a hundred years, but except for 
the occasion when great-uncle Ethan wedded Susan Web- 
ster, in 1844, the families had not intermarried. 

Since Melicent was two years younger than himself, 
she was twenty-eight this fall, Calvin reckoned; she was 
tall and strong and straightforward as ever, and Calvin 
liked and respected her. He had seen her several times, 
when last he was home, and he had danced with her on 
the evening before he returned to Chicago. She danced 
well, as she did all things, and she talked intelligently 
and with accurate information upon any matter she dis- 
cussed; but when Calvin was alone upon the train, he 
had been surprised by no such reverie as followed his 
parting from the Royle girl. 

Their characters could not be compared. Melicent was 
admirable, wholly so, whereas the Royle girl was despica- 
ble; yet now that Calvin was near Melicent Webster, he 
had no impatience to seek her. He would call sometime 
to-morrow or the next day. Her nearness stirred no sen- 
sation of the same order as that which overwhelmed him 
on the evening of his visit to the automat and when he 
sought the Royle girl in the empty court-room. 

He thought, “Suppose ske was a few hundred yards 

down this road.” And the idea agitated him so that he 
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stared into the fire, avoiding his mother’s eyes. Suppose 
his mother could read what was in his mind! No danger; 
she could not conceive it. 

“You are engaged in a case which greatly interests 
you,” his mother said, refraining from pressing her ad- 
vantage and avoiding the mistake of urging Melicent 
upon him. 

“T’ve tried the arson case,” Calvin replied. “But Ill 
have it again. The jury disagreed.” 

“Ts there a new development in the case against that 
extraordinary musician?” 

“Ketlar?” asked Calvin, glancing at her to see if he 
had betrayed himself to her. “His is my most impor- 
tant case,” he admitted. “I consider it the most impor- 
tant case soon to be tried. Ketlar shot his wife because 
of a girl, of whom I have written you somewhat.” 

“Yes,” said his mother. 

“She is the daughter of a man calling himself some 
times James Morton Royle,’? Calvin continued. ‘He 
is a drunkard and a dead-beat, living by various frauds 
for which he has been arrested twenty times. The mother 
is chiefly remarkable as a veronal-drinker. These two 
and the daughter—Ketlar’s recent companion—have 
been moving about from Chicago to Milwaukee, Cleve- 
land, Detroit and St. Louis, being ejected from hotels 
and apartment houses. 

“Ketlar is the son of a hotel barber-shop manicurist 
and some unidentified traveling man, with corresponding 
morals. Ketlar married at nineteen, and since then has 
taken up with twenty or forty women and girls and had 
reached the Royle girl, who undoubtedly was like the 
rest, or worse, but she seems to have demanded that Ket- 
Jar marry her; so he quarreled with his wife, shot her 
and went back to the Royle girl, who had an alibi for 
him ready before the police arrived. 
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“She counts on freeing him and means to marry him, 
if she succeeds. She is clever—you’ve no idea how clever 
she is. For instance, she had books on musical com- 
position sent to him in jail last week. She says, so he 
can study in jail and make himself a musician. Of 
course, he can’t and won’t. It’s merely a spectacular play 
for cheap, popular sympathy and to furnish his music 
publishers with material for sensational press notices on 
his new jazz compositions, after he is freed. But she 
did it. That’s how clever she is!” 

He stopped and sat pressed straight against the hard 
back of his bench and felt his heart thumping under the 
excitement of his own condemnation of the Royle girl. 
It caught him, suddenly, aghast at that which he had 
said. Why had he so distorted the incident of the Bar- 
soni book, and her three dollars and a half, wrapped in 
the list which was in his pocket now? 

Was it because suddenly he had understood it after 
the manner in which now he had reported it to his 
mother? No; for all his body, trembling under his 
thumping heart, denied his interpretation. He had as- 
sailed her thus, distorting and misinterpreting that inci- 
dent to force it to fit in with the rest for the purpose of 
making impossible to himself, and before his mother, 
his own emotions in regard to her. 

“But he will not be freed!” Calvin heard his mother 
say. 

“What?” he asked. 

“The musician will not be freed, surely,’’ his mother 
repeated. 

“No,” said Calvin. “No; I think not.” 

His finger was in his pocket, and he touched the little 
slip of paper upon which the Royle girl had written; and 
if he were at all consistent, he would fling it into the 
flame. But he did not. 
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He arose, with his heart thumping, and walked about 
the room during the few moments before Debbie ap- 
peared, announcing dinner. | 

As he approached the dining room where a steaming 
dish was on the table, he wondered at the vividness with 
which he imagined himself in the automat with the Royle 
girl. He sat down in his place at the table opposite his 
mother, and Debbie laid the brown-crusted and fra- 
grantly flavored hot dish before him. 

“Debbie made a beef pie for you, when she heard you 
were coming.” 

“Beef pie,” said Calvin, halting the big spoon over the 
hot crust. 

“Why, don’t you want it?” asked his mother in sur- 
prise. “You usually ask for it.” 

“T don’t think I'll eat,” said Calvin. ‘“Nothing’s the 
matter, mother. I—I suppose I was upset a little on the 
train.” 

“Oh,” said his mother. “I knew something happened 
on the train.” 

Repeatedly, during the following days, he found him- 
self imagining what the Royle girl would think, if she 
looked in upon his home. He did not at first set himself 
deliberately to play with such fancies; he merely met 
them in his mind, although he probably induced them by 
rereading his reports upon her experience in the various 
and diverse domestic establishments which in succession 
had sheltered her parents and herself. This held before 
him contrasts that gave him glimpses of his own home 
from a new and extraordinary point of view. 

It was the week in the year at Clarke’s Ferry for 
setting out tulip bulbs, for laying away late apples and 
casks of cider, for raking mulch over the roots of lark- 
spur, sweet William, Canterbury bells and the other 
perennials; it was the appointed time for a score of other 
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tiny tasks, each unvarying year by year and each set and 
determined by customs immemorial as the oldest mem- 
ory; and Calvin took up the old tasks, which he had per- 
formed as a boy, with such whole satisfaction that his 
mother lent to a neighbor the old gardener who regularly 
worked about the place. 

He rejoiced in the feel of the familiar rake and the 
mattock in his hand, at the tug and tire of unused 
muscles; but, as he bent, his mind wantonly returned to 
the court-room in Chicago; he sank his heel, with pro- 
prietary pleasure, into the soit soil which his spade had 
upturned, and he thought of the flat on the floor above 
Ketlar’s. He heaped up leaves and set fire to them at 
dusk, and while he stood leaning upon his rake and gazing 
into the flames, the reverie, which he had tried to com- 
mand on the train and cause to return to him, came of 
itself, 

One morning he visited the attic, haunted by heirlooms 
of seven generations. He came upon survivors of his own 
leaden soldiers packed away in a box beside that holding 
a model of an 1812 frigate which Calvin carefully had 
played with when a boy; and there, with his toys in the 
box before him, he suddenly set to wondering about the 
Royle girl, when she was a child, what playthings she had 
had and where she had laid them. 

He called upon Melicent and she asked him to walk 
with her to the tea-room which she recently had opened 
on the Post Road. She had no need to earn money but 
she believed that she ought to occupy herself, and she was 
receiving much local admiration for her spirit and enter- 
prise. 

“Surely, after being two years in the west, you must 
approve of a girl working,” she said to Calvin. 

“Of course I do,” he agreed, and praised the perfect 
order of the place and the excellence of the food which 
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was served. For Melicent was competent and employed 
skilled help. “I look in unfailingly every morning and 
usually in the afternoon,” she said, and since it was plain 
that she expected commendation for this, he gave it, while 
wondering what the Royle girl would expect for looking 
in twice a day upon others working. He gazed at Meli- 
cent’s large, competent hands and thought of slender, 
white, strong ones. Glancing at Melicent’s sturdy ankles, 
he thought of very slim ones and slim white heels. 

Once during the afternoon he shared with Melicent an 
emotional experience. 

They tramped from the tea-house by an old road which 
led by the Barlow place, which had been closed since 
Eben Barlow died last winter and now was being repaired 
and repainted. 

“Who’s come back?” asked Calvin, interestedly, as 
he saw the agreeable evidences of life about the old 
house. 

“Nobody has come back, Calvin,” said Melicent, 
soberly. ‘There was nobody to come back, you see.” 

“Somebody must be coming back,” Calvin insisted. 
“There are carpenters and men painting.” 

“There is nobody to come back,” Melicent repeated. 
‘“‘A Greek has purchased the place. He is having the re- 
pairing and painting done. His name is Polos; he made 
money in the fruit and confectionery business in Boston; 
he has seven children they say. The children speak good 
English.” 

“T suppose so,” said Calvin, twinging with repugnance 
at the idea of Levantine immigrants in the Barlow home. 
Why, it was a hundred and fifty years old, and an Eben 
Barlow had been with Knox and Calvin Clarke in the 
Revolution. He drew a little closer to Melicent in their 
common resistance; he flushed and saw a flush warm her 
cheek, as her eyes met his. 
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“The Greek had a good deal of trouble buying the 
place,” said Melicent siowly. 

“He didn’t have enough money?” asked Calvin. 

“No; he had plenty of money. His trouble was to 
find any one to give him title; for all of Eben’s heirs 
died before himself except old Mattie, who was his second 
cousin. She’s insane in an asylum in Connecticut; but 
finally it was arranged so that she could give title,’’ Meli- 
cent explained, with bosom rising and falling at the quick 
catch of her breath; and Calvin drew up in repulse of 
this decay and disappearance of his people. As instinct 
to combat it caught him, he felt full affinity with the girl 
beside him; he felt his helplessness alone, as she was 
feeling her helplessness alone to oppose this death of 
themselves; he felt hotly, as she also hotly was feeling, 
their power together to perpetuate their own. 

But as he gazed at her, another image imposed itselfi— 
eager blue eyes and a white, beautiful brow with lovely 
shaping behind it, a posture of spirit and will, the Royle 
girl, as first he saw her, with her head up to fight. 

Calvin looked away and after a few seconds, Melicent 
proceeded with him past the Polos place, talking of other 
matters. 

On Saturday he journeyed to New Haven for the 
Harvard-Yale game, and when he was finding his seat in 
the huge bowl, surrounded by men of his own class, he 
started almost noticeably at sight of alert, slender, fem- 
inine shoulders and the back of a prettily poised head 
wearing a small, blue toque. 

Although he had been speaking to a friend, he became 
mute for the moment in which he imagined that this was 
the Royle girl; and even after she turned her face, and 
he saw that she was a disappointing person, he kept 
glancing at her; and when the teams came on the field 
and commenced the spectacle of the game, with seventy 
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thousand cheering, Calvin watched the blue toque and 
thought how much more eager, how much more partizan 
and excited would be the Royle girl, how her cheeks 
would pale and flush, her eyes glow and her hand grip 
him, if she were beside him. | 

For Thanksgiving at home there were three at the 
table, since cousin Harriet always came from Haverhill 
for the day. 

She was a maiden of fifty-two, was cousin Harriet 
Clarke, and she believed in and employed plain, blunt 
speech, dealing directly with what she had in mind. 
Naturally, the ominous fate of the Barlow place had im- 
pressed her and, after Calvin had carved the turkey, she 
asked him: 

“Have you seen the improvements in the Polos place?” 

“Polos?” asked Calvin. 

“The name is abbreviated from Batouopopolos, I be- 
lieve—the buyer of the Barlow place.” 

“Ves, I’ve seen it,” replied Calvin shortly. 

“He walked by last week with Melicent,” added his 
mother. 

“T wonder how our Greek candyman will change this 
house,” ventured cousin Harriet cheerily. 

“Ours?” said Calvin. 

“Our Greek successor, I mean, when we are gone,” 
explained cousin Harriet, imperturbably. ‘The sundial 
over the door will come down, I fancy.” 

“What?” asked Calvin. 

“Harriet!” exclaimed his mother. 

“Undoubtedly. I never heard of a Greek having a 
sundial, especially over a door, did you? And he cer- 
tainly will change the location of the gate. It might have 
done well enough for a stockade, but it’s most impractical 
now; and this old wing will certainly come down. And 
did the furniture go with Eb Barlow’s house, Calvin?” 
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“Y¥ don’t know,” murmured Calvin, constrained and 
furious. 

“Tt did,” whispered his mother. 

“Our Greek will never believe what we have in the 
attic until he starts to clear it out. I know we have boxes 
which have not been moved for a hundred years, Abigail,” 
pursued cousin Harriet. ‘“He’ll surely clear out our bed- 
steads, too, and our ridiculous washstands and this table 
we're eating on.” 

“Cousin Harriet!” cried Calvin, feeling physically 
almost sick. He gazed at his mother, to whom this last 
had been addressed by cousin Harriet, and saw that, 
though she kept her face calm, she was ghastly pale; and 
cousin Harriet, herself, was pale at the horror to which 
her own words had driven her when she had set out to 
stir him and sting him from his singleness. 

Having halted, she became unable to resume; and Cal- 
vin seized the opportunity to mention another matter, but 
his mind could not consider it and he elicited no reply 
from his mother or his cousin. It was minutes, indeed, 
before either of them was able to continue dinner with 
any show of appetite; and though they talked imperson- 
ally and cheerfully of other things, he was glad when 
dinner was over and he could go out and tramp through 
the woods, leaving his mother and cousin together. 

He felt restless and offended. Cousin Harriet had 
upset his mother, he knew; but he knew, too, that cousin 
Harriet had not offended his mother; she had spoken at 
a time which his mother never would have chosen and in 
a manner which she never could have employed, yet she 
had said what his mother would say. He must marry. 
If not for himself, then for them, for their blood and 
heritage which were his, for their duties and traditions, 
for the sake of the home and all the people of the past 
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who had made him and them, he must take a wife and 
have children. 

He strode away from the old house, conscious of no ~ 
choice of direction except that he was avoiding the road 
toward Melicent’s and the Barlow, now the Polos, place; 
he found himself upon the path which traced the tradi- 
tional retreat of Timothy Clarke and Esther, his wife, 
and their children when they fled from the Indians two 
and a half centuries ago. 

Calvin came to the lonely copse, upon unused land still 
in the possession of the family, where Timothy had fallen 
and Esther had taken the gun from his hand, loaded it 
and shot an Indian and then hurried her children on into 
Haverhill. And standing there alone in the silence, with 
the afternoon sunlight golden through the trees, Calvin 
thought what a people had been they who were his fa- 
thers, who had crossed the empty sea and settled this 
savage land, what men had begot and what women had 
borne children who in their time became like their fathers, 
begetting children like them again—Calvins, Timothies 
and Jeremies of Queen Anne’s war, of 1776, of John 
Adams’ administration and of Antietam, and whose wives, 
Esther, Susan and Abigail had been of soul and body like 
them. | 

He was their seed; and he was like them; or he might 
be. If he married a wife, like their wives, he could beget 
children of their soul and body. Melicent was like them. 
But only once before, and that when he had looked upon 
the scene of Polos, the Greek, taking over the Barlow 
place, had thought of her stirred him. He summoned 
idea of her now, to make it stir him again as he drooped 
before his duty to his forefathers, to his home and family, 
to the blood of them all within him. 

As he stood there, trying to imagine himself marrying 
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Melicent, his mind went wildly aberrant and it was the 
Royle girl whom he married. It was the Royle girl— 
companion of Ketlar, the wife-slayer, daughter of Dads, 
the dizzy, and of mamma, the doped, in the flat in Chi- 
cago—it was she whom he would take to wife. 

At the idea, which he could not deny, with his desire of 
it thrilling and trembling in him, he thought of his mother 
learning that he would bring such a one to his home, 
make her his wife and the mother of the children to suc- 
ceed him; and he swung toward the old house, clenching 
his hands and swearing within himself against such defile- 
ment of his blood and the blood of the others—of his 
mother and father, of the man of his own name who had 
died with Knox, and of Timothy, who, two hundred and 
fifty years ago, had fallen here. 

Then, dully and slowly, Calvin Clarke returned to his 
home. 


CHAPTER XIII 


“Streep,” said Max Elmen to Joan Daisy. “Sleep is all 
I order now. Do not worry for one wink. All is ready; 
you are prepared. Every word you understand. Sleep, 
now, for the brightness of the eye beyond any which bella- 
donna can give you. Besides,” interpolated Max, “‘bella- 
donna relaxes altogether too much the pupils, reducing 
the iris which in you is such beautiful blue. So simply 
sleep, until to-morrow Herman calls you. That is all.” 

Sleep, for to-morrow starts the trial; to-morrow Ket 
will be led from the jail across the Bridge of Sighs into 
court, where, although for the first time in three months 
he will not see steel bars between himself and daylight, 
he is granted this indulgence only because he is called, at 
last, to answer for his life. 

To-morrow, in the morning, the People of Illinois—the 
millions and millions of people of the State, which Joan 
Daisy now knows to mean not merely the State of Illinois 
nor the State of all the United States, but the State of 
civilized people—the State will set in motion its terrible, 
merciless machinery designed to kill Ket. Assistant 
State’s Attorney Clarke will start it; and Joan Daisy 
Royle is to be placed in its path to stop it. Max Elmen, 
patiently and repeatedly, has drilled her in what she shall 
say and do; but at the most critical moment, he can not 
help her; he must say to the State, “Take the witness,” 
and she must depend upon herself thereafter. Maybe 
throughout two days; perhaps through three or four. 
Who knows? 

At every moment, throughout these days, Ket’s life will 
depend upon her wit instantly to answer, never to con- 
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tradict herself or become confused, never to falter, never 
to lose faith or courage. To-morrow, to be sure, will be 
a day for selecting the jury and no one will go upon the 
witness stand; but already, upon to-morrow morning, her 
appearance in court becomes of vital concern. Therefore 
it is essential for her to sleep. 

Joan Daisy tried to obey her orders, and she began 
preparations for bed at the unheard-of hour of nine. It 
was a night upon which mamma’s back was unusually 
bad, as it was likely to be at a time of trouble; so Joan 
Daisy rubbed mamma’s body for half an hour and, when 
mamma was better, massaged mamma’s face and, with 
endless patience and meticulous exactness pasted about 
mamma’s eyes and mouth fourteen tiny strips of plaster 
optimistically applied to banish wrinkles and crows’-feet 
of ten years standing. 

“T suppose now,” complained mamma, “you want me to 
go to sleep. Give me that glass.”’ And thus making the 
affair a favor to Daisy, she dosed herself, sighed and 
turned over. “All right; run along, Daisy; never mind 
me.” 

Joan Daisy closed mamma’s door with hands atremble 
from muscular exhaustion of the prolonged massage, and 
her whole body became aquiver, now that she was alone, 
as she felt the awful imminence of the trial. Plucking at 
the snaps over her shoulders, she dropped off her dress 
for relief of its weight before bending to pull out the 
couch to make it her bed. 

Vaguely she heard the usual drum of music, which 
resounded constantly through the floors at this hour when 
loud-speakers were operating and mechanical pianos 
played; and when suddenly a nearer beat assailed her, 
absurdly she imagined Ket in the empty room below. 
She denied the accent of the music, thinking, “Ket never 
would play like that,” before she logically considered that 
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Ket to-night was on his cot in his cell, where lights were 
out, and where a prisoner, who was not to be tried to- 
morrow, snored upon the pallet overhead and a third 
partner of the cell slept below. 

To-morrow night, although the trial would have begun, 
he would lie similarly in the jail cell and likewise through- 
out the trial for ten nights, perhaps, or for two weeks or 
possibly for more. But the end must come; and then? 

Joan Daisy had laid the white cotton pad over the 
couch and now she was spreading the sheets; and smooth- 
ing them, she felt her quivering hands and her face go 
cold as she thought, “Would Ket lie down next in the 
death cell?” 

If not, would it be upon a cot in the penitentiary upon 
which he would lie every night for all the rest of his life? 

If not, if he won the verdict, if she, as she was sworn 
and determined to do, won his freedom for him, where 
would he sleep? Ina bed with her, under fine sheets like 
these? 

With chill, quivering hands she smoothed the linen 
which his money had paid for. “I'll marry you, Kid, 
I’ll marry you,” he had whispered again and again, re- 
cently, through those holes of the visiting screen, “T’ll 
marry you, Kid, when you get me free.” 

What kept her quivering and cold was the idea of the 
death cell, she thought; was the idea of that cell in Mr. 
Clarke’s mind to-night? 

Where was he? What was he doing on this night be- 
fore the trial? she wondered without any intention to 
have sent her mind to him, as she made her bed. He had 
gone home, she had heard; but it was long ago, before 
Christmas. In fact, it was before Christmas when Mr. 
Elmen had told her that Mr. Clarke was again in the city; 
but she had not seen him since he went home, so she had 
been thinking of him at home in Clarke’s Ferry, in that 
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old, old house of Queen Anne’s war, of the Revolution 
and John Adams’ administration and of Antietam, the 
house with the sundial over the door, the old picket gate 
and his mother in the garden. 

To be of account, in Mr. Clarke’s mind, a person had 
to come from a kome. Not from a home like his; fer 
even he would not expect that and, Joan Daisy sus- 
pected, he weuld not quite like it if every one had a home 
like his; for his went back to Qucen Anne’s war. 

Joan Daisy knew about Queen Anne’s war, now; she 
had looked it up; so she knew how impossible it was for 
many people to possess such a home. But a person to 
be trustworthy—to Mr. Clarke’s mind—must have a 
house somewhere, and certainly at least a father who 
could confidently be named and a little land to give one’s 
mother a garden. 

Well—and hereupon Joan Daisy energetically finished 
making her bed—a person could be as good as any one 
else and have none of those things. She would show Mr. 
Calvin Clarke, of Clarke’s Ferry, Massachusetts, that a 
boy could come out of a barber-shop with a manicurist 
for a mother and no father at all and make himself a 
great musician like Mozart, instead of a murderer; and 
she would show him that a girl could get from Chicago, 
from the street, from hotels and flats, from newspapers 
telling about great people, from motion pictures of things 
everywhere, from the radio, even from the fronts of buiid- 
ings which spell in stone—WAGNER—BEETHOVEN— 
Mozart—the idea and determination to be decent and 
to try to do something, if Dads did come home dizzy 
every night and mamma doped herself to sleep and the 
three of them never had inhabited the same place for as 
long as two months, until Elmen took supervision of the 
family affairs. 

Joan Daisy felt invigorated; she splashed her cheeks 
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and showered her slim, white body with coid water. She 
switcned off the living-room light and, clad in pajamas, 
she swung wide the window, welcoming the stinging cold 
of the dry, January night. 

Snow lay upon the stone sill and clung to the copings; 
a white sheen shrouded the sod of the court, glittering 
where it caught the glint of the street lamps and over all 
spread the magic, silver refulgence of the midwinter 
moon. 3 
The air had a metallic tang; and underfoot, or rather 
underwheel, where the dry snow was pressed beneath 
the tires of a truck, was a creaking cold. People passed 
briskly upon the walk with breath like smoke and their 
voices floated up, articulate and amazingly distinct. 

“Come in and get warm,” a man invited a girl to his 
room. 

“No; I gotta go home,” objected the girl. 

“Come in; you can say you was at a show,” com- 
manded the man; and Joan Daisy bent forward and saw 
him escorting her into the first entry. 

It reminded Joan Daisy of Ket and herself, of Ket and 
of other girls similarly led up to the room below hers. 
Many a one of them, she knew, had not run out when 
Ket sat on the couch beside her. Joan Daisy drew back; 
she stretched up to tiptoe, turned and ran on light tiptoe 
to bed, slipped under the soft covers and lay, shivering 
slightly. 

Sleep, Max Elmen had commanded; and she shut her 
eyes, but her mind visited in the empty room below and 
ran the rounds of the walls covered with women’s pic- 
tures; and she thought of Ket in his cell in jail, where 
he had lain every night for three months. 

She opened her eyes and turned over. 

A taxi, with clinking chains, halted and the driver said 
with deference, ‘a dollar ten, sir.” 
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“‘Keep the change,” bid Dads’ dignified intonation. 

“Sober!” thought Joan and glowed with gratefulness 
to Dads for keeping control of himself to-night. But it 
was like Dads to rise to an emergency when mamma, on 
the other hand, would collapse. 

Dads stepped steadily up the walk and when he in- 
serted his key in the door lock, it was the right key 
at once and he found the keyhole without scraping 
around it. 

Since he had noticed that the room was dark and the 
window open, he entered noiselessly until she spoke to 
him, “Dads!” 

“Did I wake you?” he asked. 

“No. Close the window. Talk to me, Dads.” 

He fastened the sash, switched on the light, and she 
saw, as she had begun to feel in the dark, that Dads not 
only was wholly sober to-night, but that he had returned 
in a rare mood of his which reminded her always of his 
talk with her on her twelfth birthday. 

“Do you not like the light?” he questioned as he faced 
her. 

“Let’s look out at the moonlight,” she replied; so he 
turned the switch again. He laid down his hat and stick 
but he merely unbuttoned his overcoat, as he seated him- 
self on a chair near her. 

“You are worrying,” he said. 

“Some,” she admitted, thrusting an arm from the 
covers, and he drew off a glove and clasped her hand. 

“Over Ketlar?” 

“Ket, of course, Dads.” 

“He will be acquitted,” assured Dads, releasing her 
hand, but keeping it upon his knee and patting it gently. 

“T think so.” 

“Then what do you think?” demanded Dads suddenly, 
poising his hand over hers and ceasing to pat her. “What 
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for you, Joan—little, little Joan? Have you thought it 
through?” 

“What through?” 

“What he will do, and you will do, when he is freed— 
if he is. How long since he was jailed?” 

“More than three months, Dads.” 

“That’s it. All that time, he has not had his hands on 
a girl; he has not seen any woman, but his mother, except 
through the holes of a double steel screen. He will see 
women in court to-morrow and during the trial; he will 
see you and several others of his friends, but he will be 
shut up at night in the jail until the tremendous day when 
he is freed. 

“That night he will not spend alone. Do you want to 
be the girl to spend it with him?” 

Joan withdrew her hand, thrusting it under the covers. 

“Do you care,” demanded Dads, “that if he does not 
have you, he will be with another girl?” 

“He always,” whispered Joan, with lips and tongue dry, 
“he always was with other girls. That was Ket.” 
~ “But he didn’t have you. Is he going to?” 

“He’s going to have me,” she whispered, “to make him 
a musician.” She gasped, “Why, that’s all my life, 
Dads!” 

“How’s he done with the book you bought him?” chal- 
_Tenged Dads. 

“He hasn’t read it, yet.” 

“Not even read it!” 

“That’s not his fault. The jail’s the trouble. The jail 
isn’t what I thought it’d be for music. I guess that men 
who were made great in jails weren’t in ones much like 
the Cook County jail. Everybody’s crazy about Ket in 
jail, Dads; he’s a riot, when he plays his jazz, and he’s 
written a lot of jazz in jail; but that’s all he wants to do. 
He likes to please people, you see; and jazz does. But 
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it'll be different when he gets out. I mean, he’ll work, 
then; he’ll do big things, I know he will.” 

“How do you know it?” 

“T can make him want to work, Dads!” 

“How can you?” 

“T can,” she cried, clutching the covers and gathering 
them close about her throat. 

Dads leaned cver and patted her cheek, softly. “Don’t 
dream you can by giving him yourself.” 

“T can!” she cried again, and he arose, looking down 
at her. For a moment he debated whether to argue 
more; then she saw him draw suddenly aloof. He opened 
wide her window, arranging it with care precisely as he 
had found it, and he strode into the bedroom without 
another word. 

Joan Daisy lay with the bed covers clutched about her 
and she closed her eyes as she tried to reassemble the 
elements of her old dream of Ket and of the C Major 
concerto, of his name in stone beside Mozart’s and of 
herself; but the vision, which Dads had presented, re- 
placed it, and she quivered as she imagined Ket seizing 
her, as he would have on that night he struck his head 
on the door, only more grossly for his three months in 
jail. 

Fear of the gallows filled her, and against it she re- 
peated phrases taught her by Elmen to confuse Assistant 
State’s Attorney Clarke, who would ask for Ket’s life 
in the morning; so she marshaled herself to the trial. 

Calvin attempted to convince himself, while he pre- 
pared to start for the court to open the trial, that he was 
in complete control of his emotions and that the sight of 
the Royle girl could not again affect him. His nervous- 
ness he deemed only natural upon a morning when he 
was to represent the State in a capital case. 

The day, like the night, was clear and cold, and Calvin 
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decided to walk, partly out of liking for the weather, 
partly from impatience which made it difficult for him to 
wait idly in his room, and partly because he was aware 
that every appearance of himself, as a representative of 
the State, would be set and balanced against a correspond- 
ing appearance of the persons opposed to the State. 

The Royle girl, he knew, undoubtedly was acting under 
most explicit orders from Elmen, who would direct her 
to travel from her flat by street car and to proceed from 
the car-line on foot; and Calvin wished to avoid arriving 
in a cab when the Royle girl and Ketlar’s mother ap- 
peared on the walk. 

To-day, with the call of his trial, Ketlar’s name again 
captured the headlines; and portraits of Ketlar, of his 
wife, now three months buried, of the Royle girl and 
Calvin Clarke preémpted the picture pages. One paper 
had taken the trouble to obtain a view of Adele Ketlar’s 
grave in Minnesota, with Ketlar’s child posed beside the 
stone cross. 

The child remained in Minneapolis, although Ellison 
had argued that she should be brought back and ex- 
hibited in sight of the jury for at least one court session, 
to offset the sympathy certain to be stirred by the pres- 
ence of Ketlar’s mother; but Calvin opposed the plan 
and Ellison himself reflected that the little girl might 
prove a doubtful ally. 

“Suppose she reminded a juryman of a child of his 
own and set him to thinking of himself in Ketlar’s place; 
we'd never win,” Ellison commented. “You can’t take 
any chance when you have a hanging case.” 

Calvin wished that Ellison would not refer to “hang- 
ing”; the phrase, a capital case, adequately classified it 
in Calvin’s mind, and he did not permit himself to dwell 
upon the infliction of the extreme penalty which it was 
his duty to procure. 
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Under his picture, this morning, was a line designating 
him as the officer who would demand Ketlar’s life; and 
since it was his clear duty, Calvin never considered any 
evasion of it. When such words as Ellison’s gave him, 
in spite of himself, a quiver of repuise, he recollected 
the portrait of Jeremy at home and that of Jeremy’s son, 
his great grandfather, who in their day had defended 
and preserved the State by procuring the punishment of 
its enemies. Undoubtedly, when first they went to court 
to ask the life of a prisoner, each of them also suffered 
from qualms of weakness such as distressed Calvin on 
his walk to the Criminal Courts’ building; but never had 
they faltered, and no more would he. 

He was walking down the wide boulevard of upper 
Michigan Avenue with the new, tremendous towers of 
office buildings standing on right and left, and ahead he 
saw the sun shining from the lake upon the endless stone 
and glass water-front of the city and he thought how 
to-day no stone or brick of it would be here, how it 
would have remained a sandy swamp of wild onion grass 
if Jeremy Clarke and other public prosecutors had failed 
to enforce discipline when civilization had fringed the 
Atlantic shore. Not having failed, they had preserved 
order and law so that Chicago had risen here. 

Calvin turned abruptly from the boulevard and soon 
came in sight of the grim grayness of the jail. A few 
loiterers stamped feet and rubbed mittened hands as 
they stood looking up at the barred windows; around the 
corner, at the doors of the Criminal Courts’ building, a 
crowd was skewing and arguing for admittance; and 
Calvin’s pulse hastened as he approached. 

He recognized policemen, a couple of plain-clothes 
men and clerks of the courts; he recognized vaguely a 
few girls as persons whom he had seen in some connec- 
tion with Ketlar; but he did not see the Royle girl or 
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Ketlar’s mother. Police opened a way and he went up 
to his office, where photographers with flashlights bang- 
ing awaited him at the door. Scarcely had he passed 
them, when he heard them calling to each other and 
scurrying away; and he knew that Elmen and the Royle 
girl were downstairs. 

“All set?” Ellison asked him. 

Ellison, who had come in several minutes earlier, had 
lost his pinkness from the cold and become pale, and 
Calvin felt the flush leaving his face as he hung up his 
overcoat. 

“T guess they’re all upstairs now,” said Ellison, ner- 
vously, after a few minutes. “We might as well go up.” 


CHAPTER XIV 


WATCHMEN guarded the doors of the court, which were 
closed and therefore denoted to Calvin that the court- 
room was crowded to capacity. In fact, the police re- 
cently had cleared the halls of an overflow and only 
those persons who had business in the court were per- 
mitted to approach. 

The doors were opened to a hushed hum of voices and 
to heads turning countless eyes upon Ellison and Calvin 
Clarke. 

“The State’s attorneys,” he heard the whispers in tones 
of awe which heralded him as the awaited agent of death. 

He halted for an instant as the doors closed behind 
him. 

The court-room was divided into a large public sec- 
tion which occupied about two-thirds of the space, and 
into the section set off for the judge, the jury, the pris- 
oner and his counsel and witnesses, for the attorneys and 
clerks of the State. In this court, the public section lay 
to Calvin’s left, as he entered, and claimed the south 
half and also the center of the room. It was furnished 
with rows of brown, massive oak benches arranged in 
even files, and from end to end every bench this morn- 
ing held humanity. They faced the judge’s seat, the wit- 
ness stand and the jury box; the windows were behind 
the benches and on the further side, to the west. 

In front of the public section was an open space—an 
aisle bounded by an oak railing beyond which all the 
actual processes of trial went on. 

By common custom the prosecutors established them- 
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stenographers claimed the center, and to the left- sat the 
defense. The judge presided from a dais against the 
wall at the center; to his left, as he faced the room, was 
the witness stand, also confronting the room; and further 
to his left and facing, not the room, but the judge’s seat 
and the witness stand, was the jury box. 

The judge’s seat now was empty, and so was the chair 
for the witness; the jury box also was vacant, but Max 
Elmen’s bald head shone at the table for the counsel for 
the defense and Max Elmen’s spectacled eyes scrutinized 
his opponents. A companion bald head, less rotund, 
somewhat more youthfully fringed with hair, marked the 
presence of Max’s son, Herman. 

The glint of light moved up Max Elmen’s scalp as the 
Senior counsel inclined his head slightly in sleepy salu- 
tation; and Calvin nodded in reply and glanced away. 
The Royle girl was not at the table of the defense; nor 
was the prisoner there; he had not yet been brought from 
the jail. 

Before he was aware that he had found her, Calvin 
was staring into the Royle girl’s eyes. 

She was in a row of people, some of them seated, others 
standing just within the rail beyond Elmen’s table. Ap- 
parently she had turned at the opening of the door and, 
since she now was relapsing upon her chair, she must 
have arisen in some impulse which, plainly, had been 
disappointed. Eagerness faded from her eyes; her lips, 
which had parted, pressed tight in pale fright, and Calvin, 
staring at her, summoned to her the eyes of those who 
watched him; then he felt the swing of the eyes to him- 
self again and hostilely, more hostilely than before. 

He turned aside slightly, and advanced, looking down 
at the opening in the railing through which he strode to 
his place at the table for the prosecution, realizing that 
she had risen and turned in her quick, pretty eagerness 
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to welcome Ketlar, when the door had opened, only to 
see him, who was come to demand Ketlar’s life. He 
realized that the spectators previously had located her 
and had been observing her and, since they themselves 
had been awaiting sight of the prisoner, they had fol- 
lowed her feeling. So already she had scored for the 
defense; she had caught the sympathy of the court-room 
even before the prisoner had appeared. 

Newspaper men surrounded her when Calvin next 
glanced toward her, and between them he had a glimpse 
of her shaking her head. ‘Yes,’ rumbled Elmen’s dis- 
tinct, heavy voice, “do it, Joan Daisy. It is all right; 
oblige the boys.”” So she arose and let them lead her to 
the witness stand. 

Some one screwed a light cord into a socket in the wall 
behind and a cluster of brilliant white lights gleamed 
from a metal box fitted with reflectors to concentrate and 
intensify the beam. An operator trained it upon the 
Royle girl, and she sat etched in the glare, slight and 
lovely and pale under the dazzling whiteness. The effect 
was to make a picture of her in her plain, fitted blue 
dress, which caused the people on the benches to lean 
forward, whispering their delight. Cameras clicked and 
a photographer turned to Calvin. 

‘Wiull you stand up before her, pointing at her, please, 
as if you’re cross-examining?” 

“No,” Calvin refused shortly, indignant at the whole 
performance. 

So the photographers disconnected their light-box, 
thanked the Royle girl and led her back to her place, 
having pleased the people. 

When the door next opened, it was to admit Ketlar and 
his guards. 

He entered the court where he was to be tried for 
his life, walking briskly, so that he gained a step upon 
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his guards, who had released him from any manacle which 
they might have used. He squared his shoulders and 
lifted his head in a bit of obvious bravado that became 
him and gave him an air of superiority to his jailing, 
which was increased by the smart and immaculate ap- 
pearance of his new, brown suit. His attractive, flaxen 
hair had been recently trimmed; he had just been shaved 
and his clear, flawless skin shone pink in the flush of his 
excitement. 

Upon sight of him, Max Elmen immediately arose; 
Herman arose together with a couple of clerks who 
accompanied him. Joan Daisy Royle jumped to her feet 
with a quick, eager exclamation which brought up every 
one about her. Some one cleared the way before him, 
and as he stepped toward his place, for the moment he 
was more like a prince than a prisoner come to court. 

Max Elmen warmly extended his hand; Herman imi- 
tated his father. The Royle girl gave both her hands to 
Ketlar’s grasp and others pressed to him. The Nesson 
girl was there. 

Calvin Clarke saw the controlled countenance of the 
woman who, under the light of the street lamp, had asked 
him for Ketlar’s child. She was standing a few feet 
away, but with all her being intent upon her son, as she 
had stood at the hearing on the habeas corpus and when 
she had followed him to jail, never obtruding herself. 

Calvin looked quickly away and caught up a paper 
from his table. 

A door in the paneled north wall opened, and every 
one in the court-room arose as the judge, in his robe, 
strode from his chambers; and there rolled, in the hush, 
the heavy rhythm of old phrases heralding that the court 
was in session; but the judge’s entrance was far less im- 
pressive than had been the prisoner’s. 

A clerk handed the judge the inevitable document 
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upon some extraneous routine matter; it was signed and 
immediately the clerk called, “The People of Illinois 
against Frederic Ketlar.” 

Calvin drew up, stiffly; and for a moment his mind 
would not attack the business before him, but played with 
the phrase, “The People of [llinois”; and he thought of 
them busy in their tiers of offices in the tremendous 
downtown blocks, and indolent in their apartments and 
suburban residences; he thought of the people of the 
country towns and of the farms, overcoated and mit- 
tened as they went about their chores in the snow over 
the flat, Illinois plain. So his mind flew to his home, 
and, returning to himself, he thought how strange for 
him to stand for the People of Illinois in this steam- 
heated room in Chicago on this winter day. 

Max Elmen rose to his feet, and Calvin heard an ex- 
piration, like a great sigh, breathed by the women behind 
him at this first move of forces in the battle for the life 
of the boy who just now so jauntily had crossed the room. 

Calvin arose, keeping his eyes from the prisoner and 
from the Royle girl; most particularly from the prisoner’s 
mother he held his glance. The tension of the capital 
case, in which death—deliberate, decreed death—was the 
aim of his efforts, pulled at his muscles. 

The first man from the panel drawn for the jury pre- 
sented himself for examination, and Calvin gazed at the 
dark, foreign face of the fellow and rallied to a feeling 
of offense which banished his qualm before his duty. 

Galaski was the fellow’s name; an American he called 
himself; he even claimed American birth; but Calvin 
would have none such as him upon this jury. 

“Have you conscientious scruples against capital pun- 
ishment?” Calvin asked him. “Or are you opposed to 
the same?” 

“Huh! What?” demanded Galaski. 
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“A penalty prescribed by the laws of this State,” ex- 
plained Calvin patiently, “is death for a man convicted 
of murder. Are you opposed to voting the death penalty 
for a man found guilty?” 

“Not me; I ain’t skeary,” assured Galaski, compre- 
hending at last. “I’ll hang him for you,” he promised, 
gazing at Calvin with full friendliness. 

“The State, not an individual, requires the penalty,” 
said Calvin, coldly, repelling the man’s offer to do him a 
personal favor. He would have liked to avoid at this 
time the speaking of the plain, brutal word for execu- 
tion. It was too soon and altogether too glib, and Calvin 
knew that it offended the court-room. 

“Have you formed and expressed any opinion as to 
this case?” he continued. 

“Sure I got an opinion. I can read the papers. I said 
he done it,’ Galaski replied, heartily; and thereupon, 
to Calvin’s relief, the man was dismissed for cause. 

He wanted Americans, true Americans, to try this 
case; and there ran in his head a sentence from a story 
which his mother used to tell to him when he was a 
little boy. 

It had to do with a crisis in the Revolutionary War, 
when General Washington himself was seeing to the out- 
posts before an important engagement, and in order to 
prevent treachery, he commanded: “Put only Americans 
on guard to-night!” 

Calvin looked at the candidates for jury service, long- 
ing to see lean, angular faces of blue-eyed, brown-haired 
men whom he could trust, longing to read upon the jury 
lists names like Webster and Bradford and Bancroft. 

Instead he encountered ‘‘Americans” of swarthy skin 
and dark eyes, of nomenclature and mentality similar to 
Galaski. Two came up, one after the other, neither con- 
scientiously opposed to the death penalty nor prejudiced 
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by having expressed an opinion upon the case. Both 
men attested complete confidence in their ability to 
render a fair and impartial verdict upon the evidence 
to be heard. Calvin could find no cause, under the law, 
by which he could demand their exclusion from the jury 
box. 

Elmen, having examined for the defense, found no 
fault. On the contrary, it was plain to Calvin that Elmen 
desired them for the jury for their very lack of char- 
acter and intelligence, for their lack of tradition and 
for their incapacity to understand the need of rigorous 
enforcement of the law. 

Calvin had, as also had Elmen for the defense, twenty 
peremptory challenges in hand. The law allowed him to 
reject jurymen peremptorily, up to the number of twenty; 
that was, he could challenge and dismiss, without other 
cause than his personal dislike or distrust, any juryman 
or jurymen up to the number of twenty. Elmen, twenty 
times, could do the same. When his twenty challenges 
were exhausted, he no longer could exercise the privilege 
of personal choice, but must accept any man who legally 
qualified for jury service. 

Obviously, an advantage accrued to the side which 
could keep its peremptory challenges in hand after the 
other had exhausted its privileges. Calvin appreciated 
this and temporarily accepted both jurors and then two 
more, only to challenge the first pair, peremptorily, and 
to bring up for examination a young man named Rogers, 
of actual American birth and education, intelligent and of 
character. Elmen pretended to be willing to accept him 
and then dismissed him, peremptorily, and brought up a 
succession of “-skis, -ovitches and -heims’”? who, before 
night, forced the State to expend two more peremptory 
challenges. | 

A man named Monroe cost Elmen one challenge, soon 
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after court convened on Tuesday; and a Wentworth drew 
another from the defense while Calvin was questioning 
and challenging for cause, whenever any reason offered, 
a succession of many-bloods who, to his mind, had no 
place in any jury box. 

He accepted four men, unwillingly, and later chal- 
lenged two of these, peremptorily. At night, three jurors 
remained. So it went on, morning and afternoon, day 
after day, each side questioning, complaining, trying to 
show cause why this man and that was unfit, each seek- 
ing the men it wanted, each side maneuvering to force 
the other to spend its dwindling store of peremptory 
challenges and to save its own. 

Calvin went out, after adjournment on Saturday, aware 
that the week had won Elmen an advantage, aware that 
he had been obliged to yield to Elmen the prospect of 
completing the jury with men of his own choosing and, 
perhaps, insuring a verdict favorable to Ketlar before 
ever a word of evidence was heard. For the State had 
exhausted fifteen of its twenty challenges, while Elmen 
held twelve of his twenty in hand. 

Monday, of the second week, cost Calvin three and 
Elmen two more. So the State started the eighth day 
with two challenges in hand against ten which Elmen had 
reserved. At half past eleven upon that Tuesday morn- 
ing, when ten jurors had been chosen, Calvin spent his 
last peremptory challenge to disqualify a talesman who 
reminded him of Gos Augarian. 

Ten minutes later, a Greek restaurant owner, by name 
Andreapolos, qualified for the jury. He was a keen, 
alert, energetic man, speaking bad grammar and wearing 
diamonds; and Calvin, questioning him, thought of him 
as a duplicate of the Greek Polos who had taken over 
the Barlow place at Clarke’s Ferry. Twice Calvin went 
over his questions, trying to find cause to exclude him, 
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but there was no cause. The State’s challenges were 
gone, and Elmen, smiling sleepily, waved Andreapolos 
into the jury box. | 

When the jury was complete, twenty minutes later, 
Andreapolos obviously was the member of most force 
and energy; inevitably, he became foreman. 

At the beginning of the court session, in the afternoon 
of the eighth day, Calvin called the witnesses for the 
State: the tenants of the flat-building by the lake who 
heard the shot, which killed Adele Ketlar, and who called 
the police; the policemen who found Adele’s body and 
examined the flat and who arrested and questioned Ketlar 
and Joan Daisy Royle. 

Calvin offered a large plat of Adele Ketlar’s flat, show- 
ing the plan, the position of furniture and the spot where 
Adele’s body lay. Witnesses approved it, and it was 
hung upon the wall above the jury box, where it remained 
throughout the trial. 

Two tenants, of neighboring apartments, swore 
solemnly that they had seen Frederic Ketlar, the same 
person who now sat in court before them, hurriedly leave 
the building after the shot was heard. 

Max Elmen, for the defense, cross-examined for more 
than an hour, but failed to shake or discredit them; and 
at adjournment for the day Calvin felt that the case was 
proceeding better than he had hoped. 

Comment, upon the next morning, was favorable to 
the State, but after court convened Calvin was conscious 
of a slight ebb in his tide. The jurymen, as well as the 
crowd in the court, appeared to expect the prosecution 
to present some new and more sensational evidence, 
whereas the case was complete after the State had called 
Weigal and members of the Echo orchestra—Ketlar’s 
own orchestra—to testify that Ketlar had abandoned the 
Garden without explanation early in the night on which 
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his wife was killed, and that it was particularly unusual, 
since it was Saturday. 

Elmen cross-examined only perfunctorily. It was plain 
to Calvin that Elmen was feeling, as he himself realized, 
the diminution of interest in the witnesses for the State. 
The jury, like the crowd on the court benches, seemed to 
be relaxed and waiting without further interest in the 
prosecution; they wanted to see, upon the witness stand, 
the girl who had been shown them in the court-room 
when the jury was being chosen and who since had been 
banished to the witness-room; they would have her ex- 
hibit her beauty and bare her soul to save the prisoner; 
and they would wait no longer for their treat. 


CHAPTER XV 


“Tue State,” said Calvin, at eleven o’clock in the 
morning of the ninth day, “the State rests, your Honor.” 
And he turned slowly from the judge to the table of the 
defense. 

Max Elmen had relapsed into his seat at the table with 
his elbows upon the bare board and with his big, bald 
head bowed between his hands in a devout posture of 
petition. 

His hands hid his cheeks, his temples and his eyes, but 
left his mouth visible, and visibly his lips moved like the 
lips of a priest at solemn meditation. Calvin stared at 
him with surprised disgust; but since Calvin allowed the 
minimum of expression to his emotions, he seemed to 
most of the observers to be regarding his opponent merely 
in silence, and he served to direct the attention of every 
one to Elmen. 

Perhaps Elmen spied out the situation from between 
his fingers, perhaps he was so confident of the effect of 
his posture that he had no need to prove it. He raised 
his head deliberately, keeping his eyes closed as though 
to prolong to the last moment his supplication and then 
deliberately he arose and turned, blinking at the light; 
and Calvin pricked with indignation as he perceived that 
Elmen was putting his pose “over.” 

For a moment again he closed his eyes, as though 
doubtful of the guidance given him during his medita- 
tion; then, apparently abandoning a plan of his own for 
another now imparted to him, he called Ketlar’s mother 
from the witness room. 


“Take the stand, please,”’ Elmen said to Anna Folwell 
224 
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and whispered, as though only for her, but so that every 
one heard “for your boy’s sake.” 

Anna Folwell looked straight into Elmen’s eyes; from 
him she gazed straight into the eyes of her son, who 
turned to her; then Calvin found her gazing into his. 

He turned and stepped back and sat down at his table 
beside Ellison and did not watch the witness again. 

She was dressed in a black gown fitted to her figure, 
which was full in the bosom, small at the hips; her arms, 
in the closely fitted black sleeves, were graceful and 
slender. She had white linen cuffs set in the sleeves and 
a little line of white linen banded the black at her throat. 
Since she had taken off her hat, her yellow hair increased 
the contrast of her clear, white skin against the black of 
her dress. 

Calvin looked at the jury and saw that she immedi- 
ately elicited their interest, particularly that of two men 
of middle age who leaned forward as she took the seat 
upon the witness stand. Calvin glanced quickly at 
Elmen and caught his eye upon the middle-aged men in 
the jury box. 

Elmen took a step nearer and spoke in a low tone, as 
though to prevent the audience from hearing, but his 
voice was clear and carried to the corners of the room, 
which was very quiet. 

“What is your name, please?” 

“My name is Anna Ketlar Folwell,” the witness re- 
plied, in a low voice, which also was distinct. She was 
speaking very carefully, one word at a time and with a 
pause after each, when she pressed her lips tightly to- 
gether. 

“You are married?” 

“Ves; I am married.” 

“You are also employed?” 

“I have a list of ladies, whose hair I shampoo.” 
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“When were you married?” 

“T married John Folwell on the seventh of September, 
three years ago.” 

“Before that time, what was your name?” 

“Anna Ketlar.” 

“That was your maiden name?” 

Ves”? 

“You had never been married before three years ago?”’ 

Behind him, Calvin heard the shuffle of feet which told 
him that the people on the crowded benches were bend- 
ing forward. 

The jurymen bent closer to her, every man staring into 
her face, and a tinge of red mantled her cheek and throat. 

“No,” she replied, with her eyes steady upon her ques- 
tioner’s. 

“You always found employment shampooing ladies’ 
hair?” Elmen led on. 

“No; I have done that only since I became older.” 

“When you were younger, what was your employ- 
ment?” 

“T was a manicurist in a hotel barber-shop.” 

“Are you related to the accused in this case?” asked 
Elmen. 

“T am his mother.” 

“How old is he?” 

“He was twenty-four years old on the twelfth day of 
last May,” she replied, keeping her eyes and lips still 
steady, but her bosom relaxed and swiftly filled again 
with the gasp of her breathing. 

“Where was he born?” 

“In a rooming house on Indiana Avenue in Chicago.” 

“What name did you give him?” 

“Frederic Ketlar.”’ 

“Your own surname, that isP You never gave him 
the name of his father?” 
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“T have never,’ she replied, and touched with her 
tongue her dry lips, “told to any one the name of his 
father.” 

“Has he ever seen his father?” 

“Never,” she said; then for the first time she looked 
away from Elmen and not at any one else, but gazed 
into memory, and for the first time her lips quivered. 

“Do you wish to change that answer?” asked Elmen. 

“Never to my knowledge,” she said. “When Fred got 
his band a few years ago and was doing so well, I wrote 
his father that Fred Ketlar was his son and where he 
could see his son if he wished to. I do not know whether 
his father ever went to see him; my son could not have 
known his father if he faced him.” 

“Did his father ever reply to you?” asked Elmen. 

“Get up!” ejaculated Ellison to Calvin, and when 
Calvin did not immediately respond, Ellison was on his 
feet. “I object, your honor!” he cried to the judge, and 
the witness was silent. 

The judge waited, before ruling, and gazed at the 
State’s attorneys; Calvin arose and, with Ellison, ad- 
vanced toward the judge, with Elmen stepping beside 
them. 

“Your honor, this question is irrelevant and imma- 
terial,” Ellison protested vigorously and turned to his 
associate to reénforce him. 

“The State,” said Calvin, slowly, “has made no point 
of the circumstances of the defendant’s birth, much less 
of the relations between his parents. This is simply a 
play for sympathy—” 

“To which, your honor,” interrupted Elmen, eloquently, 
“the defendant is surely entitled. The learned counsel 
for the State have made no point of these circumstances 
because they are well aware that these be in our favor. 
I bring them out to show how my client, by his own talent 
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and character, made himself famous and honorable from 
a most unfortunate beginning for which he can be held 
in no way to blame. Therefore, evidence to show the 
father’s neglect of him 1s competent.” 

Calvin started back to his seat even before the judge 
ruled that the witness answer. “Never,” she replied; 
and Calvin realized that the objection had served merely 
to increase sympathy for her and for her son. 

“Vou brought up your son by yourself?” Elmen pro- 
ceeded. 

“Ves”? sag 

“You may relate to the jury incidents which you have 
observed and distinguishing traits to show his nature 
and character,’ said Elmen, facing for a moment the 
attorneys for the State, as though he anticipated another 
protest, “‘so that the jury may be aided to decide whether 
or not he was a boy likely to murder his wife and the 
mother of his child, as has been charged by the State.” 

“From the time when he was a very little boy,” said 
Ketlar’s mother, “he wanted to do all he could to help 
me by making money, running errands for patrons of 
the hotel . . . he begged the manager to employ him as 
a page when he was much younger than other boys. . . .” 

Calvin listened and watched her, unwillingly, as she 
told of her son’s boyhood. 

c. - He always had a liking for music and wanted to 
be around when the orchestra was playing. . . . I missed 
him early one winter morning in the room where he slept 
on a couch. It wasn’t his way to make me worry by 
going off, so I waited, and about four o’clock he came 
in. . . . He didn’t know I’d missed him, and I didn’t let 
him know I was awake. But the same thing happened 
next early morning. . . . Soon I found out. 

“There was a basement restaurant, with a piano, which 
could be played without disturbing people who were 
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asleep; Fred was down there playing at the piano when 
the scrubbers were cleaning up. By spring, that boy 
could play—fine; in a couple of years he could play any- 
thing—the violin or cornet or saxophone. He was just a 
natural genius, my little boy. The whole city heard about 
him and just flocked to hear him play and to see him, 
too, tossing his head in time to his music and smiling 
SOs as a 

Tears blurred her eyes, but she maintained better con- 
trol of herself than did some of the jurymen, who wiped 
tig eyes again and again. 

Calvin ceased to watch her; he stared intently at a bit 
of paper which he had picked up and which he tore slowly 
and with minute care into tiny bits. 

“At this time,” asked Elmen of his witness, “how was 
he toward you? Did his attitude toward you change?” 

“T’d never have worked in years if Fred had his way. 
I worked because I’d be lost without it, that was all. 
No, that wasn’t quite all either,” the witness corrected. 
“I guess the truth of it was that I worked because I 
couldn’t believe way inside of me that what’d come to 
Fred—to my boy, born the way I’ve told you—could be 
true, gentlemen.” She faced for the first time toward 
the jury. “Somebody or something would take him from 
me, I knew; not for anything he ever would do, not be- 
cause he ever would be bad, but because I was bad, 
gentlemen, to get him. It was the fear in my heart that 
my joy in my son couldn’t be given to me.” 

Silence, except for sobbing, ensued in the court-room. 
Calvin had torn his bits of paper until his finger tips 
could grasp them no more; so he collected the fragments, 
carefully in his palm, while his mind seemed incapable 
of operating rationally. 

“The State,’ he heard in Elmen’s voice, “the State 
may cross-examine this witness.” And Calvin’s mind 
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began again to act, warning him that E!men’s purpose 
in putting this woman first upon the stand was not only 
to start the defense with a tremendous emotional appeal, 
but to dangle bait before him for cross-examination. 
Most particularly had the manner of Ketlar’s birth been 
exposed as bait at which Elmen would have the State’s 
attorney strike in an attempt to discredit and besmirch 
the witness. 

Besmirching must be done this day, Calvin knew; but 
the mother was not the one to take the first attack. How 
well Elmen would like it! Calvin glanced at Anna 
well’s face and realized that she sat there, hoping fort an 
assault upon her, in which she would offer herself as 
victim for the sake of her son. 

At Calvin’s side Ellison was stirring impatiently; for 
Elmen had sat down, and the judge and the jury were 
waiting upon the attorneys for the State. 

Calvin quietly arose. “We have no questions,” he 
said, and almost instantly he won confirmation of his 
belief that Elmen had built upon his taking the bait. 

The hour of the morning was enough to prove it; for 
the clock hands stood at half past eleven, too early for 
adjournment and not early enough to allow unbroken 
presentation of the first and most important part of the 
testimony of the next witness. 

Elmen recognized this; undoubtedly, indeed, he had 
taken it into consideration when he had called Ketlar’s 
mother for his first witness; but he had been sure that 
the State would strike at the offered bait because it was 
a lure at which others so frequently had struck. Ellison, 
left to himself, would have attempted to turn some of 
this witness’s testimony to the purpose of the prosecution. 
When Clarke refused there ran through Elmen’s compe- 
tent brain, within his big, bald head, the reproach that 
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he himself had known very well that Assistant State’s 
Attorney Calvin Clarke was different. Had he not even 
said so to Joan Daisy Royle? 

He discerned, however, as he saw his opponent standing 
quietly, in his refusal to cross-examine, that he had not 
plumbed quite the full depth of the difference. 

His witness looked at him and Elmen arose, smiling 
as if very well pleased. “Since the State does not ven- 
ture-to cross-question, that is all, Mrs. Folwell,” he said. 
“Vou may step down,” and Elmen advanced with elabo- 
a courtliness, to give his hand to guide her; and 
immediately, as though it was as he had intended, he 
sent his chief witness to the stand. 

Joan Daisy stepped up, alone, and repeated the oath 
in a low, excited whisper, and when she turned from the 
judge and faced the court-room she remained standing. 

“You may sit down, Miss Royle,” bid Elmen. 

She put behind her the hand which she had just raised 
for the oath and, feeling the back of the chair, she seated 
herself cautiously. 

“What is your name?” Max Elmen propounded in fuil, 
resonant voice which seemed visibly to sustain her. 

She replied barely audibly; and Elmen repeated her 
name in sympathetic tones for such of the jury as might 
not have heard her. 

“What is your present age, Joan Daisy?” he inquired. 

“1’m twenty.” 

“She says she is twenty, gentlemen,” announced Max, 
motioning with his hand like a showman in a gesture 
which irritated Calvin Clarke, but which wholly failed to 
offend the jury. 

‘‘And where have you spent your twenty years, Joan 
Daisy?” pursued Max pleasantly, indeed almost in jovial 
curlosity. 
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“Mostly I have lived in Chicago and I have lived also 
in Detroit, in Cleveland and in Milwaukee and several 
other cities.” 

“Sor” ejaculated Max, agreeably simulating surprise, 
and by a little toss of his head as well as by the easy 
gesture of his hand he deliberately snapped the skein of 
strain which, by the help of the previous witness, he had 
woven over the court-room. Every one sat, no less at- 
tentively, but more comfortably—every one, that was, but 
the witness and Calvin Clarke. 

“How have you lived in all these cities and in@ 
cago?”? Max inquired of her. 

“How?” repeated Joan Daisy, genuinely bewildered, as 
every one could see. 

“f mean, have you lived alone; or perhaps—if the 
gentlemen of the State will not object to it as a leading 
question—perhaps with your parents?” 

Joan Daisy emitted a little sigh, as she comprehended. 
“Oh, with my parents, always,” she replied, very seri- 
ously. 

Elmen cast at Calvin a casual look or, more exactly, 
a glance which pretended to be casual, but which fixed 
into a stare as though Elmen suddenly had discovered 
a peculiar idiosyncrasy which arrested him; and Calvin, 
in spite of himself, prickled with self-consciousness. 

He became aware that he was sitting erect at his table, 
his hands held stiffly before him, his feet planted flat 
upon the floor; and as he felt Elmen’s quizzical gaze, 
which now guided the eyes of the court-room, Calvin 
tried to think how to relax in order to appear at ease, 
but he could not. He burned with annoyance at him- 
self and endured, in motionless awkwardness; and he 
berated himself for his relief when Elmen looked away. 

Calvin’s mind became cool again and informed him of 
the means by which Elmen planned to control the mood 
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of the court-room. First, he had brought on the mother 
to found the defense upon powerful emotions over which 
I:Imen now would play pleasanter and prettier sensations. 
His witness upon the stand was pretty and pleasant to 
look upon and appealing —oh, yes, appealing! 

She was wearing a dress which Calvin had not seen 
before; undoubtedly it had been selected and purchased 
for the uses of this day. It was blue and opened like 
a coat with wide revers down the front; over the breast 
was a vestee of white, set just low enough to show the 
lovely white of her smooth throat and to suggest, with- 
out actually displaying, the rounding of her bosom. It 
was a plain dress and inexpensive, as any one could see, 
but the girl was charming in it. 

The sleeves clung to her slender, lovely arms which 
were upon the arms of the big witness chair and her 
white, pretty hands clasped and unclasped the oaken 
support nervously. 

Calvin watched her hands; as frequently as he dared 
he gazed into her face. Her head, her lovely head with 
white brow and the beautiful shaping behind it, she held 
up with the little tilt characteristic of her. She was 
frightened and confused; her own lawyer had confused 
her and intentionally; and she did not understand it. 
But to Calvin, Elmen’s purpose was become plain. 

Elmen, having drilled and rehearsed her in a long series 
of questions and answers, was confronted by the necessity 
of making question and answer appear original and natu- 
ral to the jury, and the best way to accomplish this was 
to throw in a surprise question and require an unpre- 
pared answer. Only with a witness of exceptional in- 
telligence and spirit would he venture on such a course, 
confident that she could resume her rehearsed answers 
when he resumed his prepared questions. 

“You have lived all your life with your parents, you 
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say, Joan Daisy,” continued Elmen. “Have you also 
lived ‘on’ them?”’ 

“T have been employed since I was twelve years old,’ 
replied Joan Daisy. 

‘““Are you employed at present?” 

“I am a stenographer employed by G. A. Hoberg of 
the Hoberg Construction Company.” 

‘““A private secretary, you said?” asked Max, bending 
forward quickly as though his ears, usually reliable, sud- 
denly had betrayed him. 

“I’m a stenographer,” said Joan Daisy, and Max stared 
at her in biand admiration as though he had never heard 
such a confession before. 

It was wholly an antic, but palpably it increased the 
liking for the witness; and Calvin, watching the jury, 
felt their pleasure in the performance. For Max Elmen 
confidently was staging a show; after having played upon 
their feelings, he gave them a pretty girl, teased her a 
little, perplexed her, preparing for the moment, always 
in anticipation, when he would draw from her intimacies 
titillating to women and to men. 

Yet this was a trial for murder in a court of law! 
Law! Calvin thought, and his mind went, for an in- 
stant, to the Calvin Clarke who crossed the ocean nearly 
three hundred years before in the company of men bear- 
ing the first law and foundation of order to this conti- 
nent; he thought of that Calvin in his cabin; of Timothy 
and of the Calvin who went to war with Knox, all giving 
their lives in the cause of law; of Jeremy of John Adams’ 
administration and his sons and grandsons, all given to 
law which was become here, in the presence of Calvin 
Clarke in a Chicago court, a vehicle of entertainment. 

A tall youth, beyond Max Elmen, arose and officiously 
noved about while Max was questioning. He stepped 
to the wall beyond the judge against which stood the 
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pair of metal boxes, fitted with reflectors and equipped 
with lights, which the photographers had placed before 
the witness stand when they took pictures of the Royle 
girl previous to the opening of the trial. Now, with the 
judge in his seat, the jury in place, and while Elmen put 
his questions and the witness spoke her answers upon 
which might depend the life of the prisoner on trial, the 
tall youth bore the light boxes, one after the other, to a 
position in front of the witness stand. He gathered the 
cord-plugs and screwed them into light sockets on the 
wall and he cast upon the girl, in the witness chair, two 
beams of glaring light. 

Meanwhile, a companion close by erected a tripod and 
placed upon it a motion-picture camera; he focused upon 
the witness, stooped and carefully inspected his subject 
in the ground-glass field and, satisfied, he straightened 
and set to turning his handle with its “click-click-click” 
while the witness, under the glare, testified in reply to 
Max Elmen’s interrogations. 

The judge ignored this entire proceeding; to be sure, 
a glaring beam, as a box was shifted, struck him in the 
eye and caused him to squint, but otherwise he took no 
notice whatever. The jury welcomed the glare, which 
gave them the girl for sharper and severer inspection. 

Calvin kept his eyes upon the jury for the first mo- 
ments and saw them examining the witness only more 
avidly; he searched in the double line of the jurors for 
the faces of the men whom most willingly he had ac- 
cepted before his challenges were gone, and he saw every 
man of them staring at the witness with no sign of offense 
at the spotlights. 

One juror, solely, sat back, consideringly; one seemed 
to keep his mind his own and not give it over to Max 
Elmen’s antics; one looked on, externally, at the per- 
formance. Andreapolos, he was, the Greek whom Max 
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Elmen had forced into the jury when Calvin had spent 
the State’s challenges, and who had become foreman. 

“Now,” said Max Elmen, “you may tell us of your 
first meeting with the defendant in this case.” And 
Calvin forgot the jury to himself gaze at the girl in the 
glare of the spotlights. 

Glare supplied to Joan Daisy her sole physical sensa- 
tion. First it was the glare of the noonday sun upon the 
snow, which shone into her eyes as she sat facing the 
windows; now the glare from the reflector-boxes became 
more blinding, but she succeeded in not squinting. 

Max Elmen recently had concentrated his several in- 
junctions into one great commandment: ‘Make them like 
you every minute.”’ Whatever else she might do, this she 
must remember, and if she merely obeyed it she could not 
go far wrong. “You go upon the stand,” explained Max, 
“to establish an alibi; the alibi is good only if they be- 
lieve you; they will believe you if they like you. So 
that is all you have to do, but you must do it, make them 
like you every minute.” 

So when the glare blinded her, she knew she must not 
squint; for no one could like a girl with a squint. 

An effect of the lights was to shut off sight of Max 
Elmen and his son Herman, of Ket and his mother and 
also of Assistant State’s Attorney Calvin Clarke and that 
Mr. Ellison who sat beside him. It created the illusion 
of strangely removing her into a far recess of the court- 
room into which Max Elmen’s voice penetrated, borne 
upon the glare. 

“Tell us of your first meeting with the defendant,” 
said the loud but distant words; and, off by herself, Joan 
Daisy recollected how she had encountered Ket when 
she was twelve years old. 

She fixed the event in her memory as having occurred 
a few months before Dads made his denial of paternity 
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and before she went to work. Dads and mamma and she 
were at a hotel and, as usual, they were to leave the 
hotel, unceremoniously. While making their prepara- 
tions, a boy was posted to watch in their rooms. He 
was about fifteen years old and a very nice looking boy 
and most embarrassed at his errand and extremely con- 
siderate of her. She remembered how very red his clear 
cheeks became and what very light hair he had. He and 
she spoke hardly a dozen words; but they studied each 
other, and both remembered the meeting years afterward, 
though she did not then know his name. 

This, she had related to Max Elmen, and she remem- 
bered distinctly that he had planned to “use” it; he had 
prepared it for use, rehearsing her in question and an- 
swer. ‘Then, so she recollected, he had decided not to 
use it, having turned to the opinion that the danger from 
it outweighed its obvious advantages, but later he had 
reconsidered and drilled her over the ground again. Yet 
now she doubted which answer he wanted. If she could 
see him clearly she would know, but she could scarcely 
see him at all, and she must answer. 

“T met Fred Ketlar when I was twelve years old and 
when he was a bell-boy in a hotel here in Chicago.” 
“Obviously at that time no one could say that your 
association,” Mr. Elmen started a sequence of familiar 
words and, precisely as he had drilled with her, he cor- 
rected himself and asked—‘‘was there any sentimental 
feeling whatever between you and the lad at that time?” 

“Why, no,” replied Joan Daisy. 

“What, if anything, served especially to direct your 
attention to him?” asked Max, and Joan Daisy guessed 
that she had remembered wrongly and that the last 
decision of Mr. Elmen had been to omit this episode; but 
since he had started it, he had to continue with it, and 
so must she. Accordingly she spoke into the glare the 
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prepared reply, which detailed the lad’s chivalrous care 
for her, as a child, upon an occasion which failed to hint 
of an eviction. 

“When next did you meet him?” the remote voice pro- 
ceeded swiftly, dismissing this original incident. 

“Last September,” replied Joan Daisy, settling with 
relief upon reaching an incident which could be related 
almost as it had occurred. The click-click-click of the 
camera was stopped, the gleaming lamps were switched 
off, and faces, shoulders, tables, rails and walls took on 
the hues of daylight and were clearly to be seen. For a 
few seconds, she felt let down, as though she had been 
upheld by a tonic quality in the glare. 

“T met him on Wilson Avenue,” continued Joan Daisy. 
“T had stopped before a show window, and he stopped and 
looked in beside me. I noticed him and he noticed me. 

“‘T’ve seen you somewhere before,’ he said to me, 
when he saw I was trying to place him. 

““T’ve seen you,’ I said. 

““T’ve got you now,’ he said. ‘You were a little kid 
and they were’-—Joan Daisy almost repeated what Ket 
actually had said, which was, ‘they were throwing you 
out of a hotel.’ But she recollected a passage which she 
had rehearsed with Elmen and she substituted, ‘they were 
with you’—he meant my father and mother—‘in a hotel 
where I was bell-boy.’ 

“*<That’s where I knew you,’ I said. 

“Do you know who you knew?’ he asked. ‘Do you 
know who I am?’ 

No,’ I said. 

“‘T’m Ketlar of the Echo,’ he told me, and it was just 
nice, he was so pleased. 

“<Not that bell-boy!’ I said. 

“That bell-boy!’ he said. ‘Now he’s Fred Ketlar; 
that’s me!’ 
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“T tell you it thrilled me to think of that boy turning 
out to be Fred Ketlar!” And it thrilled Joan Daisy, as 
she told it, for this was true; this was exactly what had 
happened; that bell-boy, who had been nice to her when 
she was embarrassed and in trouble, had made himself 
the famous Fred Ketlar, who led the orchestra at the 
Echo, whose records every one played and whose music 
every one whistled and sang. | 

In front of her Mr. Clarke was standing—Mr. Clarke 
who had come for the People of Illinois to accuse Ket 
and to hang him; but Mr. Elmen, who also was upon 
his feet, stepped nearer to her and to the judge. 

‘Your honor,” Mr. Elmen was saying, “it is essential 
to the defense to go with considerable detail into the rela- 
tions between this witness and the defendant; her atti- 
tude toward him at all times is directly relevant and 
material, as will be shown.” 

The judge nodded, and Mr. Clarke could not prevent 
her telling how she felt about Ket. 

“Did this end your conversation at the time?” Mr. 
Elmen asked, and Joan Daisy could discern that he was 
much pleased with her. 

“No.” : 

“You may relate whatever else passed between you, if 
you remember.” 

“I do,” replied Joan Daisy, recognizing the cue to em- 
bark upon another series of prepared passages, which 
were not true; but she must repeat them, if she was to 
save Ket; and she felt that never had she wanted to save 
him so much as now when she faced Mr. Calvin Clarke, 
the ready-made from Harvard and from the home in 
Massachusetts which went back through Antietam and 
John Adams’ administration to the Revolution and Queen 
Anne’s war, and who sat watching her and taking notes 
which he would use to try to trip her in her effort to save 
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the bell-boy, who had been born out of wedlock to a 
barber-shop manicurist, as all the court had heard, and 
who had made himself Fred Ketlar. 

“He told me about his wife and child, then,” testified 
Joan Daisy. ‘Would you pick me for the father of a 
four-year-old girl?’ he said to me. ‘Weil, I am. I got 
the greatest little girl in the world; sings all my songs, 
too!’ ” 

“Do you remember what you said?” prompted Max 
Elmen. 

‘¢“T’d like to meet your wife,’ I said. ‘Make it a little 
later,’ he said. ‘We’re keeping up separate flats for 
a while. By the way, the agent must have stuck silencers 
over the neighbors while he was renting me the dump 
I’m living in; now that I’m in I can’t pound my own 
piano loud enough to hear it for the noise. Swell place 
to compose!’ ” 

‘‘You went to your home?” put in Max. 

“Ves; we were walking along then... there was a 
‘for rent’ sign in front of our building which advertised 
the special deadening of the floors and walls. He saw 
it and came in and looked at a flat; the people below were 
playing a record and he had me play the radio in the 
flat upstairs, and he listened in the flat between, and he 
took it.” 

“That was the flat just below your family’s?” asked 
Max. 

Ves,”? 

“This was all there was to his taking it?” 

Ves”? 

“He engaged it upon that first evening, before there 
could possibly be any development of attachment be- 
tween you twoP” 

Mr. Clarke was upon his feet. “I object!” 
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“Sustained,” ruled the judge. 

Max Elmen, having delivered his inference, dutifully 
amended his question: “He engaged it upon that first 
evening?” 

Ves,”? 

‘‘When was the next time you saw him?” 

“It was about a week later.” 

“A week?” 

“A week,” lied Joan Daisy. 

“This was after he moved into the flat below you?” 

“Ves.” 

“How long after?” 

“Four or five days after,” lied Joan Daisy, faithfully. 

“Then after having moved into the flat below you, he 
made no effort to pursue you?” 

“I object!” protested Mr. Clarke. 

‘“Sustained,” ruled the court. 

“After Fred moved into the flat below you, did he make 
an effort to pursue you?” amended Max. 

“No,” Joan Daisy lied. 

‘““You may relate to the jury the nature of your asso- 
ciation with Fred Ketlar leading to his presence with you 
and with your father in your apartment upon the night 
when his wife was killed.” 

Joan Daisy turned to the jury, as Mr. Elmen had 
warned her to do whenever he specifically mentioned 
“jury”; she gazed at the men staring at her; she glanced 
at Mr. Clarke and she thought how impossible to tell 
the truth! 

Suppose she risked it and related how Ket had leased 
the flat below hers for the sake of being near her; sup- 
pose she told how he had sought her and followed her, 
had made love to her, and how she had had to fight him 
off whenever they were alone and every moment watch 
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him; why then they would believe that for her he had 
killed Adele. And he had not killed Adele. That Joan 
Daisy knew. 

So she faced the jury and told them, prettily and un- 
falteringly, the prepared story of Ket’s chivalrous friend- 
ship for her and her hope and ambition for him. The 
latter part, she related surpassingly well, because it was 
true; and, when launched upon the telling, she became 
inspired and passed beyond the bounds of that which 
she had rehearsed with Max Elmen and indeed beyond 
anything which she ever had imparted to Max, for she 
told to the jury her dream of Ket, great and honorable 
and with his name beside Wagner’s and Mozart’s on the 
stone front of the Chicago Orchestra building. 

Not once during this telling did she look at Mr. Elmen, 
for she dared not. But when it was over she turned and 
sat back, trembling, but only to see Max Elmen’s little 
eyes and his large lips smiling with approving delight. 

“Your honor,” said Max to the judge with huge satis- 
faction, “it is now the usual hour for adjournment. I 
suggest adjournment, therefore, in order to enter afresh 
into the vital and delicate matter next to come before us.” 


CHAPTER XVI 


THE court arose and the act instantly transmuted every 
person in the room. The witness stepped down, a pale 
and quivering girl; the jurymen filed awkwardly from 
their box and, instead of being a center of attention, they 
huddled in an aloof, reluctant cluster, pariahs approached 
by none but the bailiffs, who immediately herded them 
through the narrow portal to the jury room. The judge, 
a plethoric man in a black robe, retired heavily to his 
chambers. 

The guards, who waited to escort the prisoner to the 
jail, stood with indulgent patience while Max Elmen 
whispered pompously to his client and clapped him loudly 
upon the back. A couple of reporters—a stolid, skepti- 
cal-appearing youth and a tall, perceptive girl, who spoke 
very rapidly—plied Calvin with questions improper for 
him to answer, as they very well knew. The girl flitted 
away and he followed her with his gaze, for she went to 
catechize the witness. Immediately Herman Elmen inter- 
posed, and Calvin caught only a glimpse of the Royle 
girl’s profile. She was biting her lips, he saw; and now 
she was trying to smile. 

‘“Where’re we going to lunch?” Ellison asked of Calvin. 

He would have liked to escape alone, but Ellison kept 
beside him on the way downstairs, and together they re- 
turned to the State’s attorney’s offices, where Heminway 
met them and asked, “How was the going this morning?” 

“Not so good,” Ellison replied. “Half an hour ago 
it looked like we had ’em in a hole, but Elmen put the 
Royle girl on the stand with half an hour to start her 
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stuff, and she certainly worked up a wonderful curtain.” 

“When do you take her over?” inquired Heminway. 

“We'll get her to-day,” said Ellison. 

“What’s on here?” Calvin changed the subject at the 
opening of an office door through which debouched sev- 
eral dark-haired, swarthy young men of the type which 
Calvin classified as “southern European.” 

“Part of the morning pick-up on Considine,” Hemin- 
way informed, referring thus to the more important of 
the two shootings reported to the State’s attorney’s office 
over night. Considine, though still in his twenties, was a 
man of no small political importance and was credited 
with a fortune of half a million gained by bootlegging and 
as profits of his roadhouse. 

“Oh, how’s he?” asked Ellison, who of course had been 
shut off from immediate news by his presence in the 
court-room. 

“Recovered consciousness ’bout an hour ago, but he’s 
done.” 

“Talk, did he?” 

“He did not.” 

‘Are we holding anybody?” asked Calvin, as the visible 
part of the pick-up passed toward the elevators and evi- 
dently was not to be detained. 

“What chance?” said Heminway. ‘Who'll talk? Con- 
sidine knows he’s finished; but he won’t say a word. 
What do you figure we’ll get out of boys who still have 
their health and want to enjoy life, liberty and their 
opportunities under the eighteenth amendment a little 
longer? They wouldn’t even admit that Baretta and 
Considine had fallen out.” 

Ellison laughed and opened his door. “Did Baretta 
do it, d’you suppose,” he asked, when the three entered 
the room, “or was he just back of it?” 

“Just back of it,” said Heminway. ‘A subject upon 
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whom George performs personally doesn’t return to con- 
sclousness—even temporarily. Where’re we going to 
lunch?” 

Calvin recollected the broad-shouldered young man 
who had approached him after the Royle girl had 
dropped in his pocket the money for the music book on 
the evening of his visit to the automat, and he prickled 
hotly at memory of his fatuity that night and later. How 
she had lied, perjuring herself by act and word in her 
sworn testimony regarding the relations between Ketlar 
and herself! Lies, expert lies and practiced deceptions 
and false appearances had composed her stock in trade 
from the first moment he had seen her! And how she 
had duped him so that, in spite of himself, he had borne 
reveries of her and dwelt upon them and become unable 
to banish them, while all the time she had been playing 
upon him in preparation for this appearance upon the 
witness stand for the purpose of freeing Ketlar in order 
that she might have him. 

The heat of the office became insufferable to Calvin, 
who pulled on his overcoat and went out, accompanied 
by the others. He made no suggestion; but, as usual with 
them, he chose a course and they followed, this time 
turning eastward to the boulevard and the gleaming tower 
of the Wrigley building. 

It was one of those winter days when the air, even at 
noon, remains at below zero temperature; and what 
breeze there was blew from the lake. It cut Calvin’s 
forehead and cheek, but he did not, like the others, lower 
his head to lessen the sting; he liked the bite of the cold 
this day which was still insufficient to subdue the heat 
ebullient within him. | 

Two o’clock and the call to court, with the People again 
opposing Frederic Ketlar, reinvested the judge and the 
jury with the dignities of officers of Death. The accused 
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sat solemnly in his place; the witness was reinstated upon 
the stand. 

“Do you recollect the evening of a Saturday, the second 
in October?” asked Max Elmen. 

“Perfectly,” replied Joan Daisy. 

“What were you doing upon that evening?” 

“T was at work until about half-past eleven in the office 
in which I was and am now employed. A special job was 
on hand and I was reading back and correcting specifica- 
tions which I had written during the day.” 

“When you left the office what did you do?” 

“I took the elevated train for Wilson Avenue.” 

“Alone?” 

“Alone.” 

“Please relate to the jury your subsequent actions.” 

“T reached Wilson Avenue almost exactly at midnight,” 
related Joan Daisy, facing the jury at the cue from Mr. 
Elmen. 

“One moment,” interrupted Max. “How did you fix 
the time?” 

“The window lights in the stores were just going out.” 

“So the time is now Sunday morning. Proceed.” 

This cue released Joan Daisy to an uninterrupted re- 
lation of the truth for several minutes, and she told 
directly to the jury how she had gone to the apartment 
building in which she lived, and passed it to go alone 
to the lake shore where, early upon that Sunday morn- 
ing, she sat in the sand. 

This truth, as she very well knew from her rehearsal 
with Max Elmen, was far from an ideal bit of testi- 
mony; indeed, it was not satisfactory at all, and many a 
time Mr. Elmen had attempted to better it, but his im- 
provements and embellishments always had failed to 
sound more convincing, and neither Mr. Elmen nor his 
son Herman nor Mr. Kleppman nor Mr. Wein, who also 
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had been called into consultation upon this difficult point, 
had succeeded in devising a more plausible reason for a 
girl going alone to the lake shore upon an October mid- 
night. Max would have omitted the incident altogether 
were it not essential to his case, so at last he had bid her 
to tell it just as it had happened up to the point after 
she had left the beach and when she looked in the 
window of Adele Ketlar’s flat and saw Adele and a man. 

Here Max put in the question: “You saw the man 
clearly?” to remind the witness that now she must depart 
from the truth. 

“Very clearly,” lied Joan Daisy, looking at Mr. Elmen. 

“Did you recognize him?” challenged Max. 

‘“‘No. He was some one I had never seen before.” 

“Have you seen him since?”’ 

“No.” 

“Describe him.” 

“What I first noticed was his dark hair,” lied Joan 
Daisy. 

“How dark?” insisted Mr. Elmen. 

“Almost black or black,” Joan Daisy repeated her 
perjury. 

“You saw this distinctly?” Mr. Elmen drove her on. 

“Very distinctly. It immediately attracted my atten- 
tion because of course Mr. Ketlar’s hair is light.” 

Calvin was upon his feet and she gazed at him, feeling 
herself shudder and trying to prevent it from becoming 
visible. Lies, lies! she despaired; he would catch her in 
this one; but if she told on the stand the truth, saying 
that the man she had seen was so like Ket that she 
thought he was Ket, why then—so Mr. Elmen and Her- 
man Elmen and Mr. Kleppman and Mr. Wein all had 
said—with her own hand she would be slipping the noose 
about Ket’s neck, 

“Was he tall or short?” questioned Mr. Elmen quickly, 
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stepping forward in a manner immediately to draw her 
eyes to him. 

“Short,” lied Joan Daisy. 

“You saw this distinctly?” 

“Very distinctly.” 

“How could you judge his height?” 

“Tn relation to Adele Ketlar before whom he stood.” 

“What was the effect of this upon you?” 

“Naturally it surprised and troubled me.” 

“What did you do?” 

“T went home at once,” Joan Daisy said, seizing upon 
the truth again, and feeling it like a solid, if temporary, 
support after a sensation of having been afloat. Mr. 
Clarke, she saw, had sat down. ‘Before I reached home 
I saw Frederic Ketlar coming from the boulevard.” 

“That is the opposite direction from the lake?” 

Ves”? 

“You went at what pace from the building, where you 
saw Adele Ketlar and the stranger whom you have de- 
scribed, to the point where you met Frederic Ketlar com- 
ing from the boulevard?” 

“At a fast walk.” 

“Tell the jury if there was anything unusual either 
in Fred’s appearance or manner.” 

“Nothing at all,” said Joan Daisy, obediently facing 
about. “He was lively and cheerful as usual.” 

“Was there anything whatever in the nature of an 
appointment between you two that night?” 

“Our meeting was entirely accidental. He had hit 
upon a new melody, when improvising at the Echo 
Garden that evening, and he had come home a little 
earlier than usual to work out the tune better on his 
piano. He was humming it when I met him and we 
went in, and he played it for me.” 
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“Did you tell him that you had just seen his wife and 
another man?P”’ 

“T did not.” 

“Did anything which he said or did give you any reason 
to suspect he had any knowledge of the situation you 
sawe” 

“We did not talk about his wife or personal affairs at 
all. We talked only about music. He was in the midst 


of composing his new piece and he couldn’t think or talk . 


of anything else. I got so interested that I didn’t think 
about anything else, after he played for me.” 

“You may tell to the jury the nature of your talk 
with him,” bid Max, and Joan Daisy turned earnestly 
and told the truth: 

“After he’d played his piece to me, gentlemen, and his 
eyes were shining with it, he said to me, ‘It’s great, isn’t 
it? It’s great!’ 

“It’s good, Ket,’ I said. Gentlemen, I’ve told you 
something about the idea I had of what he could do in 
music. Gentlemen, it was a good jazz tune he’d played; 
they’d clapped and clapped for it at the Echo that night; 
but I listened to it with that dream of mine in my head; 
and I couldn’t tell him it was great; and I didn’t. He 
didn’t like it, of course; he was disappointed; so I tried 
to tell him what I thought—how he might be like Mozart. 
That’s what we were talking about, gentlemen, when 
he—he,” she turned to Calvin and gazed at him, “he 
thinks we were talking about killing Ket’s wife.” 

“You must not accuse the State’s attorney,” Max 
Elmen interjected quickly. “It is a privilege of his posi- 
tion to endow himself with any idea, however preposter- 
ous or unsupported by evidence. After he had played his 
piece for you, what did you do?” 

“We immediately went upstairs to my home,” replied 
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Joan Daisy and her gaze, which had been drawn to Max, 
visited Mr. Clarke again with her last word. 

“Who was in your home at the time?” 

“My mother was in her room, which was next to the 
one where Mr. Ketlar and I talked.” 

“Did anything especial occur after you entered your 
apartment?” 

“Yes. I went into the coat closet to hang up my things 
and I was reaching up to a shelf to put away my hat. 
Mr. Ketlar stepped forward in his quick way to help 
me—I am not tall, you see—and as he approached, a 
scarf which I was wearing caught the handle of the 
door, which I pulled as I raised my arm; so the door flew 
over and Mr. Ketlar struck the edge of the door and 
cut his forehead. 

“He went to the bathroom and stopped the bleeding 
and washed away the blood. Naturally, this stopped our 
argument over his music, and my father came in just 
then. 

“We turned on the radio, getting Los Angeles.” 

““How did you know that?” 

“The dials were tuned to Los Angeles; besides, the 
announcer spoke Los Angeles clearly both before and 
after the song.” 

“Which was?” prompted Max. 

“ “Home, Sweet Home.’ We heard it, the three of us 
together, Frederic Ketlar, my father and I, from the first 
verse to the end, and the announcement of the station, 
Los Angeles, afterwards.” 

‘“Ketlar, then, was with you continuously from the 
time you met him in front of the building until after the 
finish of the singing of ‘Home, Sweet Home’ in Los 
Angeles?” 

“Ves,” Joan Daisy swore. 

“And he was with you how long after that?” 
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“Perhaps ten minutes. Then he went downstairs and 
I heard him in his room.” 

“What did you do?” 

“TI went to bed in my room,” Joan Daisy related, grasp- 
ing again the solid support of truth. “I went to bed and 
to sleep,” she faced the jury, ‘for I had no idea then 
that Adele Ketlar was dead, much less did I have any 
part in it at all. JI went to sleep, I tell you, thinking 
of Ket’s music and the music of the Chicago Orchestra 
and my dream—oh, I’ve told you that. Well, I had it 
that night, for I’d no idea that anything was wrong until 
policemen in the halls waked me up, and they arrested 
Ket, and I went down to see what was the matter, and 
they told me that Adele was shot and that Ket had done 
it; and they went for me and asked me questions when 
{I could hardly think and didn’t know what they were 
saying or I was saying, but they made me answer, and 
Mr. Clarke came and .. .” 

Calvin arose to his feet and the witness stared at him. 

Max Elmen advanced in protective posture as though 
to ward from his witness a physical attack; he swung, 
confronting Calvin and glaring at him under drawn 
brows; suddenly, with an abrupt shrug, he visibly 
altered his impulse and yielded. 

“Take the witness,” he bade. 

Calvin placed himself, deliberately, for the cross- 
examination, standing almost directly in front of the wit- 
ness and beside his table upon which his notes lay close 
at hand. When he looked at her, the witness’ eyes gazed 
directly into his eyes, and when he glanced down at his 
table, he felt that the witness followed the fumbling of 
his hands amid his memoranda. 

He had no need of his notes; every answer this witness. 
had uttered seemed perfectly recorded in his brain which 
classified the evidence for him in orderly sequence. His 
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mind was wholly reliable, in contrast to his emotions 
which confused and impeded him. His heart was beat- 
ing in thumps which obtruded themselves into his thought. 

“Vou have a clear recollection,” he challenged the 
Royle girl, looking up and finding her eyes upon him, “of 
the circumstances of your first meeting with Frederic 
Ketlar?”’ 

“Very clear, Mr. Clarke.” 

“Vou have told the truth in regard to those circum- 
stances?” Calvin questioned, deliberately, and at once, 
as he expected, Elmen was upon his feet, crying loudly, 
“T object!” 

“Your honor,’ said Calvin, advancing, ‘‘the entire 
question is the veracity and character of this witness. 
The defense has been permitted to go into personal rela- 
tions in considerable detail in the endeavor to establish 
one impression which I mean to show is contrary to the 
fact.” 

“T object,” repeated Elmen, “to the form of the ques- 
tion.” 

“T will change it,” said Calvin. ‘Do you wish to alter 
any of your evidence in regard to your first meeting with 
Frederic Ketlar?” he asked the witness. 

“T object!” shouted Elmen. 

“Overruled,” said the judge. 

“JT save an exception to the ruling!” declared Elmen 
loudly and gazed pointedly at the court stenographer to 
see that he was writing it into the record. 

Joan Daisy looked to the judge who nodded to her to 
answer and she turned to Assistant State’s Attorney 
Clarke, 

“No,” she said. 

“Was the occasion of your leaving the hotel actually 
a matter of eviction because of nonpayment of bills?” 
asked Calvin. 
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“T object!”? pronounced Elmen. 

“Overruled,” said the judge. “You offered these 
matters. I cannot forbid cross-examination upon them.” 

“T save an exception!’’ ordered Elmen, and Joan Daisy 
knew that she must answer and again she must lie. 

“Do you remember under what name your family was 
registered at that hotel?” Calvin proceeded. 

“T object!” protested Elmen. 

“Overruled.” 

“Enter an exception!’’ Elmen commanded the stenog- 
rapher, and as the question, which the witness was obliged 
to answer, was one which he had not foreseen, he sig- 
naled an answer to her by clasping his hands, the left 
over the right. 

This meant, “Answer no,” and Joan Daisy saw the 
sign, but “no” would be another lie, and what would be 
the use of it? Herself, she had told Mr. Clarke on the 
night of their meeting in the automat how she had spent 
her life when she was little, “dead-beating and dodging 
sheriffs and being thrown out of flats and hotels.” 
Moreover, to answer “no” would be an admission that 
her family had gone under many names, otherwise of 
course she would remember the name. 

“Ravenel—John Mersfield Ravenel was the name my 
- father used at that time,” she replied. 

“You also used the name Ravenel?” 

—“T object!” protested Elmen hotly. The judge over- 
ruled and Elmen entered another exception, and now 
after nearly every question Elmen obiected, the judge 
overruled, Elmen entered an exception until their com- 
bat ran into a sort of refrain, “object: overruled: excep- 
tion,” as Calvin delivered his prepared attack. 

Upon the table beside him lay a report, written up in 
minute detail by department operatives who had im- 
proved the weeks following Ketlar’s arrest by a thorough 
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examination into the past activities of the accused and 
also into the histories of his principal witnesses. With 
especial thoroughness they had recited incidents, gossip 
and hearsay regarding the girl, sometimes Joan Daisy 
Ravenel, sometimes Joan Daisy Rowland, often of other 
names, and most recently known as Joan Daisy Royle. 

Calvin had the book at hand in order that he might 
reier to it, if need be, but he knew the pages, having to 
dv with her by heart. Names, places, times, presented 
themselves inexorably to him and in their proper order 
as he proceeded inflexibly with his cross-questioning to 
make her admit the fact that when her family left the 
hotel in which Ketlar had been employed, they had been 
disgracefully ejected for nonpayment of the hotel bill 
and that the purpose of the frequent change of the family 
name had been to escape pursuit and to facilitate the 
obtaining of accommodations by false pretense and fraud. 

“No...no...no...” Calvin heard her deny, 
gazing straight at him and lying to him. 

He was determined to exclude from his mind, as he 
confronted her in cross-examination, every personal con- 
tact with her; he meant to treat her as a witness, and a 
false witness, of low character and an accomplice in 
spirit, if not in fact, to the killing of Adele Ketlar; but 
sudden, startling recollections assailed him. He saw the 
girl, not as she sat perjuring herself to save Ketlar, but 
as she was when she had confessed to him, by the light 
of the street lamp, how her life had been “dead-beating” 
and dodging sheriffs and being thrown into the street, and 
how she couldn’t figure a way out of it for her family. 

He thrust this from him and concentrated upon his 
attack; and soon, with his questions and with the judge 
overruling Elmen’s objections shouted to help her, Calvin 
had her contradicting herself. She lied bravely and 
cleverly; but, as she herself well knew, lies could pre- 
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vail only temporarily, when some one else possessed the 
truth about you. So Calvin trapped her and showed the 
jury out of her own lips that she lied, and when he 
thought that he was about to crush her she cast at him: 

“You have it; we were thrown out of that hotel, Mr. 
Clarke. But what I told you about Ket was true; he 
was awiully nice to me; and if we were being thrown 
out, and he was so nice to me, doesn’t that make it better 
of him?” 

“After the occasion when you and your family were 
being ejected from the hotel at which Ketlar was work- 
ing,” Calvin resumed a few moments later, “you did not 
meet him again until last September?” 

“No.” 

“When you found yourselves standing side by side, 
strangers, before a shop window on Wilson Avenue?” 

Ves,” 

‘“‘Which spoke to the other first?” 

“He did; but not before I showed that I recognized 
him,” Joan Daisy completed quickly. 

“After eight years you recognized him as a man you 
had known and not merely as some one you had seen 
and were willing to pick up?” 

“I object!” shouted Max Elmen, with hot indigna- 
tion. 

“Objection sustained,” ruled the judge; and Calvin 
flushed warmly, but was not to be distracted from his 
duty to disclose the character of the witness, as he be- 
lieved her to be. 

“You say you recognized him before you encouraged 
him to speak to you?” 

“Ves,” 

“Tmmediately he recalled to you the circumstances of 
your last meeting?” 

Ves,’ 
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‘Which were, in fact,:‘that he had seen you thrown out 
of the hotel where he worked, to use your own words?” 

“Ves,” 

“This, then, was what he recalled to youe” 

trac ?? 

“Upon his rediscovery of you, therefore, he looked upon 
you as a person who had been undergoing unfortunate 
experiences, to say the least.” 

“T object!” shouted Max. 

“Sustained.” 

“He mentioned his wife to you almost immediately, 
you said?” continued Calvin. 

“He told me that he was married, and he told me, very 
happily, about his daughter,” replied Joan Daisy, unwary 
in two words. 

“But he did not speak happily of his wife?” Calvin 
caught her at once. 

“He told me that he and his wife were separated.” 

“Whereupon he went with you to the building in which 
you lived and engaged a room in the same entry, im- 
mediately below your room?” 

“T object!” cried Max, in outrage, ‘‘and resent the im- 
plication of Mr. Clarke.” 

“The State,” retorted Calvin impersonally and very 
white and with his lips bloodless, ‘‘at present offers no 
implication except as the facts, as they are brought out, 
present their inescapable conclusion.” 

“Your honor,” appealed Max, pulling a large, gold 
watch from his pocket, “it is only a little before the usual 
hour for adjournment. Miss Royle has had a most wear- 
ing day,” he said with an emotional quaver and glanced 
at Joan Daisy in signal for her to droop. 

She failed to see it; she sat straight, confronting Calvin 
Clarke and defying him, and so the judge saw her, when 
he turned from Max to examine her. 
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“You are able to go on?” he asked her, kindly. 

“Perfectly able,” replied Joan Daisy. 

“The State is prepared to proceed?” inquired the 
judge, as a matter of formality. 

Calvin stood quietly, betraying by nothing else than 
his paleness the longing within him to escape his next 
duty. 

“Thoroughly,” he replied to the judge; and _ thor- 
oughly, as he was prepared, he proceeded with his attack 
upon the character of the witness. 

He left the Criminal Court building with no doubt that 
he had done right, although his own questions, together 
with the answers which he had forced from her, haunted 
his mind miserably. He had not succeeded in obtaining 
from her admission of the act of wrong-doing with 
Ketlar; but no one, he felt, could longer be at a loss as 
to what had been the relations between Ketlar and her. 

He had eluded Ellison, after having talked over matters 
for a few minutes in the state’s attorney’s offices, and he 
was on the street alone where the keen cold of the early 
January evening stimulated him, physically, but left him 
emotionally fagged. He kept running over the questions 
which he had cast at the girl in the witness chair who 
had replied to him, squarely, her blue eyes even to his; 
he ran over her answers, not merely in his mind, but upon 
his lips, to reproduce her inflection as she had refuted 
and denied his implications. 

He felt sure that he had demonstrated, even to the most 
stupid juror, how she lied and how utterly untrustworthy 
she was, and the conclusion that she was also immoral 
seemed to him inevitable; yet some of her replies clung 
in Calvin’s own mind and confused him, as they had not 
in court, and there stood before him a troubling image 
of her, as she had faced him throughout the day in court, 
with her head up, her brow very white, her eyes very blue 
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and a pulse in her throat beating visibly at a sudden leap 
of her heart when he assailed her and her white hands 
clasped and unclasped the ponderous arms of the oaken 
chair. 

Calvin assigned his mind to other affairs, recalling how 
Heminway had mentioned to him, just before he had left 
the Criminal Court building, that Considine was dead 
and had maintained silence as to the identity of his 
assailant. 

“Nobody’s talking,” Heminway had added. “And no- 
body will. They’re going to ‘shoot it out.’ ” 

“They,” as Calvin well knew, were the members of the 
numerous and violent guilds of young men and girls 
who, to most practical purposes, went their ways beyond 
reach of the law in and about this great midland center 
of American civilization. 

“They” operated the gambling joints, disreputable 
dance-halls, roadhouses and pool-rooms patronized by 
the citizenry; “they” robbed outright, at the point of 
the pistol, when it so pleased them; “they” held up, 
blackmailed and bootlegged. Frequently, and it seemed 
to Calvin that the gentlemen of the gun resorted to this 
for the spice of danger in it, they “hi-jacked” one an- 
other; that is, one rum-runner held up another upon the 
highway and captured his truck-loads of illegal liquor. 

The late Mr. Considine seemed to have conducted some 
such an operation against a fleet of trucks owned by 
George Baretta, and the report of the matter to Three-G. 
George undoubtedly was the forerunner of Considine’s 
prompt demise. The difficulty of proving this fact, which 
no informed person did doubt, was well exemplified by 
Mr. Considine’s discreet silence to his last. 

Probably two motives influenced him; cne, fear that 
his family and friends might immediately suffer his fate 
if he spoke; second, a preference to trust for vengeance 
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to the automatic pistols of his partners rather than to 
the law. So the opposing parties would “shoot it out” 
between themselves. 

Calvin reached the boulevard and ascended the slope 
of the bridge until, to north and south, he saw the city 
speckling the night from earth to sky. 

“They’ve put together a lot of steel and stone,” he 
said to himself, striking with his heel the steel and stone 
beneath him, “and call it a city, when murderers ‘shoot 
it out’ on the streets and they make a trial, when you 
bring a criminal to trial, a play performance.” | 

He crossed the river and in the cold walked on, with 
his hatred for Chicago never so bitter as upon this night 
after he no longer could let himself doubt—for had he 
not shown it to others?—that the Royle girl was dis- 
reputable. 

He entered a club and immediately went out again to 
avoid talking to friends; he dined alone in a strange res- 
taurant, tormented by the sight of headlines of the 
evening papers which quoted his questions to the Royle 
girl together with her responses. He could suffer asso- 
ciation with no one, yet he would not return to his rooms 
to be alone. He felt very homesick for Clarke’s Ferry, 
astonishing as it was for homesickness to seize him now 
when he was thirty. When he dwelt upon his home, hew- 
ever, dissatisfactions persisted; he thought of his walk 
with Melicent and of the Barlow place taken over by a 
Greek, whereby he returned to the trial and to the Greek, 
Andreapolos, who was foreman of the jury and who had 
maintained throughout the day his external attitude, look- 
ing on and estimating, never giving his mind and his 
emotions into the keeping of Elmen or of the witness or 
of any other. 


“You saw clearly,” asked Calvin, “the man whom you 
say was with Adele Ketlar?”’ 
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“Very clearly,” replied Joan Daisy. It was near the 
end of her second day upon the witness stand. 

“Was he tall or short?” 

“Short.” 

“When Police-officer Cummins questioned you, im- 
mediately after you told him of seeing a man with Adele 
Ketlar,” continued Calvin, ‘‘did he ask you this question 
and did you make this reply? Question: ‘Did you see 
him? Was he tall or short?’ Answer: ‘Tall, I think.’ ” 

“T don’t remember what I said,” testified Joan Daisy. 

“Do you now remember the color of the hair of the 
man whom you say you saw through the window?” 

“Ves; it was dark—nearly black,” lied Joan Daisy. 

“When Officer Cummins examined you, did he ask you 
this question and did you make this reply? Question: 
‘Was he light or dark?’ Answer: ‘I—don’t know.’ ” 

She evaded again with “I don’t remember,” as she 
had been drilled by Mr. Elmen, who had impressed upon 
her that only thus could she save Ket; and thus was 
repudiated her entire statement to the police. 

“When you met Ketlar outside the building in which 
you both lived,” Calvin picked another point of attack, 
“what time was it?” 

“About half-past twelve.” 

“After midnight, you mean?” 

“Ves,” replied Joan Daisy, shivering a little. 

“When you entered the building with him, where did 
you go?” 

“To his room.” 

“You were alone with him in his room after midnight?” 

“With him and his piano!” Joan Daisy cried. ‘All 
the time we were there he played his piano; that’s why 
I went in!” 

“Did he have whiskey and sherry in the room?” Calvin 
proceeded relentlessly. 
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“Ves,” admitted Joan Daisy, though she knew what 
was coming, but Mr. Elmen had warned her not to deny 
the drinking because the police evidence had established 
it too firmly. 

“Did Ketlar offer you sherry?” demanded Calvin. 

“One wineglassful.” 

“Did you drink it?” 

“TI did,’ confessed Joan Daisy, desperately. 

“Did he also drink?” 

eV ac.” 

‘‘Who poured out the drinks, you or he?” 

“He did,” replied Joan Daisy, resorting to the truth 
and not foreseeing the catch in the next questions. 

“Was he playing the nang while he was pouring out 
the drinks?” 

“No.” 

“Or while he was drinking with you?” 

“No.” 

“What proportion of the time, which you spent with 
him in his room, was actually occupied by piano play- 
ing?” 

“T would say—half.” 

““A few moments ago you said ‘all et time.’ ” 

“Ves, 9 

“Besides drinking with him, what else did you do with 
him in his room?” 

“We talked music; we talked music, I told you— 
music!” Joan Daisy cried, driven beside herself for the 
minute. “He was playing for me what he’d just written 
and I was trying to tell him what sort of music he might 
write—music, music, that’s all we talked and all we did!” 

“He hurt his head,” said Calvin, “when he was in your 
company?” 

“Ves,” replied Joan Daisy. 

“This was a result of your talk about music?” 
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“He ran into the door upstairs in my flat, I tell you!” 

“Was your father in the flat at the time?” 

“No; yes!” she cried, answering truthfully at first, 
because for the last few minutes she had been able to 
tell the truth; but immediately she remembered the pre- 
pared story of Dads’ presence upstairs. 

“Which do you mean—no or yes?” Calvin challenged. 

“Yes,” replied Joan Daisy, gasping in dread that she 
was losing her grip upon herself. . 

“Your father was in your flat when you and Ketlar 
came upstairs from his flat?” 

“No; but my father came in immediately afterwards.” 

“He saw Ketlar?” 

“Of course.” 

“And spoke with him?” 

Ves.” 

“When Officers Denson and Goudy questioned you, did 
they ask you these questions and did you make these 
replies? Question: ‘He’—meaning your father—‘saw 
Ketlar here with you?’ Answer: ‘No.’ Question: ‘How 
was that?’ Answer: ‘My father doesn’t like him. I had 
to hide him for a few moments.’ ” 

“T can’t remember what I may have said in my dazed 
mental condition after the police waked me up and ac- 
cused me of having part in a murder of which I knew 
nothing until they told me.” Joan Daisy repeated the 
answer ordered by Mr. Elmen for such an emergency. 

And this reply Calvin met again and again as he pro- 
duced the police questions and the girl’s own answers 
to prove that she had elaborated two contradictory ac- 
counts of her own and Ketlar’s actions upon that night. 
But upon one point she clung, and he could not shake 
her; Ketlar had been with her in her flat when the radio 
brought “Home, Sweet Home” from Los Angeles; and 
it was during that song, so the State itself had shown, 
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that Adele had been shot. So the State struck its final 
blows upon the character and credibility of the witness. 

“Throughout this evidence,” said Calvin, facing her, 
“vou have claimed that your interest in Ketlar was 
aroused and maintained by your belief that he might do 
great things in music; you did not mean to marry him?” 

“T object!” shouted Max Elmen, springing forward. 

“Sustained.” 

“Was there, between Ketlar and you, an agreement of 
marriage?” | 

“T object!” shouted Max. 

“T will make my question more explicit,” offered Calvin. 
“At any time, before the death of Adele Ketlar, did 
Ketlar suggest marriage to you?” 

“T object!”’ 

“Overruled,” said the judge; and Max took his ex- 
ception. 

“No,” lied Joan Daisy. 

“Is there now an agreement, conditional upon his 
acquittal or otherwise, by which he will marry you?” 

She denied it, and Calvin suddenly was incited to mock 
her, so sure was he that she perjured herself and played 
all this pretense to win Ketlar for herself. 

“You mean your interest in him is still purely musical?” 

“I am interested to help clear an innocent man,” she 
replied, “especially a boy who, with no help from any 
one, made himself famous and who will be, if he is left 
alone, a great musician.” 

Ellison pulled at Calvin’s sleeve, but he refused to heed 
it. ‘When and where,’ he demanded, in his exaspera- 
tion, “did you acquire this great ability for ambition for 
another?” 

‘“‘Where’s my home? you mean,” she cast back at him, 
with a sudden vehemence which took him and all the 
court by surprise. ‘He has a home, your honor!” she 
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cried at the judge. “Gentlemen of the jury, he has a 
home in Massachusetts which was burned in Queen 
Anne’s war. That was about 1708, if you don’t know; 
I didn’t. But don’t worry over him; his home was built 
again in 1722; his family’s had it ever since, ready for 
him when he came... .” 

Calvin felt his face aflame. 

“You must confine yourself to answering the question,” 
he heard the judge interfering in his behalf. 

“Tm trying to answer him, judge. I know what he 
means. He means, how can I, with the sort of home he’s 
been showing you all, how can I dream a decent thing 
about any one and get an ambition for something big 
when I’ve been living around, under different names, in 
hotels and flats and being flung out of them? Where’s 
my home? he asked me once; and that’s what he means 
now. 

“Where I live, Mr. Clarke, isn’t so old as where you 
live; it doesn’t go back to Queen Anne’s war or even 
John Adams’ administration; but it’s a whole lot bigger 
place; it’s Chicago. When you didn’t find any family 
portraits of people who’d fought with Knox or at 
Antietam in my flat, you figured I couldn’t be any good; 
I couldn’t get any big idea. Well, I never spent much 
time looking at the walls of that flat; I didn’t J7ve there. 
There’s a wall I’ve looked at, though, that’s got bigger 
names than any Clarke—Shubert, Beethoven, Wagner, 
and Mozart in stone letters; and inside the wall, where 
anybody can go for seventy-five cents, the finest orchestra 
in the world plays the greatest music; and the program 
tells you about it, if you need to know. That’s where I 
got my ambition for Ket, Mr. Clarke!” 

The judge interrupted her, Calvin realized, but short 
of physically silencing her, he could not have stopped 
her, and the judge had not really desired it. 
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Calvin recollected, after a few moments, that he must 
put another question or dismiss the witness. Having 
nothing himself, he glanced down at Ellison, who shortly 
shook his head. ‘“That’s all,” said Calvin, and Max 
Elmen, grinning his delight, advanced with ostentatious 
gallantry to escort the girl from the stand. 

Nimbly Max’s mind diagnosed the fresh elements in 
the immediate situation and discerned that, if ever it 
could be said to be safe to present Mr. James Morton 
Royle to a court of law, the extraordinary occasion had 
arrived. 

Dads, debonair and entirely distinguished in his new 
(and paid-for) cutaway of dark gray, took the oath with 
one hand solemnly raised and two fingers of the other 
lightly applied to his precisely clipped moustache. His 
attire, tonsure, complexion, stance and state of being ap- 
peared faultless to the eye and wholly pleasing; for Dads 
never erred by assuming a monopoly of distinction; he 
dispensed it to all onlookers, endowing them with an 
agreeable feeling of increased importance by virtue of the 
mere sight of him. 

Particularly flattering was it for a man to feel himself 
the patron of one who appeared so great a personage, 
whatever the facts of the matter might be; and no one 
knew better than Dads the nuances which enlisted liking. 

By the time he had seated himself, half the jurymen 
were smiling. Every man of them had heard this day 
extensive details of Dads’ manner of living, but they re- 
mained reluctant to attach the unpleasant narrative to 
the totally agreeable person before them. Hotel-keepers 
habitually had suffered from identical reluctances. 

Elmen glanced at the jury and blandly, with appro- 
priate deference to Dads, he conducted the direct exami- 
nation, leading to testimony, couched in Dads’ distin- 
guished diction, that the witness was in his apartment at 
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approximately quarter to one upon the morning in ques- 
tion, together with his daughter Joan Daisy and Frederic 
Ketlar who were continuously in his company in the liv- 
ing-room of the apartment for three-quarters of an hour 
thereafter and that during this period the radio, tuned to 
Los Angeles, reproduced in entirety the song of “Home, 
Sweet Home,” which was being sung in Los Angeles. 

“In what condition were you when you arrived at your 
apartment?” challenged Calvin, soon after the start of 
the cross-examination. 

“Pardon?” requested Dads politely. 

“In what condition were you?” demanded Calvin, 
bluntly. 

“Do you ask that pejoratively?” questioned Dads. 

“What?” asked Calvin, before his wits warned him. 

“Since it is plain that you are a preterist,” replied 
Dads, “and a most pejorative preterist, I assume that 
your question is pejorative. Is that so?” 

Calvin felt the eyes of every one upon him; and he 
knew he had encountered a prepared trap to make him 
ridiculous. He had no idea what the word pejorative 
might mean or what was a preterist. No one else in the 
room, except the witness and Elmen, knew. Not the 
jury, who sat up expectantly, ready to be amused and 
wholly without concern, since the weird words in no way 
challenged their educational qualifications. The judge 
also was ignorant of their meaning or whether, in fact, 
they possessed a meaning. 

He looked at the state’s attorney and waited. 

“Answer my question, please,” requested Calvin, un- 
comfortably. 

“The witness has asked to have it explained,” inter- 
posed Elmen, smoothly. ‘He has that right; is the ques- 
tion pejorative or not?” 

“TI do not know the meaning of the word,” replied 
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Calvin with a frankness which might have turned the 
incident to his advantage had not Elmen immediately 
clowned it, making reference to Mr. Clarke of Ha’va’d, 
slurring the r’s in the exaggerated manner which always 
started a laugh and played on prejudices against the old 
eastern university. 

The audience laughed, and the judge sternly com- 
manded order, while the jury tittered and giggled; and 
before a set of men, relaxed and ever ready for another 
laugh, Calvin continued the cross-examination which the 
witness and Elmen kept as close to the comic as they 
dared. Comedy was on Elmen’s program for his last 
effect. First he had offered sobs and mother love; next 
sex; and now, laughs for the concluding act of the enter- 
tainment. 

Calvin possessed no great knack in dealing with laughs, 
which, to his mind, had no place in a court of law; also, 
he was handicapped in being obliged, in his effort to dis- 
credit James Morton Royle’s testimony, to put queries 
which had lost their novelty by having been asked of his 
daughter. 

The State dismissed the witness, and court adjourned; 
in the morning Calvin offered evidence in rebuttal for 
about an hour, and Elmen required a like period for his 
surrebuttal. In the afternoon Ellison opened argument 
by counsel with his carefully prepared, emotional appeal, 
in the name of the murdered wife and motherless child, 
for the death penalty for Frederic Ketlar. Before Elli- 
son had been speaking twenty minutes he had several 
jurymen in tears. 

When he sat down, Herman Elmen arose to an elo- 
quent and even more impassioned plea in the name of 
the pathetic mother of the unjustly accused boy, and in 
the name of the boy himself, who had been born into 
the world with every handicap—except a loving mother— 
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and with a stigma upon his name, which, by his own 
effort and genius, he had yet made great and honorable. 
Aithough it was Herman, not Max, who spoke, within 
ten minutes he had the same jurors wiping their eyes in 
sympathy for the prisoner. And Herman was speaking 
chiefly to fill out the afternoon session in order to save 
the morning for his father’s great effort. 

So, upon the twelfth morning of the trial, which was 

Saturday, Max started his plea, fresh and with the jury 
all attentive and expectant, and Max himself, in person, 
and also by personifying in comical mimicry the State’s 
witnesses and the State’s attorneys, and by repeating re- 
spectfully and solemnly the testimony of his own wit- 
nesses, staged the grand climax of his show. Through- 
out two hours, like an expert entertainer playing now 
upon tragedy, upon pathos, humor, prejudices, sym- 
pathies, fears, he held the jurymen and the hearers in 
the crowded court; and Calvin listened and watched. 

His plea must follow, and as his argument ran in his 
head, he looked up and down the double rows of jurors 
to estimate how many could be counted upon to decide 
this serious case upon the merit of the evidence, the credi- 
bility of the witnesses and by use, not of their emotions, 
but their minds. He gazed from face to face of the men 
of old American names whom he had most willingly ac- 
cepted, before his peremptory challenges were gone, and 
conceded them, one after another, to Elmen. 

He gazed at the Greek, Andreapolos, whom Max had 
forced in, and he straightened with a start of warmer 
blood; for the Greek, who throughout the hearing of evi- 
dence had kept his mind his own and sat aloof, looking 
on, was doing that same thing now; beside him, and per- 
haps under his influence, another juror of outlandish name 
scrutinized Max with similar coolness, neither smiling 
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when the others laughed nor having need even once to 
wipe his eyes. 

At a quarter to twelve Max soared into his perora- 
tion, and at noon exactly, and dramatically, he stopped. 
Time, which he had controlled, worked for him; he had 
maneuvered the State into difficulty; for Calvin either 
must speak but briefly or must ask for a session upon 
this Saturday afternoon, or else he must detain the jury 
over until Monday merely to hear his plea. 

He made the choice quickly, for him. ‘Your honor, 
if the court will remain, I will finish before one o’clock,” 
he promised; and immediately he began speaking to 
Andreapolos and the juror at the Greek’s side, presenting 
in logical order the facts of the crime, the evidence 
against the accused, the fact that the defense rested upon 
an alibi which in turn rested upon the character of two 
persons. First, Calvin reviewed the character of the 
father; then he gave in plain, solemn words his stig- 
matization of the character of the girl. 

At one o’clock it was over; the judge charged the jury 
who filed out to their deliberations, whereupon Calvin de- 
scended to his office. There would be no verdict upon 
the first ballot or at any early hour, he felt sure; for 
he counted Andreapolos, the foreman, and one other 
juror, at least, as sure to vote for conviction; and he 
could not imagine the weaker, wishy-washy-minded men 
winning over Andreapolos. Far more likely, the Greek 
would wear them around at last to his point of view; 
Andreapolos would outstay them. 

Calvin went to lunch, leaving word so that he could 
be called if the jury reported: later he sought his rooms, 
whence he telephoned to the Criminal Court building at 
‘seven o’clock and learned that the jury was still ‘“out.” 

He dined solitarily at his rooms, with his mind roving 
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from the jury-room, where he imagined Andreapolos argu- 
ing for conviction of Ketlar, to the jail, where the pris- 
oner was in his cell discussing with his cellmates, un- 
doubtedly, his chances of death. Roving, not at Calvin’s 
will but wantonly, his mind visited Anna Folwell, waiting 
somewhere near the Criminal Courts for the decision of 
her son’s fate; then Calvin’s mind sought the Royle girl. 

It seemed, in its seeking, to search about from place 
to place—from a restaurant on Clark Street, near the 
Criminal Courts, to an automat further away; it boarded 
a street-car which might be carrying her home to the flat 
above Ketlar’s. 

Nowhere could he quite find her; he had the strange 
sense of entering each place after she just had gone; and 
the pursuit amazingly tired him. Faster, faster he would 
send his mind after her, but never could he catch her. 

Sharply, at a few minutes before ten, his phone rang 
and brought him Heminway’s voice: 

“I’m at the office. Can you come over right away?” 

“What is it?” asked Calvin, “a verdict?” 

“No sign; but can you come over quick?” 

“Why?” 

“Come on over.” 

Calvin started immediately, wondering at the peculiar 
garrulity of Chicagoans when there was nothing to talk 
about and their enigmatic muteness when they had some- 
thing to say. 

A conference was proceeding in Heminway’s office, he 
found when he arrived at the state’s attorney’s suite. 
Ellison was there and Heminway together with a couple 
of other assistants detailed upon the Considine case; and 
with them sat three plain-clothes detectives, one of whom 
—a man named Seifert—was in a swivel chair near the 
center of the room and plainly was the object of atten- 
tion. | 
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“Tell Mr. Clarke,” bid Heminway to Seifert. ‘“He’s 
just tried Ketlar, you know.” 

Seifert, nodding, mouthed his much-chewed and unlit 
cigar. 

“T bin out on Considine, Mr. Clarke. There’s a break 
coming on Baretta—on ’count of the Considine bump-off. 
There’s a ‘skirt’? who’s rapping; but there’s nothing do- 
ing on the Considine job yet. Nobody’ll rap on that. 
But she’s spieling on the Ketlar shooting now. ‘Why 
don’t this office get Baretta for that?’ they say.” 

“What?” asked Calvin. 

“<Tf we want Baretta, why don’t we get him for kill- 
ing Adele Ketlar?’ they say,” Seifert repeated; and Elli- 
son, well knowing Clarke, interpreted. 

“Seifert picked up a straight tip that George Baretta 
killed Ketlar’s wife,” he said. 

“That is impossible,” said Calvin. 

“Tt’s the fact, sir; I got it absolutely straight,” 
Seifert returned, positively. “The Considine crowd 
knows and knew all along; George got mixed up with 
that Ketlar girl and killed her; and, if we handle it right, 
they’ll come through with the stuff on him.” 


CHAPTER XVII 


CaLvIN left the Criminal Court building with the in- 
tention of returning to his rooms and of exhibiting by 
act, as well as by word, his complete lack of faith in 
Seifert’s tip. It was back-fire, he argued, which was 
kindled to becloud the investigation of the Considine 
case. 

Of course, he had recollected, and he had just discussed 
with Ellison, the matter of the anonymous accusation of 
Baretta which had arrived in the mail following Ketlar’s 
Indictment; but Calvin made in his mind a balance and 
upon one scale he placed three featherweight, untrust- 
worthy trifles—the furtively spoken warning of a stranger 
on the street, a nameless scribble, a tip whispered by the 
painted lips of a road-house coryphee; upon the other 
scale he heaped the overwhelming weight of the evidence 
against Ketlar which he had been gathering and arrang- 
ing throughout three months and which, during the last 
week, he had presented and endorsed in court. 

“What was that conference for to-night, Mr. Clarke?” 
a voice hailed him and a newspaper man, whom he knew 
by the name of Oliver, caught step with him. 

“On Considine,” Calvin replied. 

“What’s new on it, sir?” 

“Nothing,” denied Calvin, and he meant it. 

“A lot of you were sitting in upstairs,” Oliver ob- 
jected. “And why did they call you over? You haven’t 
been working on Considine; you’ve been trying Ket- 
lar.” 


“Ves,” admitted Calvin. 
272 
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“Nothing new on that?” Oliver questioned, sus- 
piciously. “Jury didn’t ask to report or for instructions 
or anything?” 

“No,” replied Calvin, considering himself to be an- 
swering the latter query and he discouraged Oliver from 
following him. 

Alone, he walked on, casting over phrases of his sum- 
mary spoken before the jury not twelve hours ago, to 
uphold and strengthen himself in his fixed opinion. Sud- 
denly he halted and stood, buttoning his overcoat collar 
about his throat in nervous physical response to an 
abrupt shock to his thought. 

In the lighted office, where he had argued the folly of 
attempting to connect Baretta with a crime certainly 
committed by Ketlar, he had failed to examine his visual 
memory of the men; but here, in the darkness, he rec- 
ollected the appearance of both and was startled by the 
idea which entered his head. 

Comparing their facial features, they did not resemble 
each other; but in figure they were alike. Ketlar’s hair 
was flaxen and Three-G. George’s was black, flecked with 
white. If one thought of the two men as they were 
when seen nearby, the difference in hair easily distin- 
guished them; but seen from across a street and through 
a window and under an electric light, would not Baretta’s 
hair gleam like flaxen gray? 

Calvin permitted nothing so definite as doubt of the 
rightness of what he had done, yet he could not deny a 
sensation of a shift of burden upon those scales in his 
mind. He remembered that the Royle girl had sworn, 
upon the witness stand, that she had seen a short, dark- 
haired man with Adele Ketlar; and if this was true, the 
fellow could not have been Baretta; but Calvin consid- 
ered also, that he had believed that she had lied, indeed 
he had shown, upon cross-examination, how she had de- 
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scribed the man differently at other times and that the 
fact had been that the fellow was tall and light-haired. 

“Like Ket, but not Ket; he wasn’t Ket—he wasn’t!” 
she had cried to Caivin himself upon the night she had 
led him to the beach to show him the stones, which she 
had called stars, set in the sand. 

The scale, weighted deeply down with evidence damn- 
ing the Royle girl, had lifted a little, and Calvin could not 
again depress it to where it had been; stubbornly he fixed 
it where it was, still heavily heaped with proofs against 
her. 

He walked briskly to his rooms and was preparing for 
bed when the telephone rang. “Jury,” he thought, as he 
grasped the instrument which reproduced for him Oliver’s 
voice, saying: “I got something to interest you, Mr. 
Clarke.” 

“What?” 

“Tt hear Considine’s gang ’re giving out that George 
Baretta was mixed up with Adele Ketlar and he killed 
her.” 

“Are they?” asked Calvin. 

“What do you know about it?” Oliver demanded. 

“Nothing,” replied Calvin, positively; “know” to him 
was a word of absolute determination. 

“This didn’t have anything to do with that conference 
to-night ?”’ 

“IT have nothing more to say.” 

“That’s how you want to be quoted?” 

“Yes,” said Calvin and hung up; but within fifteen 
minutes Oliver was again on the wire. 

“T called you back, sir,” he explained, unapologetically, 
“because that tip is coming stronger; we’re carrying a 
story on it to-night, and we want a few words from you 
to go with it.” 

“Why?” 
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“Why, you tried Ketlar; you asked for the rope for 
him; the jury’s out; and there’s new evidence.” 

“Not evidence,” repeated Calvin, too quickly. “Talk 
that any one could start.” 

“So you'd heard it!” 

“You told me yourself,” Calvin retorted. 

“T’ll tell you where I am,” Oliver offered generously. 
“I’m up at the Royle flat and I’m taking Joan Daisy to 
~ Tut’s Temple to have a look at Baretta. If she identifies 
him as the man she saw through the window, that'll be 
evidence.” 

Calvin pointed out that her word had been shown 
valueless; but he could not discard the matter. He 
dressed and after waiting restlessly a few minutes he put 
on overcoat and cap and descended to the street, where 
irresolutely he let pass four or five vacant taxis and hailed 
the next. 

“IT want you to drive west until,” Calvin began his 
directions and then concentrated them into, ‘“‘“Go to Tut’s 
Temple; do you know where it is?” 

“Get in,” bid the driver, winking. 

Traffic lights gleamed red before west-bound vehicles 
and shone green to motor cars rushing north and south 
upon Michigan Boulevard; high in the sky, the ruby 
lamp at the top of the Wrigley tower revolved slowly 
and steadily. Calvin watched it, idly, and gazed 
down from it into the tremendous aisle of the avenue, and 
he stirred in his seat. His taxi, being west-bound, was 
halted at the edge of the boulevard, making him a spec- 
tator of the midnight scurry upon the wide, snow-tracked 
street. 

The intense, below-zero cold of the early part of the 
week was moderated somewhat; the midday sun had 
sufficed even to soften yesterday’s snow upon the exposed 
north and south streets, though the cross roads, shaded 
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by the buildings, remained mantled with white; so the 
boulevard was streaked with black, bare ruts in which 
chain-girt wheels clinked upon films of ice congealed by 
the evening chill. 

In five columns north, in five south, sped sedans, lim- 
ousines with liveried chauffeurs, sport-cars with open 
sides and racoon-coated youths and girls, town-cars care- 
fully enclosed, taxis, yellow, brown, black, white, blue, 
taxis crowded and taxis with curtains drawn, touring- 
cars and busses. Amazing to any one, the midnight cur- 
rent upon this street, most amazing to one who thought 
how it had been a strip of sandy scrub a single century 
ago. 

Suddenly an orange light glows above the red which 
blocks the cross street; orange tops the green upon the 
posts which halve the tumult on the boulevard; the 
orange is gone; red gleams, and it is as if a mighty hand 
halts and holds still every car which, at the instant be- 
fore, moved; for upon all the miles of the boulevard 
motion has been forbidden and every vehicle obeys; a 
miracle of authority has been achieved. 

The spectacle of it subtly thrilled Calvin as his taxi 
crossed before the ranks of waiting cars. A display of 
order always pleased him; but this was mere mechanical 
order, he considered, as he was driven on; this was chiefly 
a triumph of engineering, a surface show of discipline. 
His mind returned to Ketlar and Considine and Three-G. 
George Baretta and to the Royle girl, taken by a news- 
paper reporter, to Tut’s Temple, where Baretta would 
be found to-night—Baretta, who had directed the killing 
of Considine and was “known” to be the murderer of 
many others, but who flaunted his presence to-night at 
Tut’s Temple because no man nor woman dared to accuse 
him openly in this city which halted ten thousand cars 
by the mere change in color of a traffic light. 
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Calvin Clarke regarded the enormous, endless material 
productions of this city of many bloods, extended square 
after square, mile after mile to north, to south, to west, 
and his mind contrasted its people with the company who, 
with no motors or machinery or any of these accouter- 
ments of power and wealth, entered the Massachusetts 
wilderness and established civilization by force of in- 
dividual character and courage. Imagine a Clarke or a 
Webster or one of the old Barlows (whose home was 
passed into the hands of a Greek) failing for fear of his 
own skin to speak out against a known murderer! 

What was the reporter, Oliver, doing with the Royle 
girl? Calvin wondered. If the fellow had started away 
with her, directly after he had telephoned, he might be 
at Tut’s Temple and leading her to Baretta. 

Calvin stirred, uneasily. Tut’s Temple was no place 
for a girl and a reporter to identify George Baretta for 
any fault whatever; and both of them, or the reporter at 
least, must know it; neither could be foolish enough to 
start trouble at the Temple. However, Calvin tapped on 
the window-glass and called to his driver, “Can you 
hurry a little?” 

Being an active and adventurous young man, in pos- 
session of sufficiently ready wit and tact to have survived 
for nearly six years on police assignments in and about 
Chicago, the reporter Oliver, who had Joan Daisy in 
charge, approached the road-house, at present operated 
under the alias of Tut’s Temple, with no illusions what- 
soever as to the general nature of ensuing events, were 
it discerned that the purpose of the visit of himself and 
his companion was to fasten upon George Baretta the 
murder of Adele Ketlar. 

The establishment, which gleamed in brilliant, Phar- 
aonic colors beside the midnight road, was the actual 
property of Three-G. George himself, as Oliver very well 
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knew, although the formal deed of title, following Ba- 
retta’s custom, showed another name. The ostensible 
ownership changed frequently, as did the appellation of 
the place itself and also its scheme of decoration, and all 
for the same reason—trouble with the authorities; but 
its business never altered. 

A smiling but mirthless proprietor, Frank Zenneptha— 
familiarly shortened to Frankie Zenn—had been the 
“front” of the house since its most recent renaming and 
redecorating, after the fashion in vogue at the moment 
when it had been found advisable to have the place 
“change hands” again. 

Frankie Zenn was, in Oliver’s opinion, the gentleman 
in whose palm had reposed the automatic pistol which 
had delivered two bullets to Considine, when George 
Baretta had so bid. This, to be sure, was mere conjec- 
ture, not in the least susceptible to legal proof. Further, 
George Baretta himself was the slayer of Adele Ketlar; 
and this had become, in Oliver’s mind, more than opinion 
since he had heard the accusation, together with consider- 
able collateral disclosures of Baretta’s covert affair with 
Adele Ketlar, from the lips of the same girl who had 
passed the tip to Seifert. She once had been attached to 
Tut’s Temple, and she was in such situation now that 
she had exacted a sclemn pledge, before she spoke, guar- 
anteeing to her that she would not be called against 
Baretta or quoted in any way. 

Joan Daisy Royle, if she identified Baretta, would be 
quoted; indeed, she wanted to be; so Oliver pleasantly 
phrased to himself the sensational headlines of to-mor- 
row if he succeeded in pulling off his “beat” to-night. 
Oliver not only had recognized the risk, but he flattered 
himself that he had honestly described it to Joan Daisy; 
and he had found the girl “game.” She wanted to go 
with him, especially when he had told her that Mr. Clarke 
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would have nothing to do with the scheme. There would 
be actual danger, Oliver argued, only if she and he 
bungled; very carefully he had explained to her exactly 
what to do and, as their taxi crossed the imaginary line 
of the Chicago city limits and entered the purlieus of 
Three-G. George, he reminded her: ‘Not a word even to 
me when we’re inside. We drop in like a couple of 
friends for a few drinks and a fox-trot. You'll spot him; 
or I'll nudge you who he is if you don’t make him out 
right away. Look him over; then whatever you think 
about him, keep quict! We go out, and when I ask you, 
you tell me, is he the man or not. Can you do it?” 

“Of course I can,” said Joan Daisy. 

“Then we'll have no trouble at all,” prophesied Oliver, 
optimistically thrumming his fingers on the pane. ‘After 
we get clear I’ll stop at the nearest phone which George 
has no ‘listen’ on, and I’ll liven up the city editor with 
the good word you give me.” 

“And tell the police,” begged Joan Daisy, ‘‘so they’ll 
arrest Baretta before he sees the paper.” 

Oliver laughed and patted her arm. “The police are 
the pluperfect little experts at picking up George, Two 
men I know got callouses on their hands Just from him. 
What we want is to route him over the one way road; and 
we'll do it if you identify him and then stay game.” 

Joan Daisy huddled in her corner, for she was shiver- 
ing, and she did not want Oliver to discover it. She felt 
cold and frightened and, most of all, she felt spent and 
done. She had imagined until the surprise of Oliver’s 
call at the flat that she had nothing more to do and that 
there was nothing which any one could do for Ket, ex- 
cept to wait for news from the jury. 

The verdict, so Mr. Elmen pompously had promised 
her, would be for acquittal upon the first ballot, likely, or 
soon thereafter; but it had become plain that Mr. Elmen 
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was partially deceived and might be mistaken altogether; 
the jury might vote the death penalty which Mr. Clarke 
had demanded. 

Indeed mamma, who had been allowed to attend the 
trial for a single brief appearance, but who had compen- 
sated herself by multiplied perusal of all the versions of 
the affair in the seven daily newspapers printed in the 
English language, had been dolefully anticipatory of a 
verdict for the State. She had honored the evening vigil 
by unselfishly delaying the draught of her veronal in 
order to “help” Daisy—said assistance having consisted 
chiefly of lugubrious but graphic forecasts of events and 
the proffer of her back to be rubbed. 

Dads had disappeared, the long-sustained strain of his 
sobriety at last terminated. Before Oliver called on Joan 
Daisy, Dads was quoting Shakespeare to his bootlegger. 


“‘Duncan’s in ’s grave 
Treason’s done ’s worst; nor shteel, nor poison, 
Malice domeshtic, foreign levy, noshing, 
Can touch him further.’ 


“Sound sentiment,” approved Dads. ‘Perfectly appli- 
cable to a case in hands of jury. Noshing, absholutely 
noshing can touch it further. Mos’ enviable sisuashion.” 

Joan Daisy had been relaxed and resting (except for 
intermittent massage of mamma’s back) under influence 
of a similar presumption of inviolability of a case en- 
trusted to a jury, when she had heard the bell and ad- 
mitted the reporter with his news that some one had 
named the man, not Ket, whom she had seen through the 
window with Adele. 

It had whipped her up and excited her. She had had 
but one answer when Oliver asked if she would go with 
him to identify Baretta; and she had set off, keyed and 
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tense. But during the ride, she had relapsed to a nerv- 
ous dullness, although Oliver kept talking to her, re- 
peating that here was her chance to free Ket no matter 
what the jury decided in regard to the case they had 
heard. 

“You'll certainly show up Calvin Clarke,” said Oliver; 
and she sat straight, in her corner, recalling to herself 
how Calvin Clarke had described her to the jury and how 
he had assailed her on the stand. 

A pylon, of almost Pharaonic proportions, loomed re- 
splendently beside the road. Its material was wood 
and cheap plaster staff, but it was gaudily painted and 
brightly illuminated by concealed lights. Back of the 
garish fraud of a gateway, the old, awkward structure of 
the oft-renamed and remodeled road-house reared its 
rectangular and practical flank. Except for a straggle of 
sheds in the rear, the establishment was a solitary land- 
mark in this neighborhood where the fringe of the city 
was frayed to a few forsaken-looking shanties, standing 
far apart on the snow-covered ground which gleamed 
green under the rays of the midnight moon. 

The taxi halted before the pylon, and Oliver stepped 
out, feeling himself to be none too steady; he helped his 
companion from the cab, scrutinizing her face in the glare 
of the gate lights to reassure himself, before he escorted 
her into this stronghold of Baretta, that the girl kept her 
nerve. 

“All set?” he whispered, unable to discern, because of 
the quivering of his own hand, whether she was shak- 
ing. 

Joan Daisy nodded and she lifted her head, as her 
heart thumps beat her breast and she felt too choked to 
speak. A door was drawn open by some unseen attend- 
ant of the Temple and Joan Daisy invaded the place 
slightly in advance of Oliver. 
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She heard the wailing moans of an orchestra and was 
sensitive to vibrations of dance rhythm in the floor, 
though she had entered only a sort of vestibule set with 
empty tables, without covers, and straight-backed chairs. 
Pushing through a wider portal, screened by swinging 
doors, she came upon the dancers, skipping and swaying 
in customary manner over the broad, oblong center of the 
hall. The usual border of tables and chairs banded the 
dance-floor; many of these, perhaps as many as a third, 
were occupied by couples and parties of four who 
slouched, smoking and mumbling, or who sat, arms about 
each other, heads close together, or who guffawed, bent 
over bottles and urging upon each other drinks. 

The sight of the hall in no way alarmed Joan Daisy; 
indeed, it actually reassured her, slightly, so like was it 
in aspect to midnight festivities to which she was famil- 
lar. She saw nothing startling in the big room, nothing 
especially unusual except the garish, Egyptianese ex- 
travagancies of the plaster and paint. 

She attracted no significant attention either from the 
dancers, who glanced at her and Oliver, or from the 
drinkers at the tables, who gazed up and followed her idly 
with their eyes. No one indicated recognition of her; and 
the thumping of her heart lessened as she accompanied 
Oliver to a table for two and sat down. 

She had not expected instantly to be known, for the 
weeks of the trial had brought her, repeatedly, experi- 
ences duplicating those of the days immediately follow- 
ing Ket’s arrest, when her picture was in all the 
newspapers, and when people stared at her printed like- 
ness and then looked up at herself and failed to suspect 
her identity. To make recognition more difficult to-night, 
she had donned a strange hat, and when she threw back 
her coat, she exposed, not the dress she had worn on the 
witness stand, but a dancing dress six months old. 
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“What'll we eat?” Oliver asked her, not having de- 
ferred to her in the matter of the choice of cocktails 
which already were being served. 

Joan Daisy sipped hers, tasting gin, and it was good 
gin which warmed her and did not confuse her head, 
which clearly calculated for her that, though no one else 
in the place could recognize her, Baretta himself might. 
For if he were the man who had done the murder for 
which Ket had been tried, Baretta would know that Joan 
Daisy Royle had told the truth when she said she had 
seen some one, not Ket, in the flat with Adele; Baretta 
would know that she had seen himself and that she, see- 
ing him again, might identify him. There could be no 
doubt whatever that, if Baretta had killed Adele, he had 
given especially careful regard to Joan Daisy Royle. 

“Sandwich, I’d like,” she replied to her partner, who, 
by a frown, prompted her to appetite more profitable to 
the house. 

“Lobster, in chafing dish, for two,” Oliver ordered, 
splendidly, not waiting for her reconsideration. He prof- 
ferred his cigarette case, gave her a light and, dropping 
the match, he leaned over the narrow table to ignite his 
own cigarette from the tip of hers, imparting meanwhile 
in whisper: “The black-haired bird, with one eyebrow 
straight across his face, is Frankie Zenn; I don’t see 
Baretta.” 

“Neither do I,” said Joan Daisy, contemplating the 
peculiarly persistent smirk of the subordinate who was 
deemed the slayer of Considine. 

“Dance, while we’re waiting?” invited Oliver, who was 
become the more restless of the two. 

She arranged her coat over the back of her chair, aware 
that she trembled and delayed, hoping that Baretta might 
not, after all, be present. She stepped to the darice floor, 
gave a cold hand to Oliver and clasped a hand almost as 
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coid; his arm encircled her and they danced, Oliver 
talking to her while she looked about. 

For whom was she searching? she asked herself, per- 
plexed; what actual memory had she of the man she had 
seen through the window with Adele? Like Ket, but not 
Ket, she reminded herself, but failed to restore any re- 
liabie image; and her own lies on the witness stand aided 
her confusion, for she had sworn that the man was short 
and dark and, though she had known she was lying, yet 
her own false words had made in her mind a picture which 
filmed over the true one which she tried to recall. 

The music ceased; she returned with Oliver to their 
table and since he had forbidden verbal discussion of 
their purpose, he glanced his inquiry at her, and she 
shook her head. 

“Let’s have that,’”’ Oliver suggested, bidding her serve 
from the chafing-dish before her, and a few minutes later, 
when they were eating, he proposed, “Shall we go up- 
stairs?” 

Rooms for gambling and other purposes preémpted the 
second floor, Joan Daisy had heard; and she had noticed 
at the further end of the hall a stairway upon which 
couples disappeared after dancing. Likely enough Ba- 
retta, if he were here, busied himself in some gaming 
room. She did not want to seek him upstairs; the idea set 
her aquiver, but she said, “All right.” 

Oliver, however, made no move, having thought better 
of his own rashness. ‘“‘Never mind,” he said and several 
minutes later he observed suddenly, while they were mak- 
ing talk of other matters, “We're all right where we are”; 
and she knew that Baretta had appeared. 

He approached her from behind, she realized, as she 
gazed at Oliver; he seemed to be nearing her, not steadily, 
but by stages evidently interrupted by stops at tables of 
his friends. She heard their louder voices and laughter 
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and Baretta’s name, “George.” “Hello, George”... 
“How’s the boy?” ... She heard a voice, undoubtedly 
Baretta’s, replying cordially, patronizingly, without the 
slightest quaver of uneasiness. Her heart pounded vio- 
lently, and her hands held tight to the edge of the table 
upon which she pulled in physical opposition to the almost 
unconquerable temptation to turn in her chair. 

“Here,” ejaculated Oliver, sliding his cigarette case 
across to her; she ignored it, but watched him elaborately 
light a cigarette for himself, exhaling much smoke and 
puffing out his cheeks jovially. 

“Good evening,” Baretta’s voice greeted them with 
agreeable impersonal accents. 

“Good evening,” replied Oliver hastily, his cheeks 
collapsing; and Joan Daisy gazed up at a tall, slender 
man with gray hair. He had a big, bold nose and wide, 
unpleasant mouth, a bony chin and small, dark eyes; his 
face was sallow and splotched and Joan Daisy saw that 
some of his hair was jet black and the rest pure white. 
She could not possibly confuse him with Ket, and she had 
no feeling of having seen him before. 

“Good evening,” he repeated directly to her. She 
nodded in reply, holding her lips pressed tight upon her 
pent up breath; Baretta’s little eyes looked at her lips 
and swept down her figure. He smiled and went on. 

She relaxed, feeling only relief at first. She did not 
know Baretta; he did not know her, she thought; the 
night would come to nothing. She glanced across at 
Oliver and saw that, if he was disappointed, he was 
relieved, too; she had no need to tell him that she had 
failed at the identification. 

“All right,” Oliver encouraged her, having lost sight of 
Baretta, whom she kept in view, over Oliver’s shoulder, 
as the host proceeded along the rows of tables of his 
guests. His back was turned, but when he was about 
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thirty feet away, he halted beside a group of friends and 
bent over, affectediy poised as he chatted with a girl; 
and Joan Daisy, watching, suddenly caught a glimpse of 
the profile and flaxen-colored hair, with electric light 
shining upon it, and of the shoulders drawn up in the 
mannerism and posture of the person whom she had seen 
through the window of Adele’s flat. Like Ket, Baretta 
appeared at this instant; but he was identical with the 
image of the man etched in her mind, in this same, af- 
fected posture as when he had bent over Adele. 

Joan Daisy gasped and gaped, but she was absolutely 
sure of him; for the confusing film, which had clouded 
her memory, was cleaned away. Oliver pushed around 
his chair to see what startled her and they both met 
Baretta glancing back at them. Promptly Oliver coughed 
and leaned down, as though he had dropped something on 
the floor, kicking Joan Daisy’s foot meaningly. He did 
not immediately guess that she had now identified 
Baretta, but supposed that she had recognized some one 
else, who would serve as well for his news beat. 

“We'll be outside in a minute,”’ he whispered, aided in 
the recovery of composure by the outbreak of music and 
the movement of dancers to the floor. ‘You ready?” 
Oliver asked. 

Joan Daisy nodded, with lips pressed tightly, as when 
Baretta had addressed her, and with her eyes aglow. No 
longer was she relaxed, nor did she wish the feeling of 
security; she was sure that she had seen the man who had 
been with Adele and she could free Ket. Yes; and strike 
back at Mr. Calvin Clarke, who had come to Ket’s flat 
for the State, in the name of the People of Illinois, and 
who had never believed her, though she had taken him 
out alone to the shore to show him her stars, and though 
she had told him, once, all the truth! Her lips twisted 
and she clung to the table edge at twinges of the soreness 
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of her soul from the hurts and insults of the trial; and 
Cliver thought that she utterly had forgotten where they 
were and that she would speak out. 

“Just a minute,” he begged. “I must get my check.” 

He signaled for the waiter, catching the eye of Frankie 
Zenn who regarded him fixedly but who made not the 
slightest response other than to signal the waiter not to 
approach. 

It was this which first warned Oliver and later Joan 
Daisy that Tut’s Temple entertained another visitor 
whose presence was being studied in relation to theirs and 
which led to their discovery, while Oliver’s check was 
still withheld, of the arrival of Assistant State’s Attorney 
Clarke. 


CHAPTER XVIII 


KNOWING that he had come alone, except for the taxi- 
driver whom he had instructed to wait, Calvin did not 
reckon upon other persons forming an erroneous and, as 
it turned out, also a far-reaching interpretation of his 
appearance at the Temple. Of course it was a fault of 
Calvin’s that he dealt too confidently with what was in his 
own mind, ignoring, or not even suspecting, the ideas in 
the heads of others. 

Frankie Zenn and George Baretta were, on the con- 
trary, a pair of enterprising gentlemen who had elevated 
themselves to agreeable, if somewhat precarious, positions 
of affluence and authority through the circumspect exer- 
cise of a habit of making a liberal allowance for the in- 
tentions and motives of others. 

At an hour considerably earlier than Joan Daisy 
Royle’s appearance at the Temple, both Baretta and 
Frankie Zenn had come into possession of the informa- 
tion that one of Considine’s friends had “squealed.” 
They knew not only the general source of the squeal, but 
it’s exact nature—that is, they knew that not Considine’s 
death but the Ketlar murder had been described in 
damaging detail. 

This was an affair concerning which George Baretta 
was extremely sensitive; for it had been a personal, and 
not a business, killing; also it had been a shooting of a 
girl; moreover, it had never been necessary. Indeed, 
from a practical point of view, when coolly considered, it 
could be held to have been hardly advantageous. The 
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to be in a “trigger temper,’”’ and before he had controlled 
himself he had gone too far. 

At the time, he had expected immediate trouble; but 
two circumstances had saved him—the fact that Ketlar 
himself had been fooling around that night and that Adele 
Ketlar’s friends were ignorant that she had had an affair 
with Baretta. 

Some of his friends knew; and it had put an unpleasant 
power into their hands—power which they had been wise 
enough, however, not to employ until after the Considine 
incident. Even now silence might have been maintained, 
had not the end of the trial of Ketlar forced matters. 
Obviously, if Ketlar were convicted for the killing of his 
wife, it would be much more difficult to inform against 
Baretta than when the guilt was not yet legally fixed. So, 
to-night, the squeal was out; and Baretta and Frankie 
Zenn had been wondering what, if anything, was to be 
done about it, when the girl, who was the witness for Ket- 
lar and had sworn to having seen a stranger with Adele, 
walked into the Temple with a reporter. 

Now Calvin Clarke was come; and the fact that it was 
Clarke, instead of another assistant state’s attorney, was 
proof to Baretta that the law concerned itself to-night 
with no such innocuous offenses as liquor selling and gam- 
bling, nor with the unprovable circumstances of Con- 
sidine’s decease, but with the bungled bump-off of the 
Ketlar girl. 

With all this in mind, Baretta and Frankie Zenn pre- 
sumed that Clarke, whom they instantly recognized, had 
come prepared to take them; they did not imagine that 
he had entered without supporting squads posted about 
the place until word was brought to them that apparently 
such was the case. 

Calvin seriously misconceived the situation created by 
his arrival because he still believed in Ketlar’s guilt. He 
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did not quickly discover the Royle girl; indeed, he failed 
to find her until half of the company of the Temple had 
disappeared. 

The process of their vanishing, although rapid, yet 
assumed nothing of the nature of a rush for the doors. 
The waiters, under orders, were whispering to selected 
patrons, “Looks like a raid,” and the favored ones im- 
mediately departed. 

Calvin discerned this; and he had obtained, also, a 
glimpse of Baretta before the proprietor had favored him- 
self at the very first moment after he had learned that 
the rear door was not covered. Frankie Zenn imperturb- 
ably remained, exhibiting a puzzling contrast to his 
chief’s conduct. Why, if Baretta expected a raid upon 
the place or if he feared trouble over the Considine affair, 
did not Zenn fear it even more? What to-night person- 
ally and particularly threatened George Baretta? 

Likely he had heard, Calvin reckoned, that some of his 
former friends were saying that he had shot Adele Ketlar; 
but why should a rumor such as that upset him? For one 
reason only—if it were provable. So Calvin was shift- 
ing some of the settled certainties in his own mind, 
when he caught sight of the Royle girl at a table with 
Oliver. 

She was seated, wearing her coat and hat, ready to go 
out, as also was the reporter; evidently they had noticed 
him some moments earlier, for Calvin found them both 
watching him, and she glanced up at Oliver, who was 
standing beside the table, and they exchanged some words 
regarding himself, Calvin believed. Oliver advanced and 
Calvin met him at the edge of the cleared dance floor. 

“She’s identified him positively, sir,’ Oliver whispered, 
importantly. 

“Who?” asked Calvin. 

“George Baretta; he was the man in the flat. It’s posi- 
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tive,” repeated Oliver with a satisfaction which further 
shook Calvin’s unsettled certainties. 

Calvin looked at the Royle girl, and his stubborn confi- 
dence in his own cpinion collapsed. He saw her seated, 
waiting for him to come to her, quivering in her sureness 
of proof of her truth. She stocd up, when he did not 
approach, and joined Oliver. “I saw him,” she said 
quietly and distinctly to Calvin. ‘“He’s the man I saw 
with Adele.” 

“You're taking him to-night, sir?” asked Oliver, be- 
lieving Mr. Clarke had come with a squad. 

“Take her home,” said Calvin. 

“You don’t want her here?” asked Oliver. 

“Take her home,’ Calvin repeated, his mind suddenly 
of no service to him as he gazed at her eyes. | 

“T’ll take her outside,” agreed Oliver, ‘‘and I’ll come 
back.” 

“Don’t come back,” commanded Calvin. “I tell you, 
take her home.” 

He felt himself become hotly excited, though he con- 
trolled his appearance; he wanted to push the reporter 
to the door, and he wanted to seize the Royle girl’s wrist 
—her white, slender wrist and hand—and lead her out 
under his own protection. 

“We'll go outside,” said Oliver to her; and they added 
themselves to the throng at the doors. 

Every one who was in control of his faculties was leav- 
ing the dance-room; except for a few patrons, sunk in 
sleep upon their chairs, every table was deserted; a half 
dozen waiters nervously strolled about, but the rest had 
disappeared; every one was bent on personal escape as 
silently and inconspicuously as possible; but, in spite of 
this, they squabbled at the doors. 

Calvin went to a telephone booth, conveniently placed 
for the use of guests. His coin in the box brought no 
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response; the line was dead. ‘Wire cut,” he thought and 
tried a second public booth before seeking the office, 
where he found, not Zenn, but a black-browed subor- 
dinate in charge. 

“No phone to-night,” this substitute commented, after 
Calvin attempted vainly to use Baretta’s wire. “All outa 
order.” 

Calvin returned to the empty hall and visited the front 
door which stood open and brought him the sounds of 
starting cars Darkness, except for the moonlight, was 
over the pylons; the garish lights had been switched off. 
Here and there couples stood in the snow, the girl 
huddled against the man, but each pair was separated 
from the others. 

“No taxis,” complained a youth. ‘And no phone.” 

Oliver and the Royle girl had gone, Calvin thought, 
until he stepped back into the hall and encountered them 
both. ‘“Somebody’s grabbed our car,” Oliver explained. 

“T have a taxi waiting,” said Calvin. 

“Don’t fool yourself,” advised Oliver. ‘Nothing’s 
waiting but a couple of frozen flivvers; neither of ’em ’Il 
start and they’re locked anyway. We've been all around. 
You got nothing coming?” he inquired, his exploration 
having disabused him of the theory that Mr. Clarke was 
supported. 

“No,” admitted Calvin. 

“Then it’s on hoofs for me to the next phone,” Oliver 
announced. “I got to call my office; they’re certainly 
Waiting to hear from me,”’ he emphasized, as he thought 
of his paper. ‘See here, what statement will I send in 
for you? You’re not saying there’s nothing to this now?” 

“No,” said Calvin. 

“Well, what do you say about her?” Oliver demanded, 
seizing the arm of the Royle girl roughly. 

No roughness was intended, but Calvin resented it; he 
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had an absurd impulse to strike down Oliver’s hand. 
Outwardly he controlled himself, but he was become again 
unwarrantably excited. 

“T’ll have a statement to-morrow,” he replied. 

“YT want it to-night,” insisted Oliver. 

“T won’t give it to-night,” Calvin refused, with kis 
stubborn mind severed, it seemed, from his extraordinary 
emotion, which warmed him with satisfaction when Oliver 
released the Royle girl’s arm. Yet his mind kept control, 
for he wanted to replace Oliver’s hand with his own and 
take her to his protection; and he did not, but simply 
said to her, ‘We'll go home now.” 

She addressed to him the first word she had spoken 
since she had told him of her identification of Baretia. 
“How?” she asked. 

“Come outside,” bid Calvin, and he felt that she accom- 
panied him rather than Oliver. 

The moonlit area before the pylons had been aban- 
doned during the last minutes; no motor car or other 
vehicle was visible in either direction upon the road; the 
couples who had been stranded were walking on the 
snowy cement toward the city. 

“You can’t hoof it,’ said Oliver, gallantly, glancing 
down at the Royle girl’s small dancing slippers. 

“Why not?” she inquired. “They are.” 

“You can’t,” said Calvin, quickly, with far more em- 
phasis than Oliver, and, realizing that he offered no 
alternative, he set off on his own scrutiny of the sheds 
where Oliver had found the frozen flivvers, and there he 
came upon a short, stocky man unlocking one of the cars. 

The fellow looked about and bent to crank and prime 
as Calvin approached, and he was rewarded by a few ex- 
plosions, which soon had the engine running. He raced 
it loudly, and in the noise said, “I’m Neski, Mr. Clarke.” 

“Hm,” said Calvin, peering closer, and recognized him 
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as a plain-clothes officer who had been working with 
Seifert. 

“You better get in,’”’ suggested Neski, himself slipping 
into the driver’s seat of his car, which was of touring 
model with top and curtains. “Baretta and Frankie 
Zenn ’ve made themselves scarce. They’ll not be back.” 

“Wait,” bid Calvin; but the delay was short, for Oliver 
and the Royle girl had heard the motor. 

‘““Who’s he?” Oliver questioned Mr. Clarke cautiously. 

“T know him,” Calvin replied, and Oliver followed the 
Royle girl to the rear seat. Calvin got in beside Neski, 
who backed and swung onto the road headed, not east, 
but west. 

“This is the best way,” he explained, crowding the 
motor. 

“Why?” asked Oliver. 

“Oh, it’s the way I take,” replied Neski. “It'll be 
quicker to-night.” 

“It won’t be,” Oliver objected. “I got to get to a 
phone right away. I got to call my paper.” 

Neski shoved out the curtain beside him and peered 
back along the road; thereupon he increased the speed of 
the car for several hundred yards until, suddenly, he put 
on the brakes and drew up at a lonely dwelling, where a 
dim night-light flickered. 

“Pound these birds out of bed,” Neski invited. 
“They’ll have a phone.” And he reached over the seat, 
flinging open the rear door for the reporter. 

“Wait for me a minute?” Oliver asked, stepping down. 

“Tt’ll be no minute. You can buy a ride in for five 
spots or flag a bootlegger,”’ Neski dismissed him, uncere- 
moniously, and started the car. “Shut that door, please,” 
he requested the passenger remaining in back. 

Joan Daisy felt the palpable approach of danger. “We 
oughtn’t to leave him, ought we?” she protested. 
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“He’s all right,” rejoined Neski. ‘Maybe he’s the one 
in luck. Go on; shut the door.” 

She obeyed, since there was no object in leaving it 
swinging with Oliver left far behind. Again the driver 
crowded the motor, and the car pushed away at its top 
pace. 

The driver—Joan Daisy did not know his name nor 
anything more about him than she had heard in the three 
words from Mr. Clarke—pushed out the curtain, as be- 
fore, and after his glance back, he worked at his throttle 
in attempt to increase the speed. 

Joan Daisy knelt on the seat and gazed out through 
the little rear window and discerned, far behind, a car 
without lights which was keeping up with or gaining upon 
them. 

It passed the lonely house, where Oliver had been left, 
and followed, increasing in size and distinctness under the 
clear moonlight; it was the only car in sight and Joan 
Daisy watched it, trying at the same time to hear the 
words which Mr. Clarke exchanged with the man, whom 
he knew. : 

“Hold on!” warned the driver, loudly; and she did, but 
was flung to the side of the seat as the car swung to the 
left, and, refusing to be straightened to a new course, 
skidded and spun about until it headed almost directly 
up the road down which it had been pointed. 

“Don’t turn again,” bid Mr. Clarke’s voice. ‘Go 
ahead,” and the driver hurried the car across the road, 
upon which it had been traveling, and onto a branch to 
the north. 

Joan Daisy gazed through the isinglass in the side 
curtain and saw the other car about a block away, as 
she reckoned. | 

Of course, there were no blocks out there in the coun- 
try. It was meadow or flat farmland with old cornstalks 
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sticking up through the snow. Joan Daisy knelt and 
looked rearward in time to see the other car make the 
turn after her and Mr. Clarke and the man he knew. The 
unlighted machine was going very fast and skidded only 
a little so it gained a good deal. 

“Yes,” said Mr. Clarke’s voice distinctly; and Joan 
Daisy realized that he had been looking back and was 
informing the driver that the other car turned after 
them. 

“T guess so,” replied the driver in a voice which told 
that he guessed no longer, but was sure that the unlighted 
car pursued with ugliest purpose; for Baretta’s reputed 
method of ridding himself of persons dangerous to him, 
was to shoot from a car; and Joan Daisy, kneeling and 
looking back, knew it. 

She realized that it had been in the driver’s mind when 
he had avoided the straight road to the city upon which 
Baretta would have expected them; she found meaning 
in the remark that Oliver, left at the lonely house, might 
be the one in luck; she believed that Baretta and Zenn, 
with other gunmen, were in that black car and that their 
purpose was to shoot through the curtains into this car 
and kill her and Mr. Clarke and the driver. Baretta 
would leave no witness. 

She clung with strained hands to the back of the seat, 
and her heart half choked her with its throbbing, but, 
queerly, she looked back as if upon a terror approaching 
another, as if a frightful thing was to be done to some one 
else, not to herself. It seemed a different order of occur- 
rence from any which could happen to her; it was the sort 
of death of which one read often and heard report but 
always it had been visited upon some one else. 

“Get down,” said Mr. Clarke’s voice; and he brought 
her to herself. She, Joan Daisy Royle, the witness for 
Ket and who would be the witness against Baretta—she 
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was kneeling and looking out a glass in a rear curtain at 
a car coming up with gunmen to shoot her. A bullet, and 
she would lie as Adele had lain, and as had been told so 
fully in the court. “Get down!” said Mr. Clarke, and 
he reached back and grasped her. “Get down on the 
floor, Joan Daisy!” 

She felt herself firmly held; she turned, his hands guid- 
ing her, and she faced him, as he knelt in his seat with 
his arms over the back of it, grasping her. 

“T think they’ll shoot,” he said, speaking steadily as he 
had before. ‘You get down on the floor.” 

“What are you doing?” she asked him. 

“Get down,” he begged, and his hands pressed her down 
as a glare of light darted through the little window and 
the snow alongside was agleam. 

The driver of the other car had flashed on his head- 
lights, and a spotlight played on the rear curtain and 
through the little window. Looking back into the glare, 
Calvin saw the car swing to the side as it came closer, 
and he called to Neski, “Now!” 

They had agreed, Neski and he, to keep to the road as 
long as they were ahead; for of course it was possible 
that the unlighted car bore, not Baretta and Frankie 
Zenn, but merely a drunken party on a wild, midnight joy- 
ride; it was possible, too, that luck of engine or of tire 
would intervene and let Neski’s machine slip away upon 
the road; but before the car was overtaken Neski would 
turn into the fields. 

Calvin had given the signal for this, and he braced 
himself for the jolt, or perhaps the overturn, when the 
little car left the road; and with one hand he held firmly 
to Joan Daisy. He expected firing at any moment, with 
bullets ripping through the flimsy canvas of the rear. 
He carried no pistol, so he had taken Neski’s, only to find 
himself helpless to use it until the pursuers declared them- 
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selves beyond doubt. They would do this with a volley, 
if they were Baretta’s gunmen, Calvin knew; yet he must 
wait. 

He was flung with the leap of the little car as Neski 
swerved it from the road and upon the bumps of the 
frozen field; he heard shots, heard the windshield crack 
and wood splinter, and he thrust Neski’s pistol between 
the curtains and fired. 

It was almost at random, he realized, with no chance of 
hitting while the car jounced in the frozen furrows, so he 
withdrew his hand; the other car, too, ceased to fire. It 
had run on the road past the point where Neski had taken 
to the fields; it was, Calvin saw, a much larger and 
heavier car and it carried, to judge from the volley of 
pistol shots, three or four gunmen. 

With his left hand, Calvin clung to the arm of Joan 
Daisy. “You hurt?” he asked her. 

“No, are your” 

“All right?” he asked of Neski. 

“Veh. What they doing?” Neski could not take his 
eyes from the obstacles of the ground. 

“Coming after us,” Calvin reported, for the big car 
followed into the field; and he releasea Joan Daisy to 
have both hands for reloading the pistol. 

“Keep down,” he begged her. 

“What’s the use?” 

No use, he realized, when he saw, as had she, that the 
frozen ground supported Baretta’s car which was cutting 
across ahead of them. ‘Go left,” said Calvin to Neski. 

‘Fence there.” | 

“Go ahead.” 

“Sure,” said Neski. “Sure. ... Give me my gun, 
when we stop.” 

Calvin held it, reloaded, and he counted, as he used 
to in imaginary battles when he was a little boy, how each 
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cartridge could finish one man; but he knew that each 
would not; he knew that the men in the other machine 
first would finish him and Neski and Joan Daisy, would 
kill them all together and leave their bodies to be found 
in the car in the field. He was become a witness, and 
soon would be a lifeless victim of one of those ferocious 
sallies of cold-blooded, merciless city savages who, though 
he had gathered evidence against them and tried to prose- 
cute them, never had become quite credible to himself. 
Of course he well knew they existed; for they were named 
and pointed out, and he had seen the subjects of their 
ferocity—bodies shot through and through and flung 
upon a city street or kicked to the side of a country road 
or left in a car running wild until it crashed into some- 
thing. | 

“Get down,” he begged Joan Royle, though knowing it 
was no use in the end; but he had to do something to 
protect her, so he seized her and again pressed her to the 
floor as he heard crackling under the wheels and the car 
lurched deep, flinging sidewise, and did not right itself 
but went over. 

Wood and glass and ice—though he did not recognize 
this until later—shattered about him; his head was 
struck, but his shoulders took the heaviest blow. He and 
the car and the glass came to rest; he was under the car, 
pinned down upon hard, sharp ground, not flat but 
steeply sloped, unless he was very dizzy. Edges of glass 
touched him everywhere, altogether too much glass for 
the windshield; so he came to realize—not connectedly, 
but now a little and next a little more amid other dis- 
coveries—that he was lying on the side of a deep Gitch 
which must have frozen over when full, and later had 
emptied, leaving a thin surface of ice through which the 
car had broken. 

He spoke to the Royle girl and heard her voice; she 
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claimed that she was all right; and he felt her hands at 
his shoulder. She proved able to move, having been in 
the space between the seats, when the car capsized, so 
that she was not caught under the rear seat as was he 
by the front seat. Neski, beside him, fared like himself 
and lay at the bottom of the ditch under the steering- 
wheel. 

‘““Where’s the gun?” Neski groaned, swearing. ‘“‘Where’s 
the gunP” 

Calvin felt for it, remembering that he had clutched it 
when the car went over; it must be at hand, he thought, 
and he must find it to fight the savages who, in cold blood 
and without a moment’s mercy, would kill them all. 
Their engine had stopped, and in the silence Calvin heard 
the crunch of wheels slowly approaching on the icy 
ground; it came very cautiously, that motor car of gun- 
men, and as it drew alongside, some one began shooting. 

His first bullet tore through the bottom of the dash- 
board; the second splintered the bottom of the front 
seat; the third struck almost in the same place and the 
next came a little rearward as the gunman deliberately 
and accurately raked the wreck from end to end. 

Another pistol took up the task, perhaps in the same 
hand; perhaps another gunman fired in his turn. 

Calvin struggled and stifled himself, gasping in help- 
lessness under the horror of these methodical shots. 

“Down,”’ he whispered to Joan Daisy. ‘Down as low 
as youcan.” For the bullets all struck above them. The 
metal of the car in part protected them, but their chief 
shield was that which had overturned the car—the depth 
of the ditch. The gunmen underestimated it or else 
could not fire lower without shooting into the ground, for 
neither Calvin nor Joan Daisy nor Neski was hit. 

‘“Where’s my gun?” Neski demanded; and 
Calvin’s fingers fumbled for it amid the ice. 
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The pistol shots ceased. Calvin heard the gunmen’s 
car maneuvering. Likely they had come to the edge of 
the ditch and were backing before making a turn. The 
shots came again, and the car was nearer; bullets struck 
into the ditch, but they were strays deflected from the 
frame of the car. Still nobody was hit, though more than 
two automatics must have been emptied. 

The gunmen’s car again drew alongside; maybe twenty 
feet away, Calvin’s thought; and somebody put shots into 
the wreck, methodically once more, at spaces of about 
a foot from end to end. Throughout all this, the ditch 
had given no sign of life at all; so the gunmen’s motor 
car halted; the shooting stopped; a door opened and 
somebody stepped down, his feet crunching the crusted 
snow. A gunman was coming, Calvin knew, revolver in 
hand to explore the ditch and make sure of his work. 

“My gun,” Neski demanded, “my gun.” 

“Quiet!” gasped Calvin but knew that the voice was 
heard. Movement in the ditch also was to be heard; for 
the Royle girl was trying to crawl up between the rim 
of a door and the ice on the side of the slope. Calvin 
said no word to her, and she none to him. He thought 
that if she, being a girl, cried out for mercy they might 
tell her to crawl forth and might not kill her immediately; 
but she did not cry out, though the gunman crouched at 
the edge of the ditch. Instead of a cry from her, there 
roared a pistol; it roared and flashed again and again, as 
fast as a trigger could be pulled. The Royle girl fired it 
up at the form on the edge of the ditch in the moonlight; 
and the form toppled back. 

Calvin’s lungs filled with breath and his groping fingers 
clenched, ending their search for Neski’s gun. The Royle 
girl had it. 

Revolver shots, scarcely to be heard after the deafening 
noise under the car, spat from the machine in the field 
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and sang upon iron and steel. The Royle girl slid 
down into the ditch. “Hit?” called Calvin, “They hit 
you?” 

“T hit him,” she cried. “I shot him!” 

“They hit your” 

“They didn’t! I shot him; I shot him over!” 

Calvin’s pulses pricked and swelled wildly with her 
triumph. It might be fer only the minute, but she had 
shot one gunman; the next minute others might come 
from the car. 

They fired into the wreck, but no one else visited the 
edge of the ditch; no one else left the car except, it 
seemed, to drag into it the man who had advanced to 
the ditch and who, after being shot, had been left to 
get himself back to the car, coughing. 

The transmission grated and the car moved away. 

Calvin’s strained muscles relaxed, and he lay feeling 
the weight less crushing upon him. He was pinned by 
his shoulders and stabs of pain centered in his shoulders; 
but his head was clear, and his hands and feet could move. 
Neski, held under the steering wheel, coughed; Neski’s 
ribs were broken probably, Calvin thought; but Neski re- 
mained conscious. With much difficulty he found cart- 
ridges to reload his revolver and handed them to the 
Royle girl, praising her meanwhile. 

She made no reply, and Calvin spoke to her sharply, 
imagining that she might be fainting. “I’m listening,” 
she told him. ‘Are they coming back?” 

How she responded to the thrill of danger, Calvin 
thought; how she had risen to fight; how she had taken 
her triumph, though in the next instant she might have 
heen killed. 

“You got one sure?” asked Neski. 

“T shot him over.” 

“Nobody’ll be back,” said Neski. “Not them. They’ll 
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lay for you somewhere else. Too much chance for us 
here.” 

Calvin’s head was awhirl with his unsettled certainties 
tumbling over one another; he tried to arrange his 
thoughts, rallying them to some new idea upon which he 
could depend; and he raised, for the railying point, a 
conception of the Royle girl, ean and true. 

He could not know how she, out of the welter of evil 
in her environment, could have ‘emerged as he at last had 
found her to be; but, lying there under the car, he knew 
that she had seen, not Ketlar but Baretta, in the window 
of Adele Ketlar’s flat, and that Joan Daisy Royle had 
nothing whatever to do with the murder, but that she had 
visited the shore that night, as she had told him, follow- 
ing some dream of her own wherein she had laid the 
stones in the sand in the pattern of stars in the sky. 

He felt her trying to better his position. ‘I’m all 
right,”’ he said; then he heard her crawling out. “Where 
are you going?” | 

“To look around.” 

She did so and reported, “Nobody” s in sight.” 

He felt a scarcely perceptible shift of the pressure upon 
him, and he knew that she was trying to lift the wreck. 
She recognized the impossibility of this and desisted, 
sensibly, when he spoke to her. 

“Tll bring help from the road,” she said. 

“Look out for th’ road,” warned Neski. 

“Go to a house,” said Calvin; then he said, “Wait.” 

“What is it?” 

“T’ve been wrong about you, all wrong, wrong,” he 
acknowledged to her. 

He heard no reply but a footstep and whether nearer to 
him or away, he did not know; soon he heard her steps 
cracking the crust between the furrows as she hurried off. 
He quivered with cold and with fear when she was gone, 
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imagining a sudden swoop of the black car from behind a 
barn or gunmen lurking in some hollow of the field and 
shooting her down. 

They would return, then, for Neski and himself; some 
one would deliberately put a pistol to him and pull the 
trigger and do the same with Neski. Calvin wondered 
whether he would be first or second. ... Joan Royle 
would be stretched in the frozen field somewhere near. 

He cast off that image. He listened and, hearing noth- 
ing, he imagined to-morrow with himself and her both 
alive; and Ketlar. 

Ketlar! Of course, it was plain that Ketlar was inno- 
cent, whatever the jury might have voted. To-morrow 
it would be Calvin Clarke’s duty, 1f he lived, to inform 
the judge of the new evidence and to ask the discharge of 
Ketlar; whereupon Ketlar, freed and no longer with a 
wife, would certainly seek Joan Royle and claim her. 

Calvin’s breast swelled and his muscles drew taut and 
he strained so that Neski supposed him to be struggling 
to free himself. 

“No use,” said Neski, swearing. “You can’t lift it.” 
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CHAPTER XIX 


JOAN set off, not to a house for none was near, but 
toward the road; at her feet were dark spots in the snow 
which she knew were blood, though they looked black 
in the moonlight, and she followed them till they stopped 
at the tracks of the automobile. Whom had she shot? 
she wondered. Baretta, or Frankie Zenn, or some gun- 
man whom she had never seen and who had never seen 
her or Mr. Clarke or the driver, but who had obeyed 
a bidding to go to the car in the ditch and kill every 
one underneath. 

The anonymousness of the brutal business, when she 
thought of it, increased her terror, which shook her with 
violent spasms of shuddering as she walked. Her neck 
hurt and her legs twinged when she stepped; she was 
cold and felt more helpless than she had under the car 
when the bullets were striking above her. She felt her- 
self utterly at the mercy of any one who might appear, 
although she had in her hand the reloaded revolver. 
She knew that she could use it to effect only under such 
circumstances as already had served her; she knew that 
the gunmen would not permit such an opportunity again; 
if they returned, they would certainly kill her, and Mr. 
Clarke under the car, and the driver, whose name she 
did not yet know. 

Walking between the tracks of the gunmen’s car, she 
discovered that they had driven directly to the road, 
which was about a hundred yards away, and had swerved 
to the left just before their wheels had climbed to the 
concrete. So they had gone toward the city. 

The road was empty in that direction, but far away to 
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the northwest was a pair cf headlights, so distant that she 
watched for several seconds before she made sure that 
they moved, whereupon she retreated toward the wreck, 
but returned to the road, after a minute, and was re- 
warded by the sight of the high, broad bulk of a truck in 
nowise resembling the vehicle of gunmen; so she hid 
her revolver and stepped to the middle of the road, stop- 
ping the truck, which proved to have a crew of two 
strong men, to whom the weight of a wrecked Ford was 
no unyielding obstacle. 

She sat on the floor of the truck beside Neski, who lay 
upon a pallet improvised from old burlap and pads, with 
which the van was provided. Calvin Clarke reclined, 
propped up by pads, against the side opposite her. An 
oil lantern swayed and bumped on a hook overhead, 
giving them light; for the tailboard of the truck was 
drawn up tightly against the cold and also against the 
eyes of overtaking cars. 

The scurry of tires and the drone of an approaching 
motor set Joan Daisy shaking with fright; it drew Mr. 
Clarke’s attention to the tailboard; and it interrupted 
Neski’s talk. The car passed and Joan Daisy relapsed 
to quieter quivering; Mr. Clarke’s gaze again rested upon 
her, while now and then he agreed, monosyllabically, with 
Neski, who had become voluble of opinion under his pain. 

There was no doubt, to Neski’s way of thinking, that 
she had hit the leader of the gunmen, who would be 
Zenn, if Baretta himself had not been present; otherwise 
it was Baretta. Upon no alternate theory could Neski 
account for the prompt abandonment of the field and 
the failure of the car to return. 

“You bumped the bird that was interested, personal,”’ 
Neski complimented her. 

She glanced at Mr. Clarke in the eerie, swaying light 
and saw that he had no thought for Neski’s talk because 
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of his study of her; and whereas, upon the witness stand, 
she had confronted him and faced him boldly, now she 
looked away. 

“Ain’t it so?” Neski appealed to him. 

“Probably,” he replied; but she knew that he had 
passed from consideration of what she had done and 
that he was trying to account for her herself, about whom 
he had admitted himself wrong, all wrong. He was not 
Mr. God-looking at all, leaning against the dirty pads 
and with his right shoulder queerly crumpled and his arm 
limp; he looked bewildered and boylike, his face cut and 
streaked with blood and his coat torn; but the boy, whom 
she saw, plainly was charging responsibility for his dis- 
aster and hers and Neski’s to his own mistake, which he 
had acknowledged; neither by word nor bearing did he 
seek excuse or extenuation for himself. 

Joan Royle was not used to seeing one thus call him- 
self to account when affairs went wrong. 

“Tt may require a day to complete the confirmation of 
the facts,” Mr. Clarke said to her. “Besides, to-day is 
Sunday; but by to-morrow, at the latest, Ketlar will be 
freed, whatever the jury may report.” 

“To-morrow,” she repeated, and he imagined that she 
deplored the delay, but actually she was not concerned 
for Ket, who was in jail, safe and sound and removed 
from the expedition of this night in which she had ceased 
to be an antagonist of Calvin Clarke and had made 
common cause with him. 

Neski talked on, but Mr. Clarke and she sat silently 
facing each other, her back to one side of the truck, his 
against the opposite. Her feet, in dancing slippers, nearly 
teuched his shoes, and he and she glanced at each other 
and looked down at their toes, which tossed together 
when the truck jounced. 

She had gained to-night the freedom of Ket and the 
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vindication of her friendship with Ket, for which she 
had endured insult and humiliation throughout the 
months since Ket had been jailed, but she sought satis- 
faction in no renewing of her hours with him; no moment 
with him made seizure of her soul. She looked down 
at her silk slippers and Calvin Clarke’s blunt boots, and 
she recalled how he had appeared at first to her when 
he had come for the People of Illinois to question her, 
and she, trusting to him, had told him the whole truth, 
but immediately he had approved the arrest of Ket for 
murder and had ordered her held as an accomplice. 

How she had hated that Mr. Clarke! She did not 
hate the Calvin Clarke with blood-streaked face and with 
arm helpless because it had been caught under the back 
of the seat over which he had bent to press her to the 
floor of the car; she did not hate the Mr. Clarke who had 
pleaded, “Down, keep down, Joan Daisy,”’ when he and 
she were pursued and who had called to her to wait, 
before she had started to the road, while he acknowledged 
that he had been wrong, all wrong about her. 

She had beaten him and “shown him up” as com- 
pletely as Oliver, in her long-ago ride to Tut’s Temple, 
had prophesied that she would do, but she felt no joy 
of triumph over him. Pangs of triumph thrilled her 
breast, but it was triumph over what she had done with 
Calvin Clarke and for him in his cause against those 
who had tried to kill him and her to-night. 

The truck slowed and she trembled, drawing nearer to 
him, as she imagined another meeting with gunmen; but 
the stop was at sight of a Chicago policeman and in 
obedience to Mr. Clarke’s directions to halt at the first 
city patrol box. 

Calvin arose and, without accepting help either from 
Joan Royle or the patrolman, he made a report over the 
police telephone wire, relating who he was, who was with 
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him and what had happened and why. Joan Daisy stood 
near and, listening, she wondered at his inevasive honesty 
in description of events exactly as they had occurred and 
his refraining from coloring them in the least either to 
excuse himself or claim for himself credit. 

“Who was the bird she bumped?” Neski inquired of 
him, when he returned to the truck; and he answered, 
“The department hasn’t heard yet.” 

Joan Daisy resumed her place on the floor of the truck, 
and Mr. Clarke and the patrolman sat opposite her. The 
report, which had been made, and the presence of the 
policeman seemed to Joan Daisy to relax the strain under 
which Calvin Clarke and she had drawn together and 
they became set-apart persons again. They approached 
a hospital and she saw Neski making timid experiments to 
reassure himself as to his injuries. Mr. Clarke spoke not 
at all to her and had words only for the policeman. 

At the hospital Mr. Clarke accompanied Neski to the 
emergency room after seeing her in charge of a nurse. 

“Make sure she’s not hurt,” he instructed the nurse, 
avoiding speech with Joan Daisy herself. ‘“Take care 
of her.” 

In spite of his new tone, Joan Daisy was reminded of 
the night when he had given her to Mrs. Hoswick’s care 
to be held for questioning. The nurse bathed her face 
and brushed her hair and advised her to lie down, as had 
Mrs. Hoswick; but Joan Daisy could rest no better upon 
this night than upon that. Her mind, then, had roved 
restlessly to Ket, accused and arrested for the murder 
of Adele; now it visited the emergency room, where she 
imagined Mr. Clarke under surgeon’s hands. 

The nurse brought a pot of tea, and Joan Daisy was 
sipping a cup when Mr. Clarke reappeared, and she saw 
his shoulder drooping and his arm as helpless as before. 
He had washed his face and brushed his hair, but had 
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not a thing done to his shoulder. Neski had broken 
ribs and internal injury, probably not dangerous, he 
said. 

“Tm glad,” exclaimed Joan Daisy. ‘What about 
your” 

“Are you ready to go?” he asked her. 

“T? What do you mean?” 

“Y’ve a cab at the door,” he said, in his quiet, stubborn 
way. “I’m taking you home.” 

“Not you!” she cried and, seeing him flush hot, she 
realized that he mistook her objection. ‘“You’ve got to 
have yourself attended to,” she explained. 

“TY will,” he promised, “afterwards.” 

“Now!” she insisted and suddenly, before she knew 
what she did, she pleaded, ‘‘Please, won’t you?” 

“No,” he refused. “Collar bone’s broken; nothing 
much more. People play football with that.” 

“They don’t!” 

“Several have,” he replied, unanswerably, and she told 
him, with all the positiveness she could muster, “I’ll not 
leave this place till you’re attended to.” 

“Tl not be attended to until you’re home,” he replied, 
and she felt her positiveness no match for his. More- 
over, the nurse aided him, saying, “A bit more of a ride, 
if he’s careful, shouldn’t matter.” And he asked Joan 
Daisy, “Will you pour me some tea?” 

Her hand holding the little pot trembled for her think- 
ing of the hotel room, which she had shared with Mrs. 
Hoswick and in which she had offered him a cup of coffee, 
and he had refused it from her. Then there was the 
automat where she had finished for him the purchase of 
his beef pie and where she had transferred her dishes to 
his table, only to see him walk out. So, after starting 
to pour, her hand became untrustworthy, and she put 
down the pot. 
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“Vou pour it for him, please,” she said to the nurse and 
sank into her chair. 

He ignored the cup, which the nurse filled. ‘“You’re 
tired through,” he said to Joan Daisy, and his own face 
was white as he gazed down at her. ‘You ought to be in 
bed now. Stay here to-night.” 

“No,” Joan Daisy protested, forgetting his determina- 
tion. “I’m going home.” 

“T’ll take you.” 

“Have your tea first,’ she begged, and she stood wait- 
ing until he drank it. 

“fT wish,” he said, when they were alone side by side, 
in the cab, “you would simply rest.” 

“It’s absolutely impossible.” 

“Because of me?” 

“T shot somebody to-night,” she replied. “Maybe I 
killed him.” 

“You ought to hope so,” said Calvin. “I do.” 

“Yes; but do you feel sleepy, hoping that? I mean, 
even if you weren’t hurt, would you?” 

“NoO:” 

“Would you’ve slept to-night? I mean, if Mr. Oliver 
hadn’t called you and told you about Baretta?” 

“I would have expected to.” 

“Hoping you'd killed Ket?” 

“What do you mean?” 

“You wanted to have Ket killed; you asked the jury to 
kill him; so you hoped they’d do it, didn’t you?” 

“TI was wrong, completely wrong in the whole matter.” 

She was silent for a minute, and he felt her tensely 
erect beside him and he could see vaguely her clear, 
pretty profile in the light which streaked through the 
cab windows. 

“Of course you were born and brought up to it,” she 
resumed, startling him. | 
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“To be wrong?” 

“To be so frightfully sure you were right. I never 
saw another human so sure. How could you help it, 
with Queen Anne’s war and John Adams’ administration 
and Antietam forever in you? And you weren’t so wrong 
at that.” 

Her thoughts were leaping with a restless clarity, swift 
even for her; she was sustained abnormally by nervous 
excitement, he realized, and when her hypertension 
snapped, she would collapse, he thought. 

“You mean I was not so wrong about Ketlar?” he 
asked, stupidly, because of his thinking of her. 

“Oh, no; you were wrong about Ket; but you certainly 
are right about the rest—Chicago and the law and civi- 
lization. I told you that evening—it was after the trial 
of that ’Garian person who’d burned up his store, re- 
member ?” 

“T remember,” said Calvin. 

“You and I were in the court-room afterwards. You'd 
come after some papers.” 

“T came back to see if you had waited.” 

“Oh, did you? ... I told you that I got your idea 
in the speech you made to the jury about Chicago and 
the State and the country. I thought I did get it; but 
I didn’t. But I guess I have it now; if I haven’t, I’m 
hopeless. 

“Vou see,” she resumed after a minute, “I’d only read 
in the papers about Baretta and Frankie Zenn and the 
hold-ups and shootings and bombings all over Chicago. 
They were just reading matter to me. They weren’t to 
you; you knew; you knew,” she repeated and he felt her 
shaking, “you kunew they rode after people in cars and 
shot to kill—and nobody touched them. You couldn’t 
touch them, for you couldn’t find anybody who’d talk. 
So you got sort of crazy, inside you, to stop the murder- 
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ing going on; and when you found Adele and the police 
took you to Ket and me and you caught us both lying, 
you went after us for all that was in you.” 

She stopped speaking, though her thoughts leaped on 
and on, as he could see from her intensity. 

The rear wheels of the taxi had tire chains, and as 
they scraped in the ruts of frozen snow, one became dis- 
placed so that a link struck a mudguard and clanked 
regularly with each whirl of the wheel. He noticed that 
it set Joan Daisy’s head to nodding, and he asked, “Shall 
I have that chain taken off?” 

“No, I like it.” 

“Like it? Why?” 

“Tt beats time.” 

“To what?” 

“The tune in my head.” 

“One of Ketlar’s?” 

For reply she sang softly with marked, thrilling meas- 
ure the theme of Elgar’s great march. “I love it!” she 
cried. “You’ve heard it?” 

Ves 7? 

“Didn’t it make you want to—do something wonder- 
ful?” 

“T liked it,” he said. 

“Like Rimski-Korsakov, too?” 

“T don’t know much of his music.” 

“He’s another doer! And there’s an American named 
Schelling. They played a great piece of his at the 
Orchestra! There’s a red-headed boy from Michigan 
who composes music; his name is in the concert pro- 
gram. Sowerby, it is. Of course, he’s studied; he’s been 
at the great conservatories. Ket must go to a conserva- 
tory; that’s what I must try to make him do.” 

Calvin drew off into his corner of the cab, with his 
heart thumping jealously. He was taking her, he realized, 
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to the flat above the flat to which Ketlar would return 
to-morrow. 

“We're within a couple of squares of a house of some 
friends of mine,” Calvin said. “Let me take you to 
them.” 

“Why?” 

‘“They’re near and they can look after you. Some one 
ought to look after you to-night.” 

“Why?” 

“Vou’re done up.” 

“Ym not.” 

“Youll find you are.” 

“Then I’d better be home, when I find it.” 

“These are good friends of mine,” he urged. “Let me 
take you to them.” 

“T want to go home ... home,” she mused. “That’s 
my home, that two-room flat. That’s where I live, Mr. 
Clarke. You never can believe it means anything to me.” 

“Very well,” said Calvin; and she settled into her 
corner, silently. 

At the entrance of the building, wherein was her home, 
she begged him to return, but he accompanied her up- 
stairs past Ketlar’s flat and up the second flight of stairs, 
upon which he had followed her, on that other night, 
watching her slim, white heels rising from her slip- 
pers. 

She unlocked her door, and yet he was loath to leave 
her. She switched on the light, and he saw that her bed 
stood in its form of a couch. 

“No one’s here to help you,” he protested. 

“Nfamma’s in there,” Joan Daisy said, glancing at the 
closed door of the bedroom. 

“Wake her!”? commanded Calvin. 

“What for?” 

“Wake her!” 
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Joan Daisy shook her head. “I won’t wake her; any- 
way, I couldn’t.” 

Calvin recollected why she couldn’t; he recollected his 
complete contempt for the man and the woman whom 
this girl vainly had tried to arouse on the night of her 
arrest. He glanced at the closed door of the bedroom, 
wherein he supposed one parent to be sleeping, drugged, 
and the other, drunk, but his contempt for them lacked 
its previous completeness. For the woman, however she 
nullified herself, had borne a daughter who, in this home 
of a rented room and in other temporary quarters like it, 
had become not a kept consort of Ketlar and an accom- 
plice to a murder, but a dreamer and a determiner of 
great things. 

Joan Daisy cast off her coat, discovering how nearly 
done she was when she felt the relief of the weight of it. 

“What can I do for you?” Calvin asked, as she stood 
slender and small in her dancing dress, with shoulders 
and white arms bare. “Joan Daisy, what will you let 
me do?” 

“You know what I want. It’s to have you go along 
and see to your shoulder.” 

“T will. But I want to do something for what you did 
to-night.” 

“Why? I did it for myself, if you mean the shooting. 
Don’t wait over that.” 

Calvin stooped and felt, with his strong hand, under 
the edge of the couch. He had no acquaintance with day- 
beds, but he understood that they drew out somehow, so 
he pulled and the couch broadened. 

“Good night,” he said, straightening. 

“You'll see about yourself right away?” 

He promised, “Right away,” and she went to the door 
with him. ‘‘When you hear who ke was, please phone 
me,” she asked. 
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“T will, if it’s not at a time when you'd be asleep.” 

“T’ll not be asleep.” 

“You must be.” 

“T can’t.” 

He extended his left hand, and she gave him first her 
tight hand and then, since their clasps did not meet, she 
put her left hand in his. “Good night; go to sleep, Joan 
Daisy,” he said, scarcely able to speak for the pulse beat 
in his throat. 

Downstairs, past Ketlar’s door, Calvin tramped, driv- 
ing his mind from to-morrow, when Ketlar would return 
to her awaiting him with her dream for him, her hands 
for him—her slender, soft, strong hands both of which 
Calvin had clasped Her lips would be Ketlar’s too; and 
Calvin let himself imagine no more. 

At the cab he turned before giving direction to the 
driver and looked up at her light. His glance roved 
about the building, and he was reminded of his feeling of 
offense at it. He felt none to-night. When he settled 
himself in the cab, and was driven away, he closed his 
eyes and was transported, instantly, to the ditch with 
Joan Daisy Royle beside him. He opened his eyes and 
saw a building, not that which contained her home, but 
one of the thousands like it, and he thought of ker come 
from such a building; and in this and in the next perhaps 
and the next, some one else like her in a two-room, rented 
flat. 

His thought traveled to his own home, to his mother, 
to the table on Thanksgiving Day with Cousin Harriet . 
and his walk alone in the wood toward Haverhill, where 
his great, great, great grandmother Selina, Timothy’s 
wife, had fought the Indians after Timothy had fallen. 
‘There was no family portrait of Selina and in the family 
record no personal description of her; so Calvin always 
had supposed her tall, broad-shouldered and brown-haired 
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like many women of his family and of the type of Meli- 
cent Webster. Closing his eyes, he saw the scene in the 
woods and he saw Selina, a small, quick, dark-haired girl 
who snatched up the gun and fought. 

The taxi swung down Sheridan Road toward the north 
entrance to Lincoln Park, and the moon shone on a man 
upon horseback with the horse reared and the man swung 
over in the saddle rallying and calling to his troops. It 
was Sheridan stopping the rout on the road from Win- 
chester: “You’re going the wrong way, boys! Turn; 
turn; you’re going back!” 

In bronze, he rode; eternally there, at the end of the 
boulevard which bore his name, he rallied and inspired 
his troops, for all to see who passed in cars and taxis 
and in motor-busses, too, on the way in and out to 
Wilson Avenue. 

Where the road again turned, stood Abraham Lincoln, 
the son of Illinois. And who had Calvin Clarke, in all 
the list of his fathers from Queen Anne’s war to Antietam, 
to equal him? With Schubert and Beethoven, Wagner 
and Mozart in letters of stone, stood Lincoln in this home 
of Joan Royle’s which was no two-room flat, but was all 
the city. 

What difference that no blood of theirs flowed in her 
veins? What difference that no brittle Bible recorded 
physical descent from them? Her soul they had molded 
and made. 


CHAPTER XX 


Joan Datsy spread her sheets and blankets over the 
couch which Mr. Clarke had pulled out for her. She 
dropped off her dress and lay down without slipping 
under the bed-covers, while she looked about, wide-eyed 
with realization of how nearly it had happened that she 
was never to have seen this room again! 

She arose and opened softly her mother’s door, seeing 
as she expected, that Dads was absent and mamma 
soundly slept. She closed the door, and with her hand 
on the knob her mind followed Mr. Clarke to a hospital. 

How nearly it had happened that he was never to 
return to that old home of his in Massachusetts where 
the hollyhocks grew so straight against the white fence, 
and his mother stood so caim and dignified in the garden! 
How nearly it had happened that mamma, in this next 
room, and the calm, straight-standing mother of Calvin 
Clarke were to have received the same news from a ditch 
outside Chicago! 

Joan Daisy undressed and went to bed, but lay wide 
awake with her thoughts leaping through the events of 
the night, of the trial, of her meetings with Calvin Clarke 
in the empty court-room, in the automat and here, in her 
room, on the night of her arrest. Now he knew himself’ 
to be wrong, all wrong about her; and wrong, too, about 
Ket. So he will free Ket to-morrow. 

Her mind went to Ket, who lay to-night in his cell in 
jail, not knowing that, whatever the jury voted, he was 
sure to be freed; she thought of him on his cot, wide- 
eyed in the dark and clutching his blanket as he imag- 
ined, as surely at moments he must, that the State, Mr. 


Clarke’s State, would sentence him to death. 
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She wished that she could get word to Ket at once. 

Then she thought of him, freed to-morrow and de- 
manding her, seizing her, as at the door here he had 
embraced her on the night of his arrest. 

Joan Daisy turned upon her side and gazed out at the 
sky, too spent to feel or think; too spent to sleep. And 
So, waiting, waiting, she watched the dawn. 

Calvin, at dawn, had returned to his rooms after a visit 
to a hospital, where he had had his collar-bone set and his 
right arm strapped across his chest to hold it in place. 
Desiring to avoid fuss, he had mentioned his injury as 
due merely to “an automobile accident,” and he had not 
again communicated with the police. Consequently, they 
and the State’s attorney’s staff had lost track of him, so 
Ellison went to Clarke’s apartment and was there when 
Calvin arrived. 

_ “Well, you have been at it,’’ Ellison welcomed him and 
helped him out of his coat with a personal concern which 
surprised Calvin and pleased him, although he denied 
recognition of it. 

“Hm. Heard from that car?” he asked. 

“She got Baretta,” announced Ellison. 

“Got hime” 

“Completely.” 

“When did you hear?” 

“Half hour ago. They drove the car into the city; 
evidently he didn’t last long, so they left him in the street 
about a block from his house. The idea, of course, was 
to have him found as if shot in a hold-up, going home last 
night. That’s what the patrolman who found him ac- 
tually reported to the man we sent to Baretta’s house.” 

‘“‘Who else was there?” asked Calvin. 

“Nobody at the house but Baretta’s Filipino butler and 
his wife.” 

“Baretta’s?” asked Calvin. 
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“The butler’s. Mrs. Baretta does nothing so declassé,”’ 
commented Ellison, ‘‘as to spend the winter in Chicago. 
She’s at Palm Beach.” 

“Ves,” said Calvin absentmindedly. “Has Zenn been 
picked up?” 

Ellison nodded. “He has such a beautiful alibi that 
there’s no doubt whatever he was in that car.” 

“Who else have you?” 

Ellison repeated several names, adding, “Probably the 
first three were along with Zenn; they have the same 
alibi. The Royle girl’s all right, is she?” 

“Quite,” said Calvin, looking away. “I had mistaken 
her character completely—completely.” 

“Looks as if she told the truth about the man in the 
window.” 

“She told what was essentially true, throughout,” cor- 
rected Calvin, emphatically. “She was trying, through- 
out, for what she knew was right. She’s an unusual per- 
son, Ellison. When you consider what she came from 
and what she had to see around her and to look past to 
see Schubert’s and Mozart’s names—and to feel it out 
and work it out for herself,” he continued, none too 
coherently. “I’ve never met her equal,” he summed up, 
impulsively. “Never.” 

“Oh!” said Ellison, uncomfortably, though he sus- 
pected not half the inward tumult and supposed that 
Clarke had a severe attack of conscience over his re- 
sponsibility for wrong done to others. ‘Well, she’s no 
worse off; and she'll have Ketlar free to-morrow. He 
won’t be damaged: after to-day’s papers are circulated 
he’ll just have been advertised. This has raised his value. 
Why, he’ll drag down twice as much at the Echo, and 
he’ll look twice as good to her.” 

“Hm,” muttered Calvin, turning his back. 


Quon: ; 
as 
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“Arm bad?” asked Ellison, sympathetically. “Let me 
help you, old man.” 

“Baretta,” said Calvin, concentrating upon the affair 
of the night, “Baretta never knew who shot him. He 
couldn’t have seen, so he couldn’t have told it to Zenn 
or any one else; but the lot of them knew she was along. 
Somebody might give her trouble, Ellison. Send a man 
up to her building for me, won’t you? Don’t let any- 
body bother her—not even newspaper men. I want her 
to sleep, Ellison.” 

“Tl see to it,” assured Ellison, regarding Clarke more 
thoughtfully. “I believe I'll detail a man to look after 
you, too,” he threatened, as he departed. 

Calvin reclined upon his pillows, imagining Joan Royle 
under his protection; and this feeling that he guarded 
her, supplied him a small, ephemeral satisfaction. To- 
morrow, in the morning, Frederic Ketlar will be freed; 
to-morrow, in court, Calvin Clarke, himself, will ask his 
release. “Your honor,” the formal phrase, with its old 
Latin words, repeated itself in Calvin’s head, “the State 
asks leave to nolle prosequi.’ Whereupon, Ketlar will 
turn from the judge a free man and no guard of Calvin 
Clarke’s can keep Ketlar from her. 

Ellison returned in the forenoon. 

“Slept?” he inquired. 

“Not much,” admitted Calvin, who as a matter of fact 
had not closed his eyes. ‘‘What’s happened?” 

“About what you’d expect,” reported Ellison. “Zenn 
and the rest of the living are sticking to their alibis; 
and there’s also an alibi for the late lamented. I am 
given to understand that George Baretta was a model 
man last night. He had merely been at Tut’s Temple, 
where also were many other estimable citizens; about the 
time you left for your ride into the country, George 
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started home and was about a block from his quiet resi- 
dence when two bold, bad persons unknown—absolutely 
unknown—shot him.” 

“That’s to be the story!” 

“That is the story. Of course, if the Royle girl could 
swear that she recognized Baretta at the ditch—” 

“Miss Royle,” interrupted Calvin, “did not recognize 
him, so she will swear only to what already has been 
stated.” 

“Then,” said Ellison, regarding Calvin with increased 
wonder, “their story probably will stick. The waiting 
world will likely always lack legal assertion as to the 
identity of the person Miss Royle shot. The Temple 
gang have to deny that Baretta was at the ditch in order 
to protect themselves. None of them knew anything 
about the district of the ditch. Is there such a place 
west? It is a complete surprise to them. However, the 
late lamented’s personal difficulty over Adele Ketlar has 
become considerably less confidential—George being re- 
liably deceased.” 

“How about the jury?” asked Calvin. 

“Dutifully deliberating. You surely lashed that Greek 
to the mast of the ship of state,” Ellison recollected, 
admiringly. “We were wrong, but on the evidence in 
court—for you know, Calvin, that the Royle girl, I mean 
Miss Royle, was gorgeously lying—we ought to have a 
conviction. Anyway, you inspired that Greek, at least, 
with the good old American sentiment. He'll die but 
never surrender. Of course, we’ve nothing to send to 
the jury; but Ketlar has heard the cheery word of new 
developments.” 

“His mother,” reminded Calvin. “Somebody ought to 
see her.” 

‘“‘She’s been seen,” assured Ellison. “There’s nothing 
to the case any more. A little hard work, now, will put 
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us in perfect shape to move a nolle pros, if your Greek 
patriot is still holding the ship to-morrow.” 

Calvin welcomed the work, imposing it upon himself 
for the distracting torment of it, in preference to his 
thoughts in idleness through the day. By night he was 
prepared, and he went to bed certain of Ketlar’s release 
in the morning. 

The prospect, indeed, was apparent to every one who 
read the early editions of the Monday morning papers 
which were sold at downtown street corners on Sunday 
evening; Dads purchased one and immediately telephoned 
to reassure himself that Joan was safe. 

Having regained sobriety, Dads was delayed only by his 
imperative need of a shave and a facial massage, together 
with the simultaneous ministrations of a manicurist and 
bootblack, before he hurried home to disperse the party 
which was gathered in Joan’s room. 

Hoberg was acting as host, Dads observed upon his ar- 
rival; for Hoberg had called in the afternoon with candy 
and flowers and, staying on, had ordered up ice cream 
and cakes to make of supper a festive occasion, shared 
not only by Hoberg but by several youths and girls from 
other apartments in the building. Joan had been serving 
tea for them, and the ice cream upon her own plate was 
untouched, Dads saw; her mother saw it also and appro- 
priated the plate, after Daisy definitely had deserted it. 
The girl could not feast and celebrate, Dads knew; and 
tactfully, but only the more promptly for it, he cleared 
the room. 

Confronted by many dishes to be washed, mamma 
wiited as soon as the guests were gone and retired to her 
refuge in bed. 

“Simply pile up the dishes to-night,” Dads bid Joan 
Daisy, grandly, with his pleasant air of persuasion that 
a task postponed was as good as one performed. 
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“T’d rather be doing something,” she replied, as he 
followed her into the kitchenette. “But you stay here, 
Dads.” 

“Certainly, m’dear,” he said, putting forth a hand, not 
to aid in dishwashing, but for her clasp. She clung to 
his hand for a few moments and he felt her quivering. 

“Dads, it wasn’t Ket!” 

“No doubt whatever about that, m’ dear.” 

“Mr. Clarke will free him at ten o’clock to-morrow.” 

“That’s the hour, Joan.” 

“ll be there.” 

“You'll not be aione, m’ dear; far from it.” 

“No,” she said, withdrawing her hand, quietly. 

“You'll have plenty of company,” pursued Dads, lean- 
ing against the wall beside the sink and watching as she 
looked down concentrated upon the sight of the water 
running upon the dishes. “You’d like it alone?” he 
required of her, gently. 

“Everybody’ll be in court,” she mused. “Mr. Clarke 
and that Mr. Ellison and Mr. Elmen—” 

“And plenty of ladies. ... Miss Lola Nesson,” 
Dads particularized, observing Joan with exceeding close- 
ness. | 

“Ves. ... He told me he was wrong, all wrong, 
Dads.” 

“Ketlar?” 

“No; it was about Ket he was wrong; Mr. Clarke, I 
mean. He was under the car,” related Joan Daisy, sud- 
denly seized with need to talk, although with every one 
else she had begged off mention of the matter. So she 
told how Mr. Clarke had called her back, after she had 
started from the car, to tell her that he had been wrong. 
“That was funny, wasn’t it? Especially in him; for if 
any one can keep things inside himself, that man can. 
You’d have thought he’d have figured this would keep 
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till I got back with help; and if I didn’t ever get back, 
what would be the difference?”’ 

“Vou’d have known it for a minute, at any rate, if 
you were killed the next,” explained Dads. 

“Known what?” 

“That he was wrong about you.” 

“But I did know it anyway. Heavens, I’d been telling 
him that for three months.” 

“He wanted you to know that he knew it, at last.” 

“Ves,” said Joan Daisy, nodding, for of course she had 
realized this and was only talking it over. “He wanted 
the world to know, too, when he was wrong as much as 
when he thought he was right. I stood by him when he 
telephoned the police, and he certainly came out and said 
he’d been wrong,” she related; and Dads, watching, saw 
deep color spread from her forehead to her throat. “He 
surely came through against himself—and for Ket and 
me. ... It would have been a queer wind-up for the 
Clarke family, wouldn’t it, Dads?” 

“What would?” he inquired, aware that she had been 
thinking so intently that she had not noticed that she 
had ceased speaking to him. 

“Oh, if that car had turned over a little harder or the 
bullets had got us. I was thinking of a rotogravure 
section printing a picture of a flivver upside down in a 
frozen corn field for the finish of the Clarke family— 
after Queen Anne’s war and General Knox’s staff and 
Antietam.” 

“Seen him to-day?” ventured Dads. 

“No. He telephoned about the man I shot—Baretta,” 
answered Joan Daisy, carefully wiping a cup. “I asked 
him to; I wanted to know.” 

“That,’’ said Dads, firmly grasping her arm, “that’s 
nothing to think of.” 

“Tl think of it, Dads!” she said, raising her head. “I 
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did it; so I'll think of it. I’d have to, anyway.” She 
put down the cup and with a forefinger tapped the edge 
of the sink and then tapped at a point a foot away and 
twelve inches off, again. “They put bullets into us like 
that, Dads,” she explained. “Into the bottom of the 
car, I mean; but they meant ’em for us—Neski and Mr. 
Clarke and me. Baretta did it, we know; but even after 
he’s dead we can’t get any one to say so. They’ll only 
talk about Adele now. . . . It gives you an idea of what 
the State is up against. . . . I don’t mind so much the 
way Mr. Clarke went after me on the stand.” 

Again, in her intentness, she had omitted to speak the 
connective idea; and this time Dads did not ask what it 
was. He arranged to accompany her to court in the 
morning and, with more than the usual tenderness, he 
kissed her good night and retired to the bedroom where 
his wife offered discussion of the comparative marital and 
financial merits of Mr. Hoberg, who certainly was a sub- 
stantial man, and Fred, who was to be freed to-morrow 
under conditions which any one would call creditable to 
him, so that no one could say his reputation had been 
hurt. 

Dads attended to this so perfunctorily that, for the 
first time, mamma complained to him of lack of interest 
in Daisy’s welfare. 

Joan took to bed the newspaper which Dads had 
brought home; and after switching off her reading lamp, 
she reached up for the light again, several times. Upon 
the front page was heralded a forecast of Ket’s release; 
but it was not this which drew her again and again to 
the page. It was the account of her own and Mr. Clarke’s 
expeditions to Tut’s Temple, of their pursuit after leav- 
ing the Temple and of the fight in the ditch of the corn 
field and of the discovery, in the city, of Baretta dead. 

She skipped to a paragraph narrating the arrest of 
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Zenn and a dozen others openly designated as “gunmen”’ 
and “lieutenants of Baretta” whom Mr. Clarke had been 
questioning that day, without result. The lawyers who 
usually represented these men, said the newspaper, un- 
doubtedly would appear at the opening of court to-mor- 
row to free their clients in the usual manner on kabeas 
corpus writs, which would be opposed by Mr. Clarke in 
person. 

Thereupon, Joan’s eyes sought the paragraph which re- 
lated that Mr. Clarke had worked all day and expected 
to appear in court to-morrow, not only to oppose the writs 
for Zenn, but also in connection with the developments 
of the Ketlar case. 

Upon awakening, Ket filled her mind; for there were 
sounds in Ket’s apartment. His mother had come to 
dust and sweep in preparation for him; and Joan and 
Dads and Mrs. Folwell went together to the court, where 
women blocked the doors, where Max Elmen and his son, 
Herman, and Weigal, of the Echo, with musicians from 
the orchestra and several men whom Joan did not know, 
crowded the rail in the court-room. Ket had not been 
brought in; nor did she see Mr. Clarke. The judge’s 
bench was empty, as also was the jury box. 

Oliver was there, with the other reporters who had 
written of the case; photographers banged their blinding 
flashlights as at the start of the trial. Hoberg put him- 
self, proprietarily, beside Joan Daisy, but Max Elmen 
cleared only two seats, one for her and one for Mrs. 
Folwell. 

“Have the chair,” urged Max, reassuring Joan with 
a soft clasp of his long fingers. “It is all but over. There 
is nothing for you to do but look.” 

She felt Dads’ hand upon her shoulder, as she sat 
down; for Dads displaced Hoberg and remained behind 
her, patting her when she most noticeably trembled. The 
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witness chair stood empty before her, reminding her of 
her cross-examination by Mr. Clarke. The jury filed 
silently to their places; the judge suddenly appeared; Ket 
was within the doors and Joan Daisy arose hot with 
triumph at the sight of him. For they had won, he and 
she! They had proved and justified themselves. This 
court, before which she had fought for him, must in a 
moment dismiss him! 

“Order,’’ commanded a voice, sternly. ‘There will be 
order in the court.” 

She was making none of the disturbance; she was just 
standing and staring at Ket, who saw her and smiled at 
her, drawing his shoulders straight; he passed a hand 
over his smooth flaxen hair and touched his tie, adjust- 
ing it slightly. His clear skin glowed pink with his 
pleasure at the applause and the excitement, and he 
nodded, as he used to do at the Echo when dancers 
clapped and called out to him. 

She saw Mr. Ellison and then Mr. Clarke. How pale 
he was! She raised herself to tiptoes to see his shoul- 
der; and since he made no display of bandages, she 
thought for a moment that she must have borne a dis- 
torted memory of night before last and that he had not 
been hurt. She succeeded in discerning, however, that 
his right sleeve was pinned and his coat buttoned over 
his right arm. Mr. Ellison stayed at his right, carefully 
avoiding jostle against him. 

The judge recognized them and spoke to the jury. 
Immediately Andreapolos, the foreman, replied, report- 
ing disagreement. The judge’s voice again; other voices. 
Joan Daisy stood down from tiptoes, losing sight of Mr. 
Clarke except as she caught glimpses of his pale face 
as others between him and her moved aside. She heard 
the judge’s voice distinctly and knew that the jury was 
dismissed. 
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Every one turned, then, to Mr. Clarke. 

“Your honor, the State asks leave,” he said in his clear 
voice, “to nolle prosequt.” 

Joan Daisy, on tiptoes to see him better, caught at 
Herman Elmen’s sleeve. ‘‘What does he mean?” she 
whispered. : 

“That’s Latin,” whispered Herman. “Latin for—” 

Latin, she thought to herself; in her excitement, and 
not knowing it for the usual form, she imagined it an 
affectation of Mr. Clarke, and she was thrown for the 
instant into her old hostility to him. Now she heard him 
speaking to the judge in English. 

“The motion is allowed,” announced the judge and 
Mr. Clarke turned away. 

“That is all,’”? said Max Elmen’s triumphant tones. 
“You are free!” 

“Order!” commanded the loud, stern voice. ‘There 
will be order in the court!” 

Some one kissed Ket. She was not his mother; for 
his mother waited beside Joan Daisy. It was Lola 
Nesson who kissed him and who clung to him when he 
turned to them. Two other girls clasped him, and a man 
—it was Weigal—grabbed Ket’s hands. Joan Daisy 
dropped from tiptoes and waited with hot waves of blood 
warming her face and limbs; Ket’s mother waited, also, 
for these others to release him. But they did not and 
he could not, or did not care to, put them off; so they 
all pressed together to the doors. A bailiff followed, 
carrying Ket’s overcoat and hat, and when they reached 
the hall, Weigal ostentatiously, and calling attention to 
his action, thrust banknotes into the overcoat pockets, 
whereupon Ket laughed and shook himself free of the 
girls and reached with one hand for the coat and with the 
other to his mother. 

“Come along, mamsie!” he invited grandly and gazed 
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down at Joan Daisy and demanded, teasingly, “Well, 
what’s the matter with you, Jo?” 

“Matter, Ket?” she replied, transported to old times 
with him, when she, by not throwing herself upon him, 
provoked him as none of the others. 

“Yeh! <Ain’t you glad you got me out, now that I’m 
out?” he jibed her. “I suppose you figure you’re through; 
you've got a lunch date elsewhere to-day.” 

“No; I haven’t,” she replied, very seriously, and he 
chuckled, looking her over with exuberant anticipation. 

“Then you’re coming with me. And it’ll be some lunch 
in your life, Jo. I’m going to buy a meal!” he boasted, 
only more flattered by the obvious consternation he be- 
strewed over the girls whom he otherwise ignored. 

He flipped on his hat, tilting it with becoming jaunti- 
ness; he put on his overcoat, appreciatively cramming 
down the banknotes to the bottom of the pockets. “I 
guess we can buy a lunch; come along,” he bid, linking 
one arm with his mother’s and the other with Jo’s, half 
lifting her from her feet. 

Elmen reached them, and Ket offered his hands, with 
his elbows still linked with his mother’s and Jo’s. She 
glanced away and discovered Calvin Clarke near the 
elevator shaft; she slipped her arm from Ket’s and 
worked her way to him. 

“How is it to-day?” she inquired, looking up into his 
intent eyes. He seemed paler, when she was so close to 
him, and he kept his lips very straight. 

“Tt is all over,” he replied. ‘That charge can never 
come up again. On the other matter,” he added after 
a moment. 

‘What cther matter?” she asked, stirring spots of color 
in his cheeks. 

“The matter when we—the matter at the ditch,” he 
amended. 
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“On! I meant, how’s your shoulder?” 

“Tt is no trouble. The matter of the ditch—that is, 
the investigation of it will be arranged without requiring 
you, at least for to-day.” 

She felt Ket’s hand under her arm, and Ket asked, 
genially enough but not speaking directly to Mr. Clarke, 
“What’s on his chest now?” 

Calvin turned to the elevator, which had just risen 
empty, and he said to the operator, “Take these people 
down by themselves.” 

Peering through the elevator grating, as the car de- 
scended, Joan got a glimpse of Mr. Clarke and Mr. 
Ellison on the stairs, and she heard Mr. Ellison say, 
“Zenn will try—” 

The car descended swiftly, and with Ket and his 
mother and Herman Elmen and Weigal, she went out to 
the street. 

“God!” exulted Ket, looking up and filling his lungs 
deep with the fresh air. He jerked Jo and his mother 
closer to him, pushing his way to the curb, where Weigal 
was holding a taxi. “Much obliged,’ Ket accepted it, 
grandly, and thrust Jo in, pushed his mother after her 
and, blocking off Weigal, who tried to enter, he yumpes 
in and slammed the door. 

“Beat it!” he commanded. 

‘Where to?” the driver asked. 

“Beat it!” yelled Ket, more loudly, when Lola Nesson 
came to the curb and spoke to the driver. “Beat it! 
Then I'll tell you where.” 

Joan Daisy drew into her corner as he plumped him- 
self between her and his mother; he settled back with an 
arm around each as the cab started. “Just don’t you 
turn by that jail!” he called, and Joan re- 
membered him in it and gave no resistance to his 
arm. 
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Suddenly his mother lost all restraint and cast herself 
upon him, sobbing. 

“Why, I got the world by the tail, mamsie!” he 
boasted, patting her. “I got the world by the tail,” he 
repeated, but began crying himself, all the while hugging 
Joan close to him. 

“South!” he shouted direction to the driver, at the halt 
before the boulevard; his mother kissed him and sat up, 
drying her eyes, and he released her, but kept Joan 
Daisy embraced. “I'll get out here, Frederic,’ his 
mother offered. 

“You won't,” said Ket in a tone which told that he did 
not want her; so she caught her breath and insisted. 

“T’ll take you down town first,” he said generously. 
“Where are you going?” 

She named the boulevard corner at Madison Street; 
and when the cab stopped, he got out and from a pocket 
abstracted a banknote. ‘‘Here’s a twenty that Weigal 
wished onto me,” he announced, and made his mother ac- 
cept it before he let her out. “I want you to spend every 
cent of it on yourself to-day,” he ordered, grandly, and 
led her a few steps down the sidewalk. 

Joan Daisy watched him from the cab, perfectly aware 
of his intentions in regard to herself. She was on the 
side of the seat furthest from the curb, and her hand went 
to the latch of the door with an instinct of escape which 
she denied even before he turned back toward her, lift- 
ing himself on his toes as he stepped as though, having 
left his mother, he was lightened of his last restraint. 
He attracted attention of girls on the walk; it was not 
recognition; merely the flattering gazes which always 
went to him, and he delayed at the cab door to enjoy 
them a few moments more, while he casually directed 
the driver to a south side hotel. 

He looked in at Jo and her eyes, after the admiring eyes 
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of the strangers, disappointed him; he saw that she 
pressed at the further edge of the seat, and he pulled her 
nearer as he got in. “See here!” he announced, handling 
her. “You and me are going to have a show-down right 
now.” 

“Ves, Ket,” she said. That was it; that was why she 
had waited. 

“Hmhm,” he murmured, gathering her beside him, with 
his arm inside her coat. “You can’t pull any funny stuff 
on me now.” 

“Funny stuff?” 

“About me married.” 

“No,” she said. 

Through the window beyond him appeared Orchestra 
Hall, and by her habit, whenever she passed the building, 
her eyes sought the names carved in stone—Wagner, 
Beethoven, Mozart. 

‘““‘What’s out there?” demanded Ket. 

“Mozart!” she cried, and he shook her. 

“You got a swell chance of pulling that stuff to-day! 
Mozart!” he laughed, letting the idea amuse him. “Say, 
I got the world by the tail. ‘Jail Jazz’—say, that name’s 
a knockout—will print half a million. And, oh, papa, the 
radio and records! . . . Did you see Weigal this morn- 
ing? Did you see him? ... Thepoor fish! He thought 
he could stick Henny’s name in the lights and the ’lectric 
current would make Henny me! ... The Echo! It’s 
flopped to a whisper. Ill make it yell! .. .” 

He required his hands to display, triumphantly, the 
tribute which Weigal had crammed into his pockets, and 
he discovered that, whereas his employer had wrapped the 
rolls with twenty dollar gold notes, the stuffing was mostly 
one dollar greenbacks. 

“The cheap bum! That’s Weigal for you! I'll leave 
him flat for that! ... Or Dll make him pay for it. 
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He’ll wish he’d stuck in centuries. He'll pay in grands! 
... But at that I guess we got enough for a trip, eh? 
And more in the bank, you bet! And more coming. 
. .. Huh! I couldn’t stop it, ‘less I locked the door. 
Watch ’em walk to me! . . .” 

His hands, after smoothing and counting his money, 
returned to her, and she endured his embrace so dully 
that again he shook her, complaining: ‘What’s the 
matter with you? Where’s your pep, Jo?” 

“T guess I’m tired, Ket,” she evaded. 

“Then wake up!” 

“TI guess—I guess, Ket, I’ve gone stale.” 

“Stale! You mean, on me!” 

“Ves,” she replied, in a whisper, toppling his vanity. 
He pushed her away into her corner where she sat 
huddled with head dropped. 

Gradually a beat of rhythm began to stir and thrill 
her; it increased and approached, and she realized that 
she was hearing the “‘strike—strike” of a tire chain on 
the fender of a passing car; but by shutting her eyes she 
made it the measure of Elgar’s great march as she had 
in the car with Calvin Clarke beside her when she had 
told him that Ket, if not like Mozart, would become like 
Elgar or Schelling and that he would go to a conservatory, 
like Sowerby. 

She straightened and sat up, incited again to her 
dream. 

“That’s showing some of the old pep,” Ket approved. 
“Come over here.” 

“No, Ket.” 

So he seized her, demanding, ‘‘Say, what’s come over 
you?” 

“Nothing,” she replied, still evading; for did she know, 
yet, of herself? “I’ve not slept a lot the last nights.” 

“Haven’t you, Kid? Of course you haven’t,” he said, 
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with a sudden turn of considerateness of her which made 
her look up quickly and surprise the speculation in his 
eyes. Should he waste more of his great, triumphant 
hours with her? his eyes said. Had he not better let her 
go and find for himself another girl? 

She could not speak to him; her mind refused to be 
forced to his affairs. It flew to the field wherein Neski’s 
car, pursued, had overturned; it dwelt in the ditch under 
the wreck through which the gunmen’s bullets so merci- 
lessly and methodically had searched for Calvin Clarke 
and her. Had not Ket heard of what had happened at 
the ditch? she wondered, staring at him. Yes; he had 
been told; he knew how she had gone to Tut’s Temple 
to identify Baretta in his cause and how, from the expedi- 
tion with Oliver and from the fight in the ditch, she had 
gained his freedom. 

“Kid, you certainly came through for me.” He touched 
her, gratefully. ‘I didn’t think you was so done up, 

et.” 

“T am, Ket.” 

For a few moments, while he considered her, he was 
silent. ‘Then why’d you come along?” he asked. 

At this she refused further evasion. “I’m not done 
up,” she contradicted herself, opposing his hands with 
all the strength of her own. 

The struggle of her against him pleased and roused 
him; he laughed and played with her before holding 
her helpless, hot and breathless. “You're all right, Kid! 
D’you think I’d put over a low-down on you? Not on 
your life. I’m marrying you, Jo.” 

“Marrying me!” 

“That’s what I said. You'll be my wife after lunch.” 

“No, Ket.” 

“Sure you will! You bet you will, Kid! So kiss me 
good.” 
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She gasped, and, himself breathing hard, he ordered, 
“You kiss me good.” 

instead, she burst into tears and pushed herself from 
him. Baffled, he released her and let her huddle by her- 
self in her corner of the seat, crying. 

“Why, I mean it, Kid!” he puzzled over her. “I 
mean it.” 

Socn he warned her. ‘“Here’s the hotel.” 

She sat up, dabbing her eyes, and patted powder on her 
cheeks. 

‘“All dandy now?” asked Ket, relieved. 

She nodded and got out after him and while he was 
paying the driver, she fied into the hotel and took refuge 
in the women’s room, where she dropped into a soft rest 
chair and closed her eyes. Her temples, her finger tips, 
her whole body throbbed. 

He meant his offer of marriage, she knew; he meant, 
before taking her away with him for the night, to buy a 
marriage license and stand with her, for five minutes or 
so, before a magistrate or a minister and make her his 
wife—after lunch. He would do it; she had merely to 
go out and meet him in the lobby and tell him, “Yes,” 
and between lunch and dinner she could become his wife. 

A maid in attendance asked her, “Are you Miss 
Royle?” and told her that her gentleman was waiting; so 
she arose and went to the mirror and out to Ket. 

“Vou’re a knock-out,” he approved her appearance 
and praised also the hotel. “I take to this shed. We'll 
come back here. I got our rooms already—swell ones, 
upstairs. Want to look ’em over?” 

“No, Ket.” 

“Hungry? You bet I am.” He led her into the din- 
ing-room and to a table where ice clinked in glasses of 
brown liquor. 

He touched her glass with his own and drank. “Go 
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to it!” he bid her; and, to please him, she sipped and 
thought of the last time she had drunk with him in his 
room and he had tried to detain her. 

“I’m crazy about you, Jo,” he made love to her across 
the table in the same words as on that night; and the 
proposal, which he put to her, seemed to her the same as 
on that night. To be sure, his wife, Adele, now was dead 
and therefore he might, without breaking any law, buy a 
license and marry Joan Royle before a magistrate; but 
otherwise the situation was the same as when he had 
asked her to stay in his room; he was the same; he 
wanted her with the identical desire. 

“T got the swellest suite in the shed for us!” he told 
her with a confiding exultation which almost made her cry 
again. “Thirty a day; but what’s thirty a day to me?” 
he asked, as though his fortune was become incredible 
to himself. It reminded her of when she had met him, for 
the first time since they were children, and he had said, 
~ “T)’you know who that bell-boy was? D’ you know who 
I was? I’m Ketlar of the Echo.” 

He was offering her his best and himself at his best; 
yes, at his very best. That was what she had felt when 
she had sat, all a-throb, in the rest room; that was why 
she had come out to him to tell him, honestly: “Ket, I 
can’t marry you.” 

“Why not?” he demanded. ‘“What’ve you done?” 

“T can’t, Ket.” 

‘‘You mean you don’t even want to marry me?” 

“We shouldn’t marry, Ket.” 

“Huh? What the devil are we goin’ to do?” 

“We can go on, Ket—” 

“Tow?” 

“Like we’ve been—” 

“For Hell’s sake, the friend stuff! That’s what you’re 
tryin’ tosay? That’s your idea? Isit? Is it?” 
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“Ves, Ket.” 

“The friend stuff!” he cast at her, and swore in his 
exasperation. ‘“You’re tryin’ to pull that on me to-day. 
You won't! I’m gonna be happy. I wanta be happy 
and I’m gonna be happy to-day. What do you suppose 
I got out of that jail for? To talk to you? 
To hear you spiel about Mozart? I know your line; I 
read your book; and it’s crazy. D’you know where it is? 
I left it in jail with a loon that’s just arrived for burglary. 
He’s crazy, too. D’you know what Weigal told me? To 
write my own ticket—my own ticket. And I’m certainly 
goin’ to write a good one. I got the world by the tail, 
and I'll marry you, you poor Kid. Sure, I will.” 

‘No, you won’t, Ket.” 

“Then what’s your big idea for the day?” 

She arose, and he sat glaring at her until she was sev- 
eral steps away, when he jumped up and rushed after 
her and past her to the entrance, where, grandly, he 
called a cab for her and, pressing a banknote into the 
driver’s palm, commanded: ‘Ride her home or anywhere 
she tells you.” 

She chose home; and since mamma was out and Dads 
did not return, she was alone, undisturbed, during the rest 
of the day. For every one supposed her with Ketlar, who 
had completely disappeared even from the knowledge of 
the newspaper men until a Waukegan correspondent 
called the office of Oliver’s paper late in the afternoon. 
Whereupon Oliver discerned that it might, after all, be 
worth while to ring the Royle number. 

“Hello; there’s where you are!” he hailed Joan Daisy’s 
voice in reply. ‘Then you are in town!” 

“Yes; I’m here,” replied Joan Daisy. “I’m home.” 

“How long you been there?” inquired Oliver, in a tone 
combining the privileged concern of an old, established 
friend and the ingenuousness of an utterly impersonal 
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collector of news. “I mean when’d you leave Ketlar? 
That is, if you left him. Did you? Say, what happened 
between him and you?” 

“Nothing,” said Joan Daisy. 

“Oh, come along,” persuaded Oliver. ‘You and his 
mother went off with him. He canned his mother down- 
town—we know that. He goes off with you, and the 
next thing we get a call from Waukegan that a justice 
of peace is pronouncing Fred Ketlar and somebody else 
man and wife. What went wrong with him and you? 
When did she cut in? You were the one doped to marry 
him.” 

So Joan Daisy learned that Ket was married, and shé 
heard it with no sense of shock at all. Of course he 
would be married to-day. Her mind roved the gallery 
of girls in his room, wondering whom he sought after 
sending her home; or whom he had happened across or 
who had found him. 

“Who is she?” Joan asked Oliver. 

“Then you didn’t know!” 

“T don’t.” 

“It’s Lola Nesson; and they were married "bout half 
an hour ago. They drove up to Waukegan and after 
the ceremony,” continued Oliver, unconsciously quoting 
the phrase of news-writing, ‘“‘they started back to Chicago. 
What you got to say?” 

For a moment she could say nothing; she was won- 
dering whether Ket had kept the suite, “the swellest in 
the shed,” which he had engaged for him and herself and 
was taking Lola Nesson to it. 

“Please don’t say anything for me,” begged Joan Daisy, 
out of her extensive, recent experience with reporters, 
“except ‘I hope they’ll be happy’ or something like that.” 

“Tl fix up something good for you,” promised Oliver, 
both the perfect reporter and the eager friend. “But, 
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say, slip me the straight of it, and Ill use it only in a 
nice way. You threw him down; you must’ve. Why?” 

“T didn’t throw him down,” denied Joan Daisy. “We 
went off to lunch to—to talk over the trial. He wanted 
to thank me for what I did with you.” 

“Applesauce!” graphically interjected Oliver, but, get- 
ting nothing better out of her, he assured her, “‘That’s all 
right with me if you don’t tell the other papers what 
happened.” 

She did not, though many other reporters telephoned. 
Nobody else called; none of the neighbors; nor did Mr. 
Hoberg call; for the news from Waukegan reached Chi- 
cago too late to be included in the evening editions. So 
Hoberg was counting Joan Royle out of his calculations; 
and mamma, after shopping, dropped into a tea-room for 
the refreshment of hot chocolate and frosted cakes, con- 
fident that Daisy was Mrs. Frederic Ketlar and sure to 
be exceedingly prosperous, at least for a while. Dads, 
alone among Joan’s friends, nourished a contrary con- 
ception. 

No one else, upon that evening, so firmly fixed in his 
mind the belief that Joan Royle was Ketlar’s wife, as 
did Calvin Clarke; no one dwelt with the idea, com- 
parably. He shut himself in his rooms, and to-night not 
even his work distracted him nor could he, by driving 
himself to routine tasks, disguise the turmoil of his mind. 
How had he not seen, at the very first, the soul of Joan— 
Ketlar, he had made himself add the name in his thought. 
Why had he denied and put down impulses to trust her 
which had seized him, momentarily, throughout his asso- 
ciation with her; when she had shown him her stars in 
the sand; when she had tried to awaken her father and 
mother . . . when she had asked him to buy the Barsoni 
book . . . at a dozen other times. 

He had imagined that he, if any one, dealt in the simple 
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spirit and that he made the soul, not the trappings, the 
essential. To-night, miserably, he saw himself as a slave 
of trappings and accouterments. What else were his ideas 
of tradition, of family descent and inheritance, of formal, 
fixed education and of “home”? She had none of these; 
and because of this he had distrusted her—and con- 
demned himself to miserable loneliness for life. Where 
was she now? 

He recalled his mind from that. The Greek, An- 
dreapolos, who had been foreman of the jury, intruded 
upon his thought. He had tried to put the Greek off the 
jury and he would have done so had he had a peremptory 
challenge left; and the Greek, throughout the trial, almost 
alone among the jurymen, had never given his mind to 
Elmen’s keeping; the Greek, in distinction to the Ameri- 
cans whom Calvin Clarke had approved, had tried to 
reason from the evidence and had stood to the end for 
his conception of right. Calvin Clarke would accept 
another Andreapolos for a jury to-morrow, though he 
had twenty peremptory challenges in hand. Calvin 
Clarke, if he were aroused to-night by some one shaking 
him and told to go to Wilson Avenue and if he found 
another Royle girl—no; that could not be. That was 
over; he had lost his chance. Her like never could he 
find again; not one like her; for she must be just alike; 
she must be, in fact, her. For he must come upon her, 
whom he would love, in a room with policemen, and she 
must turn to him, with her head up, asking him by what 
right he came for the State. He must follow her, with 
her slim, white heels rising from her slippers; she must 
offer him coffee and taunt him for a ready-made when 
he refused; she must come up, smiling with pleasant 
amusement, when she found him foolishly nonplussed be- 
fore a partly purchased beef-pie and she must finish buy- 
ing the pie for him and offer to sit with him and, after 
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he had walked away, she must find him later with no 
anger in her heart but only faith that he would help her 
change a jazz-band leader into a Mozart by taking three 
dollars and a half of her money to buy a music book; she 
must sit in court behind him, when he is trying a case, 
and feel his purpose and idea as no one else in the room 
and wait, late, for the verdict; she must confront him in 
court, upon the witness stand, and be assailed by him 
and strike back; she must lie beside him, at the bottom 
of a ditch with gunmen’s bullets searching for her, and 
she must wait, still and silent without a word of what she 
was to do, and then stir and fight; she must slip back, 
thrilled with her triumph, although the next minute she 
might be killed. 

Tingling from scalp to toes, Gaivin stood and strode 
back and forth, utterly miserable. When his mind re- 
sorted to the developments of the day, he reviewed de- 
feat. For the State had lacked competent evidence with 
which to imprison Zenn and his companions; the State 
could charge only the possession of weapons, disorderly 
conduct and minor offenses. So the gunmen had paid 
fines or furnished bail and all were free again. 

The inquiry into the circumstances of Baretta’s death 
was continued; but the police testimony was concluded 
so that Baretta, returned to his friends, was lying in 
state to-night in a coffin of ebony and mahogany with 
plates and handles of silver and gold. 

Garlands drooped over him; sweet peas and roses en- 
shrouded him; sprays, stands, wreaths of hothouse 
flowers, violets, narcissus, gladiole, carnations, orchids. 
and bay leaves surrounded him and heaped the front 
rooms of his house. 

Ceaselessly, with guards of his own gunmen, his friends 
filed past in respect to him; a fast train from Palm Beach 
bore his wife and her maids to his funeral to-morrow. 
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For to-morrow his friends planned a pageant for his in- 
terment; they prepared a cortége, of a like never seen in 
Chicago, to flaunt their puissance and their defiance of 
the State. 


CHAPTER XXI 


AWAKENED by the bright dawn of the sunlit day which 
was to witness the incredible cortége paraded to the honor 
of George Baretta, Joan started in accordance with recent 
habit to arouse Dads before she recollected that he had 
mentioned to her last night that he would not be going 
to the oifice this morning. Of course not; for Mr. Max 
Ilmen no longer had a stake in Dads’ respectability; no 
longer had he cause to expend Ket’s money in subsidy to 
the real estate firm which supplied Dads with ostensible 
employment. beginning again to-day, business with 
Dads undoubtedly would be what it had been. 

Joan arose to resume the ordinary daily round and to 
proceed, at the usual hour, to Mr. Hoberg’s office; so she 
lit a burner under the coffeepot and put on an egg to 
boil; she dressed, breakfasted in the kitchenette, washed 
the dishes and restored her bed to its aspect of a daven- 
port, without disturbing the silence of the sleepers beyond 
the bedroom door. 

Silent was the room below, as it had been throughout 
the months of Ket’s imprisonment; to-night or next week 
or never again it might be tenanted by Ket and his wife. 
Joan Daisy reckoned the alternatives with hardly a pang; 
no longer was that room endowed with a dream. No 
longer might Joan Daisy Royle lie between the paid-for 
linen of her couch and imagine Ket’s name in stone 
beside Mozart’s, and hers printed in the account of Ket’s 
achievement in the Orchestra program of the great day 
his symphony would be played. 

Upon a cushion of the couch, as she bent over to push 
it into place, a tear fell; she stood up, smiling at herself 
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but she gulped a little, too, like a child laying away a 
book of cherished fairy tales no longer to be believed. 

A beat of rhythm ran through her which became the 
measured, methodical firing of pistol bullets into steel 
znd wood. Thus suddenly, without her conscious will, 
she returned to the ditch with Calvin Clarke beside her. 
How is he? Where is he this morning with the sun 
gleaming upon this city wherein gunmen murder and go 
free? 

She knew, from last night’s newspapers, that Frankie 
Zenn and the others who had been arrested yesterday 
had been released; but until she purchased a morning 
paper at the street corner she did not anticipate the 
pageant which the gunmen arrayed to do honor to their 
fallen chief. 

The phrase was that of the newspaper which pro- 
claimed in enormous headlines the preparations for the 
parade, of which Joan read with queer, frightened rills 
of wonder. For the fallen chief was George Baretta, 
and though there was yet no legal proof of his presence 
at the ditch, she believed that it was he whom she had 
shot—he whom thousands of people to-day would honor. 

A page pictured a part of the funeral flowers, which 
might be taken as lavish offerings at the bier of a presi- 
dent. Throughout the evening friends and strangers, 
men, women and children, filed past with heads bowed, 
and many a man and woman weeping as they looked 
upon George Baretta, gun-fighter, gaming-house keeper 
and overlord of the “gang.” In his coffin of ebony and 
mahogany, metaled with gold and silver, under his bower 
of orchids and roses, honored he lay—he whom Joan 
Royle had seen at Tut’s Temple, he who, she believed, 
had led the pursuit after Neski and Mr. Clarke and her, 
and whom she had shot at the ditch. 

She sat in the elevated train, with her paper before © 
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her, her head awhirl. Gunmen, gangsters, hi-jackers, 
sluggers, safe-blowers—so the newspapers plainly named 
them—gathered not only with impunity but prepared to- 
day a great parade. She heard talk of it beside her and 
discerned that several of the passengers were taking a 
holiday to view the amazing spectacle. They seemed to 
have informed themselves where to go and, with never 
another thought of Mr. Hoberg’s office, Joan changed 
trains and followed the people bound for the funeral 
pageant. 

From the elevated station, where she alighted, Joan 
descended to a street lined with cars parked, fender to 
fender. Uniformed traffic police, aided by mounted men 
and a motorcycle detail, kept open a narrow lane in the 
center of the street wherein cars crawled, scraping on one 
another. The walks on both sides were black with crowds 
skewing and pushing forward in the direction in which 
heads in all the windows turned. Spectators packed the 
porches and porch steps and the balconies of the build- 
ings; even upon the roofs, spectators stood. Joan saw 
thousands and thousands. 

“Who are they here for?” she whispered to a man 
pressed against her in the crowd. 

‘“‘That’s where he lived, ahead,’”’ the man answered, in 
lowered voice. 

“Who” 

“The big fellow—Baretta.” 

So she heard that all this was, indeed, for Baretta, 
for him whom she believed she had shot; and she gasped. 

“Feelin” faint, sister?” the man inquired, with eager 
solicitude, offering her aid. 

She thanked him and worked away from him. 

A hand, with the grasp of authority, clasped her wrist 
and a man, whose features she vaguely recognized, sig- 
naled her to follow him out of the crowd. 
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“Know mee” he asked her, when they halted. 

‘You watched me for Mr. Clarke once—didn’t you?” 

“That’s right. What are you doin’ here? You oughtn’t 
to show yourself here.” 

“Why not?” 

“Somebody’ll see you.” 


““Nobody ever knows me,” she denied, but remembered 


how Baretta and Zenn had known her, 


“Come along,” he bid, refusing to argue and was lead- 


ing her further away, when he was stopped by a swelling 
outcry and sudden disorder in the crowd; he spun about, 
releasing her, and ran a few steps, when the uproar 
ceased as quickly as it had begun. “They smashed 
‘nother camera,” he conjectured. ‘The photographers 
sure are makin’ ’em mad this mornin’.” 

“Why P” 

“Suppose you was wanted say in Cincinnati or St. Paul, 
would you hand the papers your pictures? . . . You see 
Low they get excited. Now you get away.” 

“Vow re police,” said Joan. ‘Are the State’s people 
here, too?” 

“Some.” 

“Is Mr. Clarke?” 

“tle’s one.” 

“Where is he?” 

With this her escort discerned a solution of his problem 
of remaining at his post and being rid of her; he signaled 
a passerby, whom she did not suspect to be of the police. 
“Yell Mr. Clarke of the State’s office—he was un by 
Baretta’s house a minute ago—I’ve got the Royle giri 
here.” 

Calvin had breakfasted alone at his rooms without 
turning to the column, upon the second page of the news- 
paper beside his plate, which would have informed him 
that Joan Royle had not become Ketlar’s wife. In the 
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news summary, over which he had glanced, stood the 
laconic report that Ketlar had married within five hours 
after his release from jail; and Calvin never imagined 
that Ketlar had married any other than her who, from 
the moment of his arrest, had fought for him and finally 
won his freedom. 

The front page was replete with portrayals of the 
gang “wake” for Baretta and of the gunmen’s prepara- 
tions for this day; and Calvin deliberately confined him- 
self to this subject until word was brought him that 
Ellison was downstairs. At the last minute before leav- 
ing his rooms, Calvin determined to learn of the manner 
in which Joan Royle and Ketlar had married; and, after 
he read, he stood with pent breath and eyes closed, bow- 
ing his head in gratitude at being able to think of her— 
not Ketlar’s wife. Incredulity alarmed him; he opened 
his eyes; and there it was, as before. She had parted 
from Ketlar, who thereupon had married Lola Nesson. 

She had parted from Ketlar, under what circum- 
stances? Why? 

The newspaper was enigmatic upon this point. Was 
it that Ketlar had turned from her? Was she still, in 
heart, his? Caivin recollected, wretchedly, her dream of 
Ket, as she always named him, and how she had formed 
her new plan for the conservatory, when she was with 
Calvin in the cab. 

His bell rang and Ellison’s voice reminded, “No need 
of you to come, Clarke; but if you are—” 

“Coming,” replied Calvin and tore out the strip which 
told of the marriage, and put it into his pocket, feeling 
a satisfaction, which his mind discerned to be childish, at 
carrying with him the printed fact. 

Ellison had a car and Calvin got in beside him for the 
drive to the street of the cortége. 
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“You sure you ought to come?” Ellison challenged 
him, before starting. “You don’t look so awfully 
steady.” 

Calvin was not; he quivered with an uncontrollable 
dread that Ellison had learned something to refute the 
account in the paper and would mention it; but when 
Calvin insisted he was steady, Ellison merely said: “We 
may be mighty busy or maybe nothing for anybody to do 
to-day. Some are saying they’re going to shoot it out at 
the graveyard; some say they’re all calling quits to-day.” 

“They,” as Calvin well knew, were the gang factions 
of the late Considine and of the late Baretta. “Of course 
Zenn knows who got Baretta,’ chatted Ellison. “But he 
chalks it against the Considine bunch, figuring Baretta 
wouldn’t have been got if they hadn’t squealed... . By 
the way, our friend Ketlar didn’t lose much time, did he?” 

“No,” said Calvin, reasonlessly quivering. “I see he 
married Lola Nesson at Waukegan.” 

“Hm,” nodded Ellison, without denying it. “And she 
wasn’t even along—was she?—when he drove off after 
court?” | 

At half a mile from Baretta’s house the traffic was 
congested, and the newspaper prophecy proved no ade- 
quate forecast of the spectacle of the street. Ellison 
parked his car far from the focal square and Calvin and 
he proceeded on foot, escorted by police, to a point from 
which they could observe not only the multitude in the 
street and in the surrounding windows and upon the roofs, 
but whence they had view of the endless lines of favored 
individuals filing in and out of the house. 

They could see, in the front windows of Baretta’s home 
and in the house next door, which was requisitioned 
for display of the overflow of flowers, the heaped-up 
wreaths and sprays of rose, red, pink, yellow and white; 
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they could hear the measures of Chopin’s Marche 
Funébre played by a stringed orchestra; then the Dead 
March from Saul and the voice of a solo tenor. 

Calvin thought to himself and soon said aloud to 
Ellison: “It might be the funeral of the first citizen of 
the city.” 

“Tt is,” retorted Ellison. ‘Ask the man on the street— 
or on a roof, if you prefer. It’s his idea exactly.” 

“Tt can’t be!” 

“Then what’s the attraction? Why’re they here? 
We’re on business, but they’re not.” 

“Curiosity,” argued Calvin against himself as well as 
acainst Ellison, who agreed; “there’s some of that; but 
curiosity doesn’t fill two houses with flowers for the sake 
of seeing them; and only some of them came here. 
Twenty trucks, the boys say, went to the cemetery. Ever 
see a street crowd in tears from curiosity?” 

Not all of the street crowd, not even most of the street 
crowd, were in tears; but many people were, Calvin saw. 
Men and women, especially in the line emerging from the 
house, wept. These people did not believe, Calvin real- 
ized, that Baretta was the slayer of Adele Ketlar; they 
did not consider him one of the men in the car who had 
fired at the machine in the ditch; undoubtedly they 
altogether denied his presence at the ditch; yet they must 
know how he had made himself powerful and rich; any 
one who knew him must know that he had lived, as he 
had died, by the gun. Yet here they thronged by thou- 
sands to honor him. 

By thousands, they bared their heads; and the police, 
who circulated through the crowd searching the most sus- 
picious characters for pistols and slung shots, desisted 
momentarily as the coffin was borne to the hearse. Be- 
hind the actual bearers marched, in double file, a selected 
party of men. 
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“The honorary pall-bearers,” whispered Ellison. 

“Honorary!” 

“Certainly he has them, like all great men. They’re 
listed in the papers; look and see—the real names with- 
out aliases.” 

“That’s a joke, Ellison.” 

“Then this crowd’s a joke; the music and flowers aren’t 
there. You haven’t got it yet, Calvin. They’re burying 
a big, successful man. ... Ask the man on the street 
or on a roof, ] say. Get him to tell you why he’s here. 
He'll tell you it’s because George Baretta made himself 
somebody, got power and influence for himself and a 
mint of money. Now that’s the fact; didn’t he?” 

eR at? 

“What is the fact?” insisted Ellison. ‘‘Didn’t he? So 
you see exactly what you see.” 

In the street, the cortége took form, integrating itself 
from the crowd and drawing away, trailing a procession 
of motor-cars endless to the limits of sight and sucking 
in supporting streams from other streets. 

Ellison grasped Calvin’s left arm with a firm and totally 
serious pressure as they turned away. “It’s not only you 
and I that have a job before us in this country, Clarke; 
so have our children’s children.” 

Calvin walked silently with his mind, for the moment, 
following old, habitual channels extending to the dwindled 
ranks of Clarkes and Websters and Barlows beside the 
Merrimac to muster trustworthy recruits to the task; and 
he considered his mother and Cousin Harriet, Melicent 
and the Barlow, who was in the Connecticut asylum, and 
himself. 

It was Ellison who looked about and so caught sight 
of Joan Royle. 

She was standing near Ellison’s car, where the plain- 
clothes man had brought her after failing to locate Mr. 
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Clarke in the dispersing crowd. She might have returned 
by herself to the elevated station, since her escort did not 
actually detain her, but she wanted to wait for Mr. 
Clarke, and see how he was affected by the amazing 
demonstration of this morning. 

She stared at the passersby, driven to wonder in her 
soul whether she and Mr. Clarke were not caught to- 
gether in some tremendous mistake, whether it could 
have been George Baretta, whom she had seen in Adele’s 
flat and had shot at the edge of the ditch. 

Never had she claimed that she had recognized Baretta 
at the ditch; it was only that Mr. Clarke had told her 
it must have been he. But how could it be, when now 
she had seen Baretta borne away, in the sight of ten 
thousand, in a hero’s cortége? 

She saw Mr. Ellison and, at the next second, Calvin 
Clarke’s face, and her doubt dissolved. She took a step 
and stood on tiptoes for a glimpse of his shoulder. 

Mr. Ellison spoke to her and glanced quickly around. 
Mr. Clarke merely hastened to her, looking at her. 

“You’ve seen it?” she said to him, senselessly. She 
knew of course that he had seen it. 

“How long have you been here?” he asked her. 

“T don’t know. I guess half an hour.” 

“Who came with you?” 

“Nobody.” 

“We'll take you back; get into this car.” 

“T’m going back by the elevated,” she opposed him by 
an instinct which suddenly governed her; and she realized 
that, suddenly, she was white and he was very white, as 
he asked, “‘Why?” 

“T want to,” she replied, whereupon he turned from her 
to Ellison and said, “I’m going back with her.” 

“T’ll take you both,” offered Ellison. 

“I’m going back by the elevated,” repeated Joan Daisy, 
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feeling herself queerly unsteady, and therefore speaking 
more positively. 

“I’m going with her,” iterated Calvin, also too em- 
phatically, and Ellison gazed from him to her and to him. 

“Oh, all right!” said Ellison and looked at her. “It’s 
all right with me!” He pulled off a glove to offer a hand 
to Calvin. “See you later. Ill report at the office for 
both of us.” 

Calvin ignored the remark and the hand, but thereby 
affronted Ellison not at all. Together they moved away, 
Joan Daisy Royle and Calvin Clarke, leaving Ellison be- 
side his car. 

She was become suddenly seized with strange, pos- 
sessive pangs when on the stairs to the station some one 
jostled Calvin Clarke; she wanted with her hands to fend 
others from him; she wanted with her bare fingers to 
feel that his shoulder was in place. How had she ever 
let him accompany her in the cab Sunday morning before . 
he had been bandaged? She could not bear it now. 

“Will you tell me where you are going in town?” he 
asked as they waited upon the platform, facing each 
other. 

“To the office,” she told him; and these were their 
sole words, yet their relations had become amazingly inti- 
mate since they had left Ellison on the street. No one 
upon the platform recognized them and when they 
boarded the train and some one gave her a seat, Calvin 
thanked him and clung to the strap before her, looking 
down at.her and at no one else. 

She wished he would take the seat but she dared not 
suggest it more directly than by accusing herself, saying, 
“Tf ought to have gone along with Mr. Ellison.” 

“What?” asked Calvin, and she flushed hotly and put 
her hand to the edge of his coat, explaining, “I mean, 
we ought to have gone in his car.” 
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“No, we oughtn’t to have,” Calvin denied, accepting 
with slight emphasis the intimacy of her “we.” “I 
prefer this. Don’t you?” 

“T like it,’ admitted Joan Daisy, happily, and looking 
up at him, she remembered his mother in the garden 
and the home of his which went back through Antietam 
and the Revolution for two hundred and fifty years. 

“Your mother knows?” she asked him, suddenly. 

“What?” he said, startling; and when she did not 
answer, he repeated, “My mother knows what?” 

“How you were hurt,” she said; and that was what 
she intended to say; but it was not all that was in her 
head. Did his mother know that he was here with Joan 
Daisy Royle? Of course his mother could not know it, 
Joan realized; what she meant by this to herself, was, 
did He know what he was doing, he of the mother in the 
garden, he of the old home at Clarke’s Ferry? So she 
had made that mention of his mother to remind him of 
himself before he went further with Joan Daisy Royle. 

She must have thus reminded him, she felt sure, but 
she saw no sign of alteration toward her as he answered, 
“T telegraphed her that the newspapers exaggerated my 
injury. I have not written her yet.” 

Joan looked down from him. Yes; he knew what he 
was doing; and she knew. He wanted her; and with 
him to want a girl was to want to marry her; also with 
him marriage must be a very different affair from what it 
was to Ket or to Hoberg or to any other man she knew. 

She did not look up at him again, but sat very still 
until they arrived at the station for Mr. Hoberg’s office. 

She had no wish whatever to go to the office; she could 
not imagine herself returning even if Mr. Clarke left 
her; but she arose and he went from the car with her 
and down to the walk and to the very door of the build- 
ing before they discussed the matter. 
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“Don’t go in,” he begged her. 

“Why note” 

“Please don’t.” 

“What will we do?” she asked, with that intimate we 
on her tongue again. 

“We,” he took it and repeated it, “we'll walk along.” 

“Where?” | 

“IT don’t know. I don’t care much. Do you?” he 
asked her so humbly that she looked up at him quickly 
and saw, beyond any doubt, that he knew what he was 
doing and wanted to do it. 

“T don’t care,” she said, with her breast aflutter. 

“Would you like luncheon somewhere?” he asked her. 

“At an automat?” she flung at him and struck him so 
fiery red that she flushed from contrition. “I didn’t 
mean that,” she said. 

“You should have. I deserved it.” 

“Do you really want lunch?” she asked. 

“No; do youe” 

“No.” 

So Calvin Clarke, of Clarke’s Ferry, Massachusetts, 
and Joan Daisy Royle walked along the city street. He 
sought, as she very well knew, a place to be alone with 
her, but he was totally untrained in the technique of ob- 
taining privacy for a girl with himself in the city. Her 
home would not do; for Dads and mamma would be 
there; and he could not suggest a house of his friends, 
as he had the other night. So they passed block after 
block until they came to the lake-front park at the Art 
Institute. | 

It was a pay day and not yet noon, so he realized that 
within must be many rooms where no one wandered. 
“Come in here, Joan Daisy,” he asked, and with trembling 
fingers he paid their admission. 

Old articles and paintings, reminders of the past, sur- 
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rounded him as he walked with Joan Royle to a remote 
and empty room. He could not possibly forget the past 
of his people, she thought; yet here he was alone with 
her, and his meaning was to ask her to marry him. 

He did not know how to go about it. He did not do 
as Ket or Hoberg or any one else would have done. He 
stood, with his hat in his hand, and it was his one good 
hand, speaking to her; and she did not hear what he 
said for her watching his eyes. Sometimes she looked 
at his hair which was soft and brown, as she always had 
noticed, and now it was become amazingly tempting to 
her touch. She had never wanted to touch a man’s fore- 
head and hair; never Ket’s and never Hoberg’s; the idea, 
in contrast, repelled her; but she wanted to touch Calvin 
Clarke’s hair; and still unsatisfied, and more so than be- 
fore, was her need to feel his shoulder. 

He was repeating something over which he was very 
serious; it was how he had taken her east with him, to 
his home, when he had gone away in November. He 
wanted her to believe this because he said part of him— 
“people call it the heart; my heart, Joan, must always 
have known what you were. ... I came back to the 
court that night to see you. .. . I went to the automat 
to see you... . I’ve kept, I’ve kept .. .” 

He dropped his hat and fumbled in an inner pocket 
for a folded bit of paper. 

“See,” he pleaded. 

“What is it?’ And as he fumbled with one hand to 
open it, she helped him. At his touch burning blood 
flowed in her fingers, and she saw that the paper was only 
a scrap upon which she had written a list of books for 
Ket beginning, “Barsoni, $3.50.” 

“Where'd you get that?” she asked. 

“T kept it.” 

“Why?” 
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“Tt meant you to me—your dream, even when I didn’t 
let myself believe it,—your will, you.” 

“Tt was silly,” she said. “Just my dream of Ket. 
What was there to it?” 

“Can you ever get such a dream of me?” 

“Oh, my God!” she cried, seizing him with both her 
hands. “Think of comparing you and Ket! ... Kiss 
me! Kiss me!” 

“I mean to marry you, if you will. I mean to marry 
you!” 

“Never mind. . . . I mean, of course I want you to. 
. . . But never mind, kiss me. . . . How soft your hair 
is? . . . Does it hurt your shoulder. . .” 

Calvin brought Joan home to her flat so late in the 
evening that mamma already was in bed and unwakably 
asleep, but not late enough for Calvin to see Dads; for 
Dads had resumed his usual habits. 

Finding lights out when he returned, he entered 
quietly; but Joan heard him and sat up, excitedly. “I’m 
awake, Dads.” 

“Just awake?” asked Dads, after gazing at her. He 
was sober to-night. 

“Dads, come here. I’m going to marry Calvin Clarke.” 

“Hm!” said Dads. “Hm. Hm, little Joan. . . . Well, 
I thought so. ... We'll be going to Cleveland, your 
mamma and I. We'll be out of the State.” 

“No, Dads. No.” 

“Not when you’re married. I mean afterwards, Joan. 
I'll be going along the same, Joan—and I’m not one to 
live on a State’s attorney. Told your mamma?” 

She had not; but Calvin was then engaged in telling 
his. He was writing with great patience with his left 
hand, and he spent half the remaining hours of the night 
at his letter; for it was no easy and simple message he 
had to send his mother. He knew, indeed, that however 
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carefully he explained, he could never make her under- 
stand what had happened to him here when she read his 
letter upon the hooded bench under the beams which were 
old when Massachusetts was a colony. 


THE END 
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